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As it is desired to make the edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon, 
about to be printed at Cambridge, as correct as possible, all gen- 
tlemen who may have noticed errors in the references in the Ger- 
man edition, or any other not obvious errors of the press, are re- 
quested to send information of them to the publishers, Messrs. 
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bridge, by whom any communications will be transmitted to the 
gentleman who superintends the Cambridge editién. 
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NEC TEMERE, NEC TIMIDE. 


ON THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE.* 

4 review of D. Joh. Sal. Semler’s Abhandlung von freyer Unter- 
suchune des Canon: nebst Antwort &§c. 2 dissertation for a 
free inquiry into the canon, with an answer to the me 
defence of the Apocalypse. Hall. 1771, pp. 292, 8vo.—Vol. ii. 
with answers to reviews of the first. By Dr. J. s. Semler. Hall. 
1772, pp. 640, 8vo. Translated from the German of John 


David Michaelis.—Orientalische und Eaxegetiche Bibliothek. 
Theil. iii. Frankfurt am Mayn. 1772. 


Tus book will give nosmall trouble to reviewers, for it is al- 
ways difficult to understand exactly what Dr. Semler would say; 
and yet the man, who must ask so much indulgence for his style, 
is sO severe upon critics, that one can hardly expect to escape 
without being called simpleton, and his criticism foolish, if he 
should be so unfortunate as to contradict or misunderstand 
him. ‘The modesty, with which he may express himself, will 


* [In the life of Semler, which was presented to our readers in the two 
first volumes of the Repository, there were many opinions of his, expressed 
by his biographer Eichhorn, from which, as was noticed then, the editor 
dissented. Some of those were his views of the canon of scripture, which 
we think are ably refuted, by Michaelis, in the following review of one of 
Semler’s principal works. At the same time, we would observe, that it 
must be read with allowance, as there appears to have been a personal 
eoldness between Michaelis and Semler. Ep. | 
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be no protection against this, for Dr. Semler goes so far as to 
reproach this very modesty, in one of his reviewers, by bestow- 
ing on him the ironical epithet o cswvtvwr. I may consider the 
treatment of Dr. Walch* as an earnest of what I am to expect, 
and read in Dr. Semler’s reply to him, the answer which may 
be made tome. Dr. Walch reviewed the first volume of the 
dissertation, in the Journal published in this place; and I must 
say, that I thought it a modest review. I could not speak for 
its justice, as there was no other copy of the dissertation in 
Gottingen. I was afterwards informed that the review pro- 
ceeded from the careful hand of Dr. Walch; that he con- 
sulted with two of Dr. Semler’s theological friends, upon the 
subject of it, and gave it to one: of them to read over, before 
it was printed, and to see that nothing was severely said. They 
pronounced, that it contained nothing severe nor erroneous, 
and it was printed. It has been the habit of wits to put into 
the mouths of all the over-zealous orthodox disputing with 
opponents, “the Lord rebuke thee, satan.” As most theolo- 
gians have done with language like this, it were well that those, 
who laugh at them, were done with it too. But Dr. Semler 
will have it used in earnest, as well as in jest, and in replying to 
Dr. Walch, who perhaps had misunderstood him, Dr. Semler, 
page 308, exclaims—*“the Lord rebuke thee, satan, I appeal to 
the omniscience and majesty of the Deity, and protest against 
the evil conscience of a dishonest reviewer.””—‘I gnorance, mar- 
vellous ignorance,’ (with all the variations of which those, who 
understand this kind of writing, are capable) ‘Gottingen verbiage,’ 
&c. are indeed the common epithets bestowed upon reviewers 
and reviews. These are applied with such assurance, that of- 
ten, where the question is not upon the interpretation of partic- 
ular words (for then there might be some propriety in the re- 
monstrance, though not in this mode of expressing it) but upon 
subjects of general history and theology, we are answered by the 
conclusive sneer—‘the reviewer doubtless knows better than 
I.” This is an expression, varied perhaps in form, of which Dr. 


* (Dr Walch was a professor at Gottingen, and the author of Historia 
Homeritidis, and observationes de Sebzis. He is spoken of by Eichhorn as 
aman of minute diligence and accuracy. See Repos. vol. ii, p. 644 En.] 
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Semler is very fond; and he seems to wonder, bond fide, that 
any one should affect to know better than he. Of good man- 
ners it is to no purpose to speak; for when Dr. Semler has 
complimented his adversaries with simpleton, satan, and, in one 
of bis books, with ass, he forgets not presently to ask heaven to 
forgive him:—and so no complaint is to be made, for no harm 
is done. Dr. Walch had the misfortune to say something about 
good manners, but gets his answer for it, page 380.—‘*There 
was no need of all this circumlocution, to tell me 1 had express- 
ed myself without sufficient deliberation, and that I ought to 
have made an explanation.” (He who asks explanations of Dr. 
Semler, if he be not an inquisitor, will get but a poor answer.) 
“It is my constant custom to task myself before God, for all 
such failures, oversights, and errors, and to afflict myself for 
them in heart.” Dr.Semler, it seems, is as severe upon others, 
for violations of propriety, as upon himself, and woe to the man, 
who indulges in a jest. The Jena reviewer made use of an 
expression, which most would think by no means unusual, or 
jesting. It is this—“at last Abraham makes his appearance.” 
Dr. Semler was so offended with this, that he interrupts the 
piece where it occurs, which he is reprinting before his reply to 
it, with this parenthesis—*It may be thought decent at Jena to 
deal in jests, instead of serious learning.” I can hardly con- 
ceive that decency was violated by the expression just quoted. 
But suppose Dr. Semler were so nice in his morality—which 
he is not—as to hold every jesting word to be sinful; he ought to 
have supposed and hoped, that the Jena reviewer had followed 
his own example, and asked heaven to forgive his trifling ex- 
pression; and that he said “Abraham makes his appearance” 
instead of “‘Abraham is named,” or “mention is made of Abra- 
ham.” 

And is all this passion and all this confidence the way to 
truth’ It is not indeed impossible to fall, even by such means, 
upon conclusions that are true; but a little more coolness and 
less compassionate wondering at the ridiculous delusion of 
those, who forsooth know more than we, would conduct us to 
those conclusions more certainly, at least render us less suspi- 
oious to the reader, who inquires with us. The reader may ex- 
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pect perhaps of me as serious an accusation of Dr. Semler, as 
may be found in some of the reviews, of which he complains: 
that I shouid denounce him as a deist and a denier of the in- 
spiration of the whole Bible. This I shall not do. After 
reading the explanation, which he gives of his opinions in 
the second volume, I can only suppose that he has been misun- 
derstood. For this the revicwers are not to blame, since in the 
hurry of his zeal he did not express himself distinctly, and 
seemed to deny more than he intended to. At least I am as- 
sured by Dr. Walch, that he had no intention to accuse Dr. 
Semler of heresy, but really understood him in the light, in 
which he reviewed him. More ofthe learned received the same 
impressions. One of the principal causes of his obscurity is the 
following:—Dr. Semler every where speaks, as if he were in the 
presence of theologians of the last century, or at least of the 
first thirty years of this, and was opposing their opinions. This 
he avows in his reply to the Gottingen journal, expressly say- 
ing—Quenstaedt’s the man”—and quoting his words, and 
those of other old theologians, to prove against the reviewof Dr. 
Walch, that protestant divines had really taught the doctrine, 
denied in his dissertation. Now it is most true, that these the- 
ologians have handled the proofs of the truth of the Christian 
religion and the doctrine of the canon of the scriptures, very 
illogically. I sympathise with Dr. Semler, for 1 remember in 
my younger years, that I could derive no satisfaction from 
them, nor the lectures of the late Baumgarten, upon the evi- 
dences, or the canon of christianity. I have often wondered 
how the taste for these books had passed from one to another, 
and that even now some theologians would recommend to their 
students, as inexhaustible sources of theological knowledge, the 
dogmatical and polemical works, which were produced at an 
age, when there was no trve philosophy or philology in Ger- 
many:—Works which I must confess had nearly unsettled my 
faith, as I referred to and consulted them. Such works are 
perpetually quoted and refuted by Dr. Semler. Now it is most 
true, that our religion has, since the date of them, assumed a 
new form. To this the deists, by their attacks of revealed relig- 
ion, have unintentionally contributed. ‘They have compelled the 
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friends of Christianity to examine the subject anew, unprejudic- 
edly, and rationally, to demand no longer, that the Bible should 
be received before its authority has been proved, to hold it the 
duty of every thinking man to make a serious inquiry into his 
religion, to give up the feeble arguments once employed, and 
rely upon better ones, to rely upon the miracles and fulfilment 
of prophecy. Many therefore, who have not read the old the- 
logians, can hardly conceive that such doctrines were ever held 
by protestants, as Dr. Semler maintains to have been;—and 
many, who have read them, but have long been familiar with 
a better theology, will forget that these old thevlogians are the 
opponents, with whom Dr. Semler is contending, and will find 
much that he says obscure, since they are accustomed to differ- 
ent views of the canon and its proofs, from those which the Doc- 
tor assails. 

What Dr. Semler’s system upon the canon is, I cannot with 
certainty say. Perhaps he does nut mean to announce, but to in- 
quire ior a system, for he does not always express himself with 
equal positiveness. I will nevertheless represent the principal 
views, of which his system is composed, not without hesitation 
and the wish, that if I shall seem to have misunderstood him, 
he will not take it so unkindly as he has some other criticisms. 
First however I will quote from the preface to the second vol- 
ume one passage (p. 3.) “I have collected the various opinions 
upon the canon in the first part of this second volume, that the 
remarkable diversity of expression and mode of proof upon the 
subject may appear; and to justify the conclusion, that there 
never has been any uniiormity of decision, even among protes- 
tant divines, upon the canon, as there never can be a perfect 
agreement upon it among readers, who think for themselves.” 
To the first point I have nothing to object, as I have often main- 
tained, that the protestant Church prescribed no doctrine with 
respect to the contents of the canon, and that the question was 
therefore open to free inquiry. As to the second, ‘that there 
never can be a perfect agreement upon the subject among readers, 
who think for themselves,’ though it is saying a little more than 
I should choose to say—lI receive it with thanks; claiming only 
a place among these thinking readers, and begging that Dr. 
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Semler will not think it hard, if I do not ‘perfectly agree’ with 
him in many respects, and take the liberty of expressing my 
dissent. 

And now for the system of Dr. Semler, or his essay toward 
a system, as it has appeared to me. I would repeat, that it is 
possible I nay have misunderstood him, and that, should he 
say—‘this is not my opinion,’ I shall cheerfully allow him the 
benefit of the maxim—*“quisque optimus verborum suorum in- 
terpres.” ‘he following then I take to be Dr. Semler’s opin- 
ions: — 

1. It is not only lawful, but laudable, to come to the exam- 
ination of the canon with doubts; if we mean to discover the 
truth, and not to take for granted the thing in question. It is 
possible that we now receive im the protestant churches some 
books for canonical, which are not. 

If this be his opinion, I agree with him. Nay, I can go far- 
ther than i will certainly say Dr. Semler does: it is the duty of 
every reflecting mind to examine, w.th care, the foundation of 
all its obedience to God and hope of future happiness. Yet I 
do not condemn him, who does not thus examine, but trust that 
his sin of credulity, in so important a thing, (will be forgiven if 
it be not rather a sin of weakness) as other sins oi ignorance were 
forgiven to Abraham and will be tous. All reflecting theologians 
also agree, that “it is posszb/e that we should now receive, in the 
protestant churches, some books for canonical, which are not.” 
They have been moved with an honorable sertiment of discon- 
tent, (at which Dr. Semler himself cannot be offended) and 
have held it as acalumny, that Dr. Semler ould state this po- 
sition as something not generally allowed, ad affect to inform 
them and the public of it, as if it had not long been believed 
and taught. Upon this point there is, page 23y——-256, a violent 
attack upon Dr. Walch, who had asserted, that “he at least 
knew no protestant theologian, who forbade a free inquiry into 
the canon.” Dr. Semler really seems to be better acquainted 
with the theologians of the former century, than of the present 
time. He is indeed not to be blamed that he entirely omits 
the testimony of the moderns, and it is a piece of honesty to 
eonfine himself to the writers with which he is most familiar. 
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In the present case he quotes the words of some ancient di- 
vines, who, to say the truth, are now out of fashion, but who 
expressly declare, that a Christian should believe the Bible, 
without inquiry; and should collect the proofs of its inspiration, 
only to confound the infidel, or succor those, who are tempted 
of the devil. According to them therefore an inquiry, or a 
rational doubt before one believes so great a thing as the divine 
origin of a book, is a temptation of satan. I have already said 
how little satisfaction these authors afforded me, in my youth, and 
how much I was disgusted with their inconclusiveness, in their 
proofs of the divinity of the religion or of the inspiration of the 
canonical writings. I leave therefore to others, who are fonder 
than I am of Calovius, Quenstaedt, and even Deutschman, to 
vindicate and explain their words. The point they maintain 
and would prove belongs not to an exegetical journal, but to 
the history of opinions: and demands moreover a tedious peru- 
sal of their writings, in order to attain their precise views. But 
it is now thirty years since these inquiries into the canon have 
been not only permitted and recommended, but enjoined. 
Nay, in a lecture upon theology it was declared, that such 
inquiries were incumbent on every one, and that he, who, 
through neglect of them, should miss of the true religion, 
would be eternally damned. Now. an uninstructed observer of 
Dr. Semler’s controversy, would think he was opposing doc- 
trines at this time prevalent, and conclude, that theologians of 
our day hold the opinions, which he quotes from Calovius 
and his contemporaries. It is true, in his preface to the second 
volume, Dr Semler observes, that he wished to show that he 
was not the first, who permitted or recommended a free inqui- 
ry into the canon, by a coilection of similar sentiments of older 
and more recent divines. The first indeed he is not. But 
even this mode of disclaiming it contains a secret intimation 
that he virtually is, and leaves on the mind of the reader an im- 
pression, that the inquiry is at least something rare, and that 
Dr. Semler, in permitting it, is an exception to most theolo- 
gians. 

2. Dr. Semler recognises, in the Bible, books which are, 
strictly speaking, inspired by God; and in particular he fre- 
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quently names as such, in the Old Testament, the prophets and 
psalms. It is ‘a mistake therefore of some, that they have 
thought he understood the Bible to be the word of God, in no 
other sense than any book, as the work of a heathen philoso- 
pher, which contains truth, though such as may be discovered 
by the light of nature, is the word of God. He expresses him- 
self so distinctly upon this, that no one, who is not prejudiced 
against him, can cherish a suspicion. 

3. Many writings, which we reckon at present in our canon, 
are not inspired: there is here no distinction necessary between 
imspiration and revelation (a distinction, to which Dr. Semler 
has been urged); they are in no sense divine. 

Whoever reads Dr. Semler without prejudice, would even, 
on this point, think favorably of him. He would think that the 
Doctor had met in certain books, thought to be canonical, as in 
the book of Esther, for instance, such difficulties as raised his 
doubts against all revelation: and that he knew not how else to 
remove these doubts, than to distinguish between the different 
books of the Old Testament, to consider some as human and 
others'as divine. Has he here rejected too much, or judged 
too rashly, there may be yet between him and those, who as 
rashly receive all as divine, a middle path, which is the truth. 

4. The books, which he rejects, or seems to reject, (for I 
cannot tell his opinion with certainty of all) are 

a. particularly Canticles, the book of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and Chronicles. 

Did Dr. Semler stop here, the question would lose much of 
its importance, and many, who have been shocked at his disser- 
tation, would have been indifferent as to these books; yea, 
ready to resign them. For myself indeed I find no objection 
to the Chronicles; but if any one cannot receive them as inspir- 
ed, because they are so full of genealogies—and this is Dr. 
Semlez’s principal objection*—or because their date is too 


* Dr. Semler seems to suppose that St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 4—*Neither 
give heed to fables and endless genealogies,” and Titus iii. 9—‘‘But avoid 
foolish questions and genealogies,” referred to the first chapters of the 
book of Chronicles. [The most approved opinion is, we believe, that St« 
Paul meant to condemn the fables of the Cabalists. En. ] 
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modern, or because they were not reckoned in the canon, in 
the time of Christ, we should lose nothing in doctrine or mo- 
rality, and they would retain an historical value, though they 
were not inspired. In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah too, 
the religious inquirer will meet many difficulties; and lose noth- 
ing of faith or morality if he cease to consider them as inspired. 
To similar considerations upon the book of Ruth, it may be 
added that it is doubtful, from the famous passage of Josephus, 
Lib. i. contra Apionem § 8.* whether, in the time of Christ, 
this book was accounted canonical. At least those, who con- 
sider it as one of the twenty two inspired books of Josephus, 
are obliged to regard it as an appendix to the book of Judges, 
or the books of Samuel. If this were resigned, it would not 
affect the other books, whose inspiration is decided by the au- 
thority of our Saviour and St. Paul. With respect to the books 
of Esther and Canticles, we may go astep farther. The friends 
of religion not only would lose nothing by removing them from 
the canon, but would gain much:—so many objections may be 
made, which affect revelation in general, as long as Esther 
and Canticles are held a part of the canon established bv 
Christ and St. Paul. And I must fairly say, for I have been 
desired to speak plainly, that I myself have great doubts upon 
both of these books; and that, if this be a sin, I must share the 
condemnation with Dr. Semler. But I suppese the judgment 
of the straightest sect would be quite indulgent towards a 


* [As this is a very important authority in the history of the canon, we 
subjoin a literal translation of it. Eusebius gives it also with small varia- 
tions. ‘For we have not a vast multitude of disagreeing and contradicto- 
ry books, but only twenty two, which contain the history of all time, and 
are justly credited. Five of these are of Moses, which contain the laws 
and the tradition of the origin of man, down to his death; a space little 
less than three thousand years. From the death of Moses to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, the king of Persia and successor of Xerxes, the prophets after 
Moses relate the things, which were done in their times, in thirteen books. 
In four other books are contained*hymns to God, and maxims profitable to 
men. From Artaxerxes to our time, every thing has been recorded; but 
the books do not receive the same faith, as those before named, because 
there was no longer a regular succession of prophets.”"—=There is some va- 
riation in the editions of Josephus. This is taken from Havercamp’s, 
(which is the best), Contr. Ap. Lib.i. § 8. Ep. 
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doubter of the inspiration of Esther and Canticles.—Of the for- 
mer [ have elsewhere expressed my opinion; of the latter I 
would say, that I consider it happy for our religion, and the 
consciences of those wh» investigate it, that it is so hard to 
prove the Canticles to have been held canonical in the time of 
Christ, or to have been included under the holy scripture, or 
scripture, which Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16. declares to be inspir- 
ed. All depends upon the passage, above alluded to, of Jo- 
sephus, where he divides the twenty-two books which the Jews 
held sacred into—1. five books of Moses—2. thirteen prophets, 
and—3. four books, which contain divine songs and morality. 
The book of Canticles must be placed among the last, if it be- 
longed, in his time, to the canon.* But the four poetical or moral 
books would seem to be Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesias- 
tes; so that no place is left for the Canticles, and the number, 
four, shuts it from the canon. This is so plain, that it has been 
found necessary, in order to save the Canticles, to suppose that 
Josephus reckoned them and Ecclesiastes as one book. He 
could not have made a more extraordinary reckoning, consider- 
ing how different the books are in subject and style, and that 
the Canticles are in poetry and Ecclesiastes in prose. Indeed 
to call these two books one is such a desparate resort—that is 
not better than owning that Josephus forgot the Canticles in his 
enumeration of the poetical books; as he likewise no where, as 
I recollect, mentions it in his life of Solomon, the author, and as 
it is also never quoted by Christ or his apostles. I hold it indeed 
to be a beautiful poem, and a relic of oriental antiquity, well 


* [The arrangement to which the twenty-two books are referred by 
Eichhorn, who holds all the books contested by Semler and also those 
contested by Michaelis to be canonical—a word however to which he affix- 
es a peculiar signification, is as follows:—I. 1. five hooks of Moses:—II. 1, 
Joshua:—2. Judges and Ruth:—3. two books of Samuel:—4 two books 
of Kings:—5. two books of Chronicles:—6. Ezra and Nehemiah:—7. Es- 
ther:—8. Isaiah:—9. Jeremiah’s Prophecy and Lamentations:—10. Ezekiel: 
—11. Daniel:—12. the twelve minor prophets:—13. Job—III. 1. Psalms: — 
2. Proverbs:—3. Ecclesiastes:—4. Canticles. Origen gives the same 
arrangement. Michaelis differs, it seems, in not counting Ezra and Nehe- 
miah as one, which was the practice of antiquity. Eichhorn’s introduction 
to the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 107 and119, Ep.] 
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worth the attention of the scholar; but must confess I should 
be willing not to find it numbered among the books held sacred 
in the time of Josephus, and whose inspiration was maintained 
bv owr Saviour. Allow that it has a moral tendency, so have 
meny of the warmly coloured poems of Wieland, which yet I 
would not place in a collection of divine revelations. Grant 
that is from the pen of Sclomon, for its style discovers it to be 
no later forgery, but the production of the golden age of He- 
brew poetry, it is not therefore necessarily inspired. Solomon 
wrote [1 Kings iv. 12.] more than a thousand songs; were they 
all inspired? —But ought not Dr. Semler to have made these 
remarks, and instituted this inquiry, before he rejected the Can- 
ticles: According to his system indeed, this was not necessary, 
for he decides what books are to be received or rejected, not 
according to the history of the Jewish canon, for he does not be- 
lieve that our Saviour and St. Paul established any, but simply 
from their contents. According as the contents of a book seem 
edifying or not, he receives it or rejects it. The conscientious 
inquirer would have found more satisfaction in his dissertation, 
if he had adopted a different method, and given the result of a 
really cautious examination. 

Here I would make a remark, which nearly concerns the 
merit of the question, as long as it is confined to the above 
named books. Christ and his apostles confirmed the canon of 
the Jews as it existed in their time; that is, left us the assurance 
that the books, then regarded by the Jews as inspired, really 
were inspired. Now the Jews divide the Bible into three parts, 
1. The books of Moses: 2. The writings of the prophets, among 
which were counted, besides Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve minor prophets, the books of Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kings:* 3. The Hagiography, upon which last they 
were not so unanimous—as some called its inspiration in ques- 
tion. Now if any one will reject the books of Kings, which 
belong to the second division, he must either contradict Christ 
and his apostles, or else maintain, with Dr. Semler, that Christ 
and his apostles did not intend to confirm the inspiration of the 
books held sacred by the Jews. In this case however, we 

* See note, page 10. 
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should be left in great uncertainty as to the contents of the Old 
Testament; since it is not every one, who will venture, with 
Dr. Semler, to pronounce on so important a question as the in- 
spiration of a book, merely as he thinks it to be or not to be edify- 
ing. But if on the other hand one deny the inspiration of Can- 
ticles, Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the books of Chron- 
icles, which are included with others under the name Hagiog- 
raphy, this would not affect the character of the two first parts 
of the Bible: the testimony of Paul and our Saviour would 
then be understood only of Moses and the Prophets, and these 
alone be received as inspired upon the authority of their con- 
firmation. Neither need we lose all, thatis included under the 
title Hagiography. We may distinguish between those books, 
which are quoted in the New Testament, asthe Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, and Daniel—and those, which are not thus quoted; con- 
sidering the former as inspired, upon the authority of Christ 
and his apostles, and the latter as human compositions. Nor 
by the rejection of these books would the canon of the Old 
Testament be rendered uncertain, since the authority of all 
the rest would be the more surely established, as a source of 
knowledge, to all who receive divine revelation. 

b. Dr. Semler seems to have objections to the inspiration of 
Daniel. 

I cannot find again the passage in his book, and only re- 
member that I did not understand whether he objected to the 
whole of Daniel, or to some chapters only. This would make 
an important difference. Christ has expressly quoted Dan. ix. 
27. as a prophecy. ( Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xii. 14). I must 
therefore trust that Dr. Semler would allow this chapter to be 
inspired. He may yet however suppose that some chapters 
have been interpolated into this book. Those, against which 
critical objections would most obviously be suggested, and 
which a conscientious friend of religion would first examine, 
are the third and fourth, the last of which is wanting in the Sep- 
tuagint version.* But it is not of these chapters, that Dr. 
Semler seems to speak, but rather of those, which contain the 
prophecies of the empires. These he may have thought toe 


* Jerom remarks this on Daniel iv. 15. 
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apocalyptical, but he does not express himself distinctly on 
the subject. This is inexcusable in an inquiry into the can- 
on, and no compensation is made for the want of such distinct- 
ness, by long extracts, which prove nothing, from the old theo- 
logians, and the fathers. 

c. The books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings appear 
to be held uninspired by the Ductor, though he does not reject 
them so expressly as those marked a. page 8. 

That this is going much farther, than to reject the books of 
Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the Chronicles, has heen 
already hinted. The remark of Dr. Semler, in his preface, 
that there never can be a perfect agreement upon this subject 
among readers who think for themselves, recurs to my mind. 
I doubt not there are many, who, though they have their diffi- 
culties upon Canticles and the book of Esther, will now claim 
the privilege of thinking readers, and say, that they can follow 
Dr. Semler no farther. Especially as against the books of 
Joshua, and others named, no objection is made, but they con- 
tain a history indifferent to us, and which contributes nothing to 
our improvement or faith in Christ. 

Had Dr. Semler said that they contained a history incredi- 
ble to a rational mar—to himself,—this would have been an ob- 
jection, and of a very different kind. Then a distinction might 
have been made between these books. Joshua, Samuel, and 
Kings would not have been affected by the objection, for there 
is nothing in them which a rational man cannot believe. The 
going back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz is surely not 
impossible, to one who believes in miracles. The standing still 
of the sun, in the book of Joshua, is certainly not a thing be- 
yond the power of Omnipotence. We may adopt too an ex- 
planation of it from Habakkuk,* and consider it an expression 
not literally to be understood, but borrowed from the poets, 
who celebrated, into the historian, who recorded the victory. 
The unprejudiced inquirer would find difficulties of an entirely 
different kind, in the book of Judges;+ especially the account, 


* [Michaelis appears to refer to Habakkuk iii. 11.—**And the sun and 
moon stood still in their habitation”’ En.] 


t Dr. Semler often speaks of Mv6es, and calls by that name the history 
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so often quoted but no where examined by Dr. Semler, of Samp- 
son. Such an inquirer might be willirg not to find this book 
in the canon. For myself, I confess I meet more difficulties in 
the account of Sampson, than in all the historical books of the 
Old Testament besides, the book of Esther alone excepted. If 
any one will promise to prove that, in the time of Christ, this 
book was not accounted among the inspired writings of the 
Jews, but obtained its place at some later period among the lar- 
ger prophets, as they are called, (p*wxo oN*29), I shall not only 
listen to him with candor, but even with a prejudice in favor of 
his cause. He would deliver me from some objections to the 
system of revelation. For though our religion is confirmed to 
me, by miracles wrought and prophecies fulfilled, yet there are 
objections against the Judges, which I cannot remove. But 
for an examination, such as I would have of the various books 
of the Old Testament, ons must not look to Dr. Semler. He 
rejects all that does not picase him. But till such an examination 
has been instituted and resulted against the book of Judges, I 
for one, notwithstanding its difficulties, must continue to regard 
it as inspired. 

5. Even in the books, which Dr. Semler receives as divine, 
all is not inspired. The historical parts of the New Testment, 


of Sampson. This is too indefinite 2 name, to suggest to a reflecting read- 
er an objection against the inspiration of a book. A Muvéos ‘s not a false 
history, which pretends to be a true one, but an instructive fiction, or, as 
Dr. Semler has himself explained it, a “natural relation”? Such natural 
relations or instructive fictions might be given by God—as the parables of 
Christ, for instance. These last Dr. Semler not only considers inspired, but 
because Dr. Walch thought he did not—he breaks out into language, 


_ which, out of respect to Dr. Semler and my reader, I forbear to repeat. 


Mvéet then, according to him, are not marvellous relations, pretending to 
be true—in plain language, not falsehoods and lies. If Dr. Semler meant to 
attribute these last to the book of Judges, he would have done weil to use 
an unambiguous word in his native language, and to speak plainiy enough 
to he understood. Why is he continually at his Latin and Greek, when he 
professes to write a German book? My readers know that I have no fas- 
tidious nivety, which would exclude a foreign word, when it gives the 
sense more distinctly or concisely. But to mix up Latin and Greek in a 
German book, when the dead language is more obscure and the German 
more precise, is-I will not say what. There are two sides to the ques- 
T1ON. 
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which do not affect us, are not inspired, and only those portions 
which conduce to the good of the reader. In the books of 
Moses the history of Creation and of Balaam (if I understand 
him correctly) is not inspired. He also either means to deny 
the divine appointment of the civil and ceremonial law, or else 
expresses the New Testament doctrine that they are not bind- 
ing upon Christians, so vaguely and obscurely, that the major- 
ity of readers will find themselves unable to say, whether Dr. 
Semler is repeating the well known principle, that the ceremo- 
nial law of the Jews is not obligatory on us, or whether he 
would maintain that the law of Moses was originally not from 
God. Whether this last is really his opinion, no one can tell 
so well as himself, and every one who reads him, without prej- 
udice, will allow him the benefit of the maxim already quot- 
ed—‘quisque optimus verborum suorum interpres.” Whether 
Dr Semler would also maintain such a distinction between the 
different portions of the Prophets and Psalms, or as he calls it, 
from 2 Tim. ii. 15,such a “dividing of the word,” I cannot say. 

Here I must aver, that I know not how, upon these views, 
the Bible can continue a principium fidei. If we are to sup- 
pose that in the same book there exist not passages interpolated, 
and which criticism might detect, but authentic portions from 
the hand of the author which are not inspired, how is it possi- 
ble to decide of other passages that they are inspired! ‘It pleases 
me—it seems edifying to me—lI should be improved by it;’— 
these are no criterions of inspiration to the inquirer. And sup- 
pose a passage, which seems all this to me now, should hereaf- 
ter strike me differently, should contain, in my opinion, a mo- 
rality too severe or too indulgent, and in either case therefore 
false and injurious, I must reject it. Scripture ceases thus to 
be to me a source and foundation of knowledge, and my own 
independent views are the only source left me by which I must 
decide on divine revelation itself. St. John teaches, according 
to the exposition of Dr. Semler, in the first chapter of his gos- 
pel, in the clearest manner, the true and eternal Deity of Christ. 
Now if I were a Socinian, I might think that this first chapter 
was not inspired, for that instead of containing any thing, which 
would conduce to my improvement, it would lead me into idol- 
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atry. I need not therefore, in this case, contradict this passage 
of John; I need not give it a different exposition from that of 
Dr. Semler;—I may say, that I consider the other parts of St. 
John as inspired, but as for this, it will not improve me, it will 
lead me into idolatry, and it is not from God. This is the real 
consequence of Dr. Semler’s principle. 

Only let any one consider what would be his course with 
respect to the Koran. I trust I have no reader so weak, that he 
would hesitate a moment to deny the inspiration of the Koran, 
should it be offered to his acceptance. And what would be his 
reason for denying the inspiration of a book, which certainly 
contains much that is edifying—hymns to God, counsels to men, 
the religion of nature, the resurrection of the dead, and future 
judgment? He previously assumes—whoever admits into his 
book a single falsehood is not of God. Now he finds in the 
Koran a series of ridiculous historical falsehoods—that Moses, 
in the course of his travels, came to a place, where the sun sets 
in a boiling well (or, as others render it, in a mud-puddle); that 
Haman was the prime-minister of Pharaoh—that he oppressed 
the Jews in Egypt, and built the tower of Babel to kill the Deity 
—that an angel flew against this tower so violently, as to over- 
turn it; that Maria, the sister of Moses, and Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, were the same person, and that Joseph, when he dis- 
covered her pregnancy, exclaimed “ Mary, thou sister of Moses 
and Aaron, how is this.”* He therefore rejects the Koran as 
clearly the work of a detected imposter. Mahomet used to 
complain, when the Arabians in his time pointed out contra- 


* [Michaelis seems here to have been misled by the Latin translations 
of the Koran—that of Sylburgius perhaps. According to Reland and Sale, 
the passage is ‘Mary, thou sister of Aaron:” Moses not being added. 
The Mahometan doctors, as we are told by the two Arabists just quoted, 
and also by Herbelot: deny that this Aaron was Moses’ brother—they say 
that it was another Aaron. Though Herbelot adds, ‘‘indeed it is not im- 
probable that Mahomet might thus have grossly blundered, for this is not 
the only place in the Koran, which gives ground for such a suspicion.”— 
With respect to Haman also, the Mahometan commentators maintain and 
Reland allows that the Haman of the book of Esther is not meant. See 


Sale’s Alcoran Surat. xix. 29, and Reland on the Mahometan religion, 
book ii. p. 79—83. Ep. | 
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dictions in the Koran, that the devil was busy in suggesting to 
him passages of all kinds, which he often wrote down with 
those which were divine; and that this was the case with all 
prophets. He desired them not to doubt his divine mission, 
on account of the errors into which he might therefore some- 
times fall, but to give the credit of them to the devil, from 
whence they came, and hold fast what was divine. But cer- 
tainly the dullest would not be so credulous as to be satished 
with this: he would answer—* Mahomet, thou art an impostor 
by thy own confession!” Can the Bible be tried in any other 
way by the unprejudiced inquirer? Now if the books of Moses 
contain history, which has no divine authority—this is enough; 
—it is a human production. You may persuade children, but 
not philosophers, that what you sha!l select from it as profitable 
and edifying is inspired. This applies still more forcibly with 
respect to the ritual and civil law of Moses. If these were not 
given by the immediate authority of God, Moses, who com- 
monly begins—‘*Then said the Lord to Moses, say to Israel,” 
and declares the law to have come from Deity himself on the 
mount of Sinai, is a false prophet, a deceiver of the Jewish na- 
tion. If this be his character in Dr. Semler’s opinion, the 
Doctor is very kind, to become his accomplice with all his ex- 
hortations to free inquiry, and to receive a part of his books as 
divine. But I do not believe Dr. Semler would say what he 
now seems to say. He has very unphilosophically confounded 
two different things, ‘that the positive law of Moses is obliga- 
tory only on the Israelites, and not on us,’ (a thing which I am 
far from denying, as I have often asserted it myself, and as it is 
plainly expressed in the works of Baumgarten) and—‘the pos- 
itive laws of Moses are not divine.’ Let me illustrate this by 
an example, which I shall select as much as possible in accom- 
modation to Dr. Semler’s mode of thinking. Christ gave his 
apostles many injunctions, when he first sent them to preach 
the gospel, (Matt. xi.) which were suited to the circumstances 
of the time. Are these injunctions binding on us. I doubt 
not Dr. Semler will say, no. But were they any the less given 
by Christ to the apostles? Now if this instance be applied to 


the case of the positive law of Moses, I would ask whether, 
Vol. LV. No. 1. 3 
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because this law is not binding on us, it is therefore not from 
God? 

6. The foundation of these views of Dr. Semler is this 
principle—that nothing, which does not contribute to the 
general improvement of men in faith, cannot be from God, 
since God gives nothing unprofitable. Now as this and that 
history, which only concerns the Jewish nation, and the positive 
law which does not bind us, contribute nothing to the univer- 
sal improvement of the human heart, they cannot be inspired. 
Dr. Semler would therefore have a selection from the Bible, 
in which all these unprofitable portions should be omitted—the 
history of the creation among the first;—and would have that 
part only read, which conduces to improvement. 

This principle should have a more thorough examination 
than the limits of a review can give it. I will only make afew 
remarks—not wholly new—and submit them to the reader 
and the inquisitive Dr. Semler, for their leisurely reflection. 

That one should not insist upon childrens’ reading the 
whole of the Bible, but allow them to pass over the tedious 
parts, as the genealogies, is a harmless counsel, but by no means 
a new one, nor one that need be given with so much jealous 
caution. It is an old recommendation—an cld practice. I 
object not to it. 

But this selection from the Bible, this dissuasion, or, at 
least, dispensation from reading the whole, appears to me to 
be highly unphilosophical; and inconsistent with the duty of ex- 
amining revelation. I speak not of the duty, whose penalty 
was the loss of future happiness (see page 7), but of the real 
duty of a thinking man. And this must be—if he is to receive 
any thing as a divine revelation—to read through and thorough- 
ly examine the whole book, or the series of books, which is al- 
leged to contain this revelation. If demonstrable errors appear 
(and these would show themselves, if any where, in Dr. Sem- 
ler’s omitted parts, especially in the historical) it would be un- 
philosophical and irrational to receive the rest as inspired; and 
the reflecting man must decide, as in the case of the Koran. Is 
it not remarkable that Dr. Semler, in a book, which he has 
written to recommend a free inquiry, should absolve Christians 
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from that duty of inquiry, which philosophers, and at least half 
the theologians impose upon them, and insist upon their receiv- 
ing the part of the Bible, which may improve their minds, as 
not only true, but divine and inspired—without the least trial 
of the rest? Suppose now one were instructed in the manner, 
which Dr. Semler recommends, to believe that the edifying 
and profitable parts only of the Bible were inspired, and an op- 
poser of religion should say to him:—*In the very book, from 
which this is taken, there are the most insipid and marvellous 
histories” —(such for instance as Voltaire affected to find in the 
Bible, or even some Christian expositors have ignorantly set 
forth) —“but they have been hidten from you.” The Christian 
would see, upon first view of former versions, that it is true 
that miraculous accounts more or less marvellous had really 
been left out of the book of extracts, which he had been taught 
to read and reverence, would pronounce Christianity at once 
an imposition of the priesthood, and be indignant at the device, 
which had passed a part of a book upon him for the whole. I 
would not by any means impute to Dr. Semler the design of 
such an event; but if his plan were adopted—which it never 
will be, while there are reflecting minds, which will read for 
themselves and examine the whole—the Christian, so instruct- 
ed, when he discovered how much and what had been omitted 
in his book of extracts, would think of nothing but an impo- 
sition, and disdain to bestow ona religion, which had been thus 
obtruded upon him, a farther examination. 

Dr. Semler is disgusted with that, which is useless, with a 
history, which concerns only the Israelites. He regards sucha 
history with a national prejudice, which he would impart to 
the reader, by a liberal use of the title fewish history, and its 
usual attendant epithets; and which finds encouragement in the 
contempt, under which the Jews have labored for seventeen 
hundred years,* and so early as the Greek and Roman writers. 

Of this prejudice against this nation, I will only say, it is 
unjust—unjust even to the appellation. Jews and Israelites 
are different. But not to contest a name: there has been 
such a change in fortune and refinement in nations, that the 


contemptuous designation $ewish is really but an ill-chosen 
* [This was written forty years ago. Ep.] 
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epithet for the Israelites, who lived from two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand years ago, and left us such monu- 
ments of refinement as Job and the Psalms. Only let a man 
peruse these books, particularly Job, and compare them in ele- 
gance or information, with the writings of Dr. Semler, and he 
will say that the Doctor could as soon have forged the odes of 
Horace, as them. Dr. Semler might speak with some respect 
of this ancient nation. Our fore-fathers, aye, and the Greeks 
and Romans, were barbarians, at the time when this nation pro- 
duced these monuments of taste and philosophy. He who un- 
derstands them must needs be astonished, to find another civil- 
ized world existing so long ‘efore the civilized world, with 
which we are acquainted. 

To have done therefore with the name of fewish—Dr. 
Semler is disgusted with the unprofitable and unedifying histo- 
ry of the Bible. But has he considered the subject philosoph- 
ically! He that does so consider it, will find much of the his- 
tory important—which otherwise would seem of little value; 
especially if the book, which contains it, be sanctioned 
by divine authority. The improvement of the heart is 
not exclusively produced, by addressing the intellect. We 
want instruction in duty; and this instruction is one important 
part of revelation, particularly as philosophers of ancient and 
modern times are so divided on the questions of morals. At 
least then he, who is no philosopher, needs instruction in mor- 
als from his Maker; and he, who isa true philosopher, will 
receive such instruction with submission, as soon as the reve- 
lation is confirmed to him as divine. On this point the Bible 
history, even of sins and iniquities, is very fruitful—Dr. Sem- 
ler somewhere complains that so many of the accounts dwell 
upon transgressions and sins. It is true that many of them do; 
but is there no advantage in reading the progress of an offence 
against the divine law, and the record of its punishment? Even 
the genealogies in the books of Chronicles, upon which Dr. 
Semler is so severe—probably without ever having paid them 
the attention they deserve, for they certainly present the student 
with much unexpected knowledge—how important a connexion 
may they not have, on that account, with morals! I will only 
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refer to an example which I have adduced in another place,* 
and add a new one here. Revealed religion is somewhat con- 
cerned in the moral character of David. The enemies of re- 
ligion have attacked it here, and, because David was declared 
to be a man after God’s heart, have exerted themselves to 
prove that he was a wicked tyrant, and thus to discredit reveal- 
ed religion in respect to its morality. One of the accusations 
against him is, that he extirpated the family of Saul, to secure 
his possession of the throne he had usurped. Now the genealo- 
gy of the book of Chronicles refutes this accusation.{ It is only 
to be regretted that the genealogical chapters, which contain 
such a treasure of historical knowledge, should have been so 
little studied by the learned. I have myself derived so much 
from them, that I have always recommended it to my pupils 
not to pass them over in a cursory way, because they are tull 
of names. Yet I would not say, that every thing learnt from 
them is morally profitable; and only add that I doubt whether 
they are referred to in the texts of Paul, which Dr. Semler ap- 
plies to them. 

The most important remark is, that the divinity of revealed 
religion depends (not indeed according to Dr. Semler’s princi- 
ple, which I shall presently notice) upon facts; upon miracles al- 
leged to have been done, and prophecies fulfilled. Whether 
these facts are real—whether the ancient book, which relates 
the miracles, was sufficiently contemporaneous with them, and 
whether the prophecies were really made before their fulfil- 
ment, we, who live at this later day, could not tell if we had 
not a series of Jewish history down to the Babylonian Captivi- 
ty: for the Asiatic history of the Greeks, as far as it has any 
certainty or connexion, is later in its date, beginning with 
Cyrus. Allow therefore that the history from Abraham to 
Cyrus, which we find in the Hebrew books, contained nothing 
calculated immediately to improve our minds, still it would be 
indispensable to confirm to us the truth of the facts upon which 
revealed religion depends. Here indeed Dr. Semler would 
differ from me, because he does not found the proof of religion 
on miracles wrought or prophecies fulfilled, and what I have 

* Remarks upon Lowth, ¢ (1 Chron, viii. 33, ix, 39, Ev. ] 
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said therefore would be a question between him and philosoph- 
ical inquirers into religion. But he has himself aliowed, es- 
pecially in his remarks upon John, that there are several kinds 
of proof of the truth of religion, that each may choose that 
which suits his peculiar views, and that men of weaker minds 
may avail themselves of that of miracles. Such weaker minds, 
which God will not the less have to be saved, are very common. 
All philosophers—Bonnett and Haller among them—who have 
defended the truth of the Christian religion, are such. God 
did not give his revelation merely for Dr. Semler and Ernesti, 
nor intend the way to eternal life for them alone. Allowing 
then that there are two sorts of eyes, the sharper, which can see 
the divinity of revelation with a glance, without the aid of 
proof from facts; and the duller, which must be aided by the 
medium of facts, it will appear to be useful that history other- 
wise unimportant—mere annals and chronology—should be re- 
corded in a bock which is written by the command of God. 
Since, without such a history, we, of weaker minds, cannot 
convince ourselves of the inspiration of a single line of the Bi- 
ble, and stand in danger of placing it on the same level with the 
Koran, which also appeals to its moral influence and to perso- 
nal illumination—as proofs of its divinity, to the exclusion of 
miraculous testimony. So long then as Dr. Semler grants the 
value of the testimony of miracles to weaker minds—the se- 
ries of the Old Testament history is worthy of a divine origin. 
By such an origin we do not understand an immediate revela- 
tion of the facts, for none would resort to this idea, in cases 
where the natural sources of history would answer the purpose, 


but we understand a divine command or direct impulse to 


write, and a preservation from all error. 

I would reconcile Dr. Semler a little to these histories, 
which seem so superfluous to him by a sentiment which is not 
original, but which I actually heard from a child of six years 
old: whether it was his own, or suggested by some school mas- 
ter, well versed in the human heart, I do not know. “I think,” 
said he, “the Bible is a very pleasant book; a child loves to read 
it, there are so many stories in it: God made it, as if he knew 
what one likes toread.” This is true. A revelation projected 
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by a zealous theologian, which should contain nothing but mor- 
al aphorisms, would be relished by few. A revelation should 
be contained in a book for common use: which the unlearned 
and the child can read with pleasure. If it is not all of this 
kind, it should be so in part. Stories are a vehicle of convey- 
ing moral truths, even to him who does not expect them. To 
attain this end it is not to be demanded that each separate story 
should be pointed with its moral, which is impossible in au- 
thentic history, but only that the series of the history should be 
beneficial in its moral influence. It may be a question whe- 
ther Dr. Semler has not thought more like a professor of the- 
ology, and the author of the bible more like a common father of 
mankind, and one who knows his childrens’ hearts? 

But though it be granted, that some things in the Bible are 
not profitable to us, does it cease on that account to be from 
God. We are not the only persons, for whom God intended 
his revelation. What is useless to us, may have been very 
useful to the Israelites, to convince them of the divinity of their 
religion, and to regulate the institutions of their state. IfGod 
was originally the author of this portion of the religion, does he 
cease to be its author because we find no profit in it? Does a 
passage in an ancient book, which is uninteresting to me, cease 
on that account to be genuine, and from the hand of the author? 
Will the unlearned man who reads Dr. Semler’s dissertation, and 
finds so many Latin and Greek passages in it, deny that the Dr. 
placed them there, because he cannot understand them? He 
would say rather Dr. Semler meant these words or these passages 
for better scholarsthan I. Letus take an example from the Bible 
itself, I fully allow that certain prophecies of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, concerning Edom, Ammon, Moab, and other Arabian 
nations, of whose history we are ignorant, neither conduce to 
my moral improvement, nor the confirmation of the truth of 
religion. Because we do not know enough of their history to 
say whether they were fulfilled or not. I learn from them 
merely facts of general knowledge or of a geographical nature; 
things which we do not look for in revelation. Yet be they as 
uninteresting to me as you please, still at the time they were 
given, they had their importance. On their fulfilment or non- 
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fulfilment must have depended the reception of these two pro- 
phets, as such, and the obligation to conform to their moral 
precepts, and receive their prophecies relating to Christian 
faith and obedience. We may conceive of other benefits re- 
sulting to the people of the time, from the premonition of what 
awaited their nations. Now if God really imparted these pre- 
dictions to Isaiah and Jeremiah, and proved this by their ful- 
filment; this fact cannot be changed. They cannot cease to be 
inspired, because they are now useless. All that follows, as it 
is to be hoped Dr. Semler himself will allow, is that we may skip 
them in the perusal, if we please. This is done by many, with- 
out waiting for Dr. Semler’s permission—by those, who ought 
not to do it, public instructers. The reading even of those pro- 
phecies is in many respects useful. If a doubt is suggested by 
one’s self, or an opposer of religion, whether there may not 
here be plainly a false and unfulfilled prediction, it is his duty to 
examine into it and see. Whoever would not receive Jeremi- 
ah and Isaiah, upon the bare authority of others, but would ex- 
amine for himself, as Dr. Semler recommends, should read these 
prophecies with the rest. They should be read to see whether 
they do not include a prophecy of Christ, or as some interpre- 
ters suppose, of events yet future, but about to take place. At 
any rate a religious teacher, who would afford his people solu- 
tions of doubts, and answers to objections, who is employed 
and supported to do this with ability, should thoroughly read 
and examine these less important prophecies. 

7. Dr. Semler does not allow that Christ and his appostles 
meant to confine the books, which were received as divine in 
their time by the Jews, as such. When’ they quote them, he 
considers it as being done xaravbgwaey, and because the Jews con- 
fessed their authority. Inthe principal text, 2 Tim. iii. 16, he 
omits the KA I, and considers wraex yeadn Seomvurres, AS the subject 
of the proposition, and to be rendered ‘all inspired scripture;’ 
supposing that Paul meant to say, not that all scripture was in- 
spired, but to intimate, that it was a criterion of inspired scrip- 
ture, to be profitable for doctrine, reproof, &c. to make the 
heart better, and that accordingly those parts of the Bible, which 
will not stand this test, are not inspired. 
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This text is the point of the controversy. Now I differ in 
opinion upon it from Dr. Semler, and consider the xas, for the 
omission of which not a single Greek manuscript can be certain- 
ly adduced, as genuine. The versions which omit it, are all re- 
lated to each other, and cannot therefore be considered as in- 
dependent testimonies. The Latin fathers, Tertullian for in- 
stance, are equally out of the question, since nothing appears 
from their quotations, but that the particle xas, whose meanings 
are so numerous, was not literally rendered into the Latin ver- 
sion by an et. All depends therefore upon the Greek fathers, 
who are quoted for the omission of xas:—Clemens Alexandri- 
nus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. But the words of the for- 
mer are—to speak within bounds—equivocal, (I think indeed 
in favor of xa, but cannot give my reasons here,) and Theo- 
dore is not quoted directly, but through the medium of a Latin, 
Facundus, who probably corrected the texts of scripture which 
he found in Theodore according to the Latin version. ‘The in- 
vestigation of this important text, which is becoming still more 
so, is too multifarious to be embraced ina review, and demands 
a separate volume. Perhaps some of Dr. Semler’s opponents 
will undertake the inquiry, and there is on that account the less 
need of my pursuing it here.* 

8. Against the supposed-sanction by Christ and his apos- 
tles of the Jewish canon, Dr. Semler adds the objection, that at 
the time, the opinions prevailing upon the canon were very differ- 
ent. ‘The Samaritans received only the five books of Moses. 
The Sadducees probably received no more, at least not all the 
books, which the Pharisees held divine. The Alexandrian 
Jews, on the other hand, reckoned into their canon the books of 


our Apocrypha, which they found in their copies of the Sep- 


[* The authorities on this text, as Griesbach gives them, are as fol- 
lows :—Kas is omitted by the Syriac version, the Arabic of Erpenius, 
the Arabic of the Ployglott: by Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen some- 
times, Theodore of Mopsuestia in Facundus: by Tertullian, Ambrosiaster, 
Pelagius, Cassiodorus, by an anonymous author in Cyprian, and an anon- 
ymous author in Ambrose. One Codex Barberianus adds sets after Rebby 
which therefore affects the assertion of Michaelis, that no Greek MS, is for 


the omission. See Geddes’ translation of the Bible, vol. iie pp. 10, 11, 
pref. Ep.] 
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tuagint. So that the question would still recur, which of the 
prevailing opinions did Christ and his apostles sanction. 

I know not that the opinions of the Samaritans, are of any 
consequence here. Christ did not live among them, but among 
the Jews, and in the texts, which are quoted to show that he 
confirmed the Jewish Canon, the Samaritans are in no way 
concerned. 

The question with respect to the Sadducees is of far greater 
importance, and is really two-fold. 1. Did the Sadducees re- 
receive only the books of Moses, and reject a!l the rest? and in 
case they received more than these, did they regard all the 
books, which Josephus, against Apion, declares to be inspired, 
as such, or did Josephus tell an untruth, when he said “ ati 
the Jews consider them as inspired &c.” We probably shall 
have to thank Dr. Semler for exciting the attention of the learn- 
ed, particularly of his opponents, to the question, and urging them 
to a thorough investigation. 

Especially the third pvint, viz. the Canon of the Alexandri- 
an and Hellenist Jews, who read the Bible in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, deserves a more systematical inquiry than it has yet re- 
ceived: the more, as it involves a controversy between the Ro- 
manists andus. For if the Hellenist Jews reckoned the Apoc- 
rypha, which they found in their Greek version into the canon, 
the Catholic can very plausibly urge that St. Paul included it 
also under the name of Scripture, when in a Greek epistle, toa 
man who must have been educated to read the scriptures 
in Greek, he says, * all scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” 

Dr. Semler seems to have taken it for granted, without the 
trouble of inquiry, that the Jews at Alexandria considered the 
Apocrypha as inspired. For the question is not about the 
Christians at Alexandria, who were of a later age, and whose 
canon of course could not have been confirmed by our Saviour 
and St. Paul. Dr. Walch demanded, in the Gottingen review, 
a witness on whom we could rely, that the Alexandrian Jews 
received the Apocrypha. Dr. Semler was so offended at this, 
that he writes (vol. ii. p. 352) “*Whence do I know about the Al- 
exandrian Jews?? We reviewers ask a sign, &c. Doubtless 
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there is much which I know, and which the learned know; and 
which these reviewers and those like them know not.” He 
then refers his opponent to Origen, Jerom, Rufinus, and Au- 
gustine, to prove the attachment of the Christians at Alexancria 
to the Greek Apocrypha. But Dr. Walch was probably acquaint- 
ed with these authorities, and did not ask about Christians, but 
Jews. He finally appeals, would you believe it, to Mosheim, cer- 
tainly a very great man in ecclesiastical history, but without any 
pretensions to an acquaintance with Jewish antiquities, or orien- 
tal language. He it is, who is to make out Dr. Semler’s point, and 
upon which Dr. Walch desired a testimony : meaning of course, 
that of a contemporary of the Alexandrian Jews. ‘The passage 
which Dr. Semler quotes is in a posthumous work of Mosheim, 
his dogmatics. As all this will seem rather singular to the 
reader, I quote Dr. Semler’s words, which are p. 354, vol. ii. and 
speak of Alexandrian Jews. ‘The reviewer always knows 
less than he fancies. The fact was asserted in Mosheim’s Dog- 
matics, long before my dissertation was written.’’—I add no 
more, for none of my readers will care to know what Mosheim 
may have said about the opivions of the Jews, ina work not pub- 
lished by himself.* Dr. Semler proceeds, * I need quote no far- 
ther: for those who are willing tolearn the truth, here is quite too 
much”—(meaning those, who will take Mosheim’s word for 
what happened 1700 years ago, and that in what he least under- 
stood, Jewish history,) and for such as our quarrelsome re- 
viewer, who are so full of their questions, I could never give 
enough.” But if Dr.Semler has really no authority more compe- 
tent than Mosheim’s, the point must be investigated again, be- 
fore it is admitted. The writings of Philo would be very use- 
ful here, as it would naturally be a previous question, what 
books did Philo, a Jew and an inhabitant of Alexandria, receive 
as inspired. He pronounces the books of Moses to be pecu- 
liarly inspired, and quotes them oftenest: he quotes also the 
other books of the Bible, and represents them as inspired. 
Any one may find the passages in the index to Mangey’s edi- 


* (Michaelis, by dwelling upon the intimation that Mosheim’s dogmat- 


ics was a posthumous work, seems to insinuate that it was not wholly au- 
thentic. Ep. ] 
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tion. Ido not remember to have seen any apocryphal book 
quoted by him, at least not as inspired. But I will not speak 
with certainty, as I did not read his works with a view of as- 
certaining his canon. I should however be glad of more cer- 
tain information, and cannot but sincerely thank Dr. Semler for 
his gratuitous assertions, which will excite others to the inqui- 
ry.* 

9. Upon the proof from miracles of the inspiration of the 
canon, Dr. Semler places little reliance, and in his other wri- 
tings speaks of it, I know not whether as a Jewish weakness or 
superstition. I cannot say what his system of opinions on the 
subject iss He seems to grant the historical truth of the mir- 
acles; he allows that they may be a proof of the truth of reli- 
gion, especially to weaker minds. But he will not allow them 
to be proofs of the canon, because it does not appear that they 
were wrought to confirm the authority of the books, as books, 
but only to confirm the truth of the Christian doctrines in gen- 
eral, 

But one would think that this would not apply to the books 
of Moses atleast. Ifthe miracles of Moses are true, his books 
must be inspired. For the miracles prove him to have been a 
divine messenger, and he frequently asserts that God ordered 
him to say to the people what he recorded in his books, or to 
place in them this and that account and event. At least the 
particular passages, where he expressly says that God command- 
ed him to write or to say thus and thus, must be allowed to be 
confirmed by his miracles, and among these are the collective 
civil, and ritual laws, which however Dr. Semler, if I do not 
misunderstand him, will not recognise as divine. Now if in 
any book, especially in its very commencement, events are re- 
lated—as the creation for instance—which no reasonable writer 
would pretend to derive from any other source than inspiration; 


[* This subject has since been thoroughly discussed in Germany. Dr.Hore- 
nemann, whose opinion is adopted and illustrated by Eichhorn, showed the 
canon of Philo and of the Alexandrian Jews to be the same as our present 
canon of the Old Testament. It is also maintained by the last mentioned 
critic, that the Sadducees and Pharisees received the same canon. Intro- 
duction to the Oid Testament, vol. i. 94-——8, Ev. J 
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we must needs believe that they were thus derived, if we ad- 
mit the miracles to be true, which sanction the veracity of the 
writer. 

The sacred character of the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment depends very directly upon miracles—if not upon those 
which they themselves relate—at least upon those, which were 
wrought by Christ and his apostles. These divine messengers, 
who proved their legation by miracles, declared the holy scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament to be inspired. Now if Dr. Sem- 
ler will maintain that they did not so declare them, I own the 
miracles will not prove the inspiration of the canon for him— 
till the question, as stated under Nos. 7 and 8, is decided. 

10. The only proper and convincing proof of the inspiration 
of the holy scriptures, or rather of the particular parts of them, 
which are inspired, is, according to Dr. Semler, derived from 
their contents—the moral influence of them. ‘This he often 
says, and with a variety of expression; I therefore quote but a 
single passage (Vol. 11. p. 89) that the reader may have his own 
words. ‘The only proof, which can afford entire satisfaction 
to acandid inquirer, is the internal conviction, which those 
truths afford, that are unfolded in these holy scriptures; though 
not in all parts or every book of them. The proof in short, 
which has been called in rather a vague application of scripture 
language [ Rom. viii. 18.] the witness of the spirit in our spir- 
its. From this proof springs the fides divina.” 

It would here be unsafe to accuse Dr. Semler of heresy; 
for it is most certain that many theologians, who consider the 
proof from miracles as a competent proof, do yet use the very 
language, which he does here. If he is wrong, or if he con- 
ceives revealed religion in its least favorable light, they have 
done the same before him. In one respect however those, who 
speak in this way of the witness of the spirit, would differ from 
Dr. Semler. ‘They consider this witness as itself a proper su- 
pernatural influence, that our spiritual improvement is a real 
miracle, and that every one, who is convinced of the divine or- 
igin of revelation, must be so by a direct illumination. This 
Dr. Semler would hardly allow. Though these divines there- 
fore agree with him, that the internal excellence of Christianity 
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is its strongest proof, they differ in the important respect just 
stated. 

And here I must remark, but without the least intention to 
charge Dr. Semler with heresy, deism, or intentional under- 
mining of Christianity, of which he has been hastily accused, 
that this internal proof does not appear competent to me— 
that it amounts to no more than probable evidence. To what 
I have said to this effect on another occasion, I add the follow- 
ing:— The truths, which are taught in scripture, are either such 
as are known by reason, or such as are not—for instance, the 
doctrines of the divinity of Christ, and of the atonement. The 
first, such as are known by reason, will be adopted by the cau- 
tious inquirer for truth, as soon as he sees them philosophically 
made out. But he is not therefore to consider the book, which 
contains them, as imspired, any more than the books of the an- 
cient sages, who may have taught the same truths. The latter, 
the truths nct known by reason, cannot be received as inspired, 
nor even as true, tili the divinity of the book, which contains 
them, is proved by other means. ‘That they are noble doctrines, 
interesting and profitable to the heart—as the doctrine of re- 
demption by Christ—is no proof of their inspiration. Because 
there are fictions which are also noble, and which guide the 
heart through error to virtuee And what if a doctrine be nat- 
urally repulsive, as those of the divinity of Christ and the trin- 
ity, will it then afford this conviction of the inspiration of scrip- 
ture? 

Perhaps there are some opponents of Dr. Semler, whose 
reverence for the orthodox divines, whom he quotes, and who 
on this point agree with him, will lead them into per- 
plexity. Iam not his opponent—on the contrary I coincide 
with him in many respects, as has appeared. But I have as 
little reverence or consideration, as he, for any theological book 
of doctrines, except the symbolical—and acknowledge even a 
less allegiance tothem. I have therefore availed myself as 
freely, as he, of the liberty of expressing my opinion of this 
proof of inspiration. 

I would recommend to Dr. Semler, when ke resumes the 
inquiry, to omit those abundant quotations from the old theo- 
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logians, and even from the fathers, who, not understanding He- 
brew, are incompetent witnesses in the case. I would have 
Dr. Semler’s inquiries confined more strictly to the point. This; 
I doubt not, is the wish of my reader. The day of these an- 
cient divines, of Calovius, Deutschman, and Quenstaedt, has 
gone by. When they are cited, their authority is of no value, 
nor does the reader know whether they are rightly quoted, 
or whether they may not speak another language in their orig- 
inal connexion. To search out the references, and read the 
books—a tedious and unprofitable reading—is a thing for which 
few have taste or time. Does Dr Semler detect errors in them, 
the reader will wish now, since their whole system is obsolete, 
that the Doctor were less occupied in combating the shades of 
other times, and correcting those, who cannot avail themselves 
of his correction—and more ready to take for granted the 
things, which in this age are really known, and to address him- 
self directly to his contemporaries. 


-———— 


LIFE CF MICHAEL SERVETUS. 


{Ir there be any merit in the following account, the public 
are indebted to the author of the manuscript* mentioned in the 
last number of the Repositary (p. 309)—a gentleman of whose 
learning we have already spoken; and of whom we may add— 
“minima pars est laudis doctrina.” This manuscript contains 
not only a life of Servetus, but also a life of Calvin, and a sketch 
of the church history of Geneva. The present writer hopes to 
obtain the permission of its author to deposit it in the library 
of Harvard College; as there are circumstances which may 
prevent its publication at present. With this manuscript con- 
stantly before him, he has drawn up the following account, us- 
ing at the same time some of the most important original au- 
thorities. 

Those on which the author of the manuscript principally 
relied are, as stated by him, the following. Their mention 
will show the extent of his investigations. 

Th. Beza; vita Johannis Calvini. 


* Judge Van der Kemp. 
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Andr. Rivet; Lib. pro pace Ecclesiz: adversus Grotium. 

Drelincourt; Apologia Calvini. 

Jo. Aug. Werdenhagen, (who defended Servetus;) in Sy- 
nopsi Lib. Jo. Bodini de Repub. Amst. Janson, 1650. 

M. de la Roche; in his Bibliotheque Angloise, or in his 
Memoirs of Literature, 8 vols. 8vo. London 1722. The ac- 
count of Servetus is contained in the second volume of the first 
mentioned work, and in the third and fourth volumes of the 
second. [This is a most important authority. La Roche had 
access to the original papers in the trial of Servetus, which are 
preserved in the archives of Geneva. ‘The principal of these 
he has published with scrupulous accuracy. ‘The present wri- 
ter has likewise made use of the Memoirs of Literature. ] 

Jac. G. Chauffepie; Dict. Hist. et Crit. Tom. iv. pp. 219— 
245, comp. with Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. 

Mosheim; who made use of all the documents and facts 
of preceding writers, besides several manuscript documents, in 
his History of Servetus, published 1727. This history, though 
it passes under the name of Mosheim, was written, published, 
and defended by his noble disciple, Henr. Ab. Alwoerden; 
under the sanction of the authority of his master. 

Armand de la Chapelle, who in answer to the preceding 
work, defended Calvin in the Bibliotheque Raisonné, part ii. & 
iii. in which apology he has been thought, by many of Calvin’s 
admirers, to overshoot his mark, by various deviations from 
the truth. 

A more elaborate performance was then published under 
the name of Mosheim, at Helmstad in 1747; in which use was 
made of a nummer of MSS. from the archives of the Senate of 
Geneva, which were partly subjoined to this edition. A sup- 
plement was published at Helmstad in 1750, in answer to some 
objections. 

L’Abbé d’Artigny, Nouvelles Memoires d’Histoire, de 
Critique, et de Litterature, Tom. ii. 

Fr. Turretin, Institutio Theologie, Elench. part ii. 
Loc. xvii. Quest. 24, p. 373. 

Venema; Historie Ecclesiastice Institutio, Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti—7 vols. 4to. Leyde 1783, Tom. vii. pp. 
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461,463. With his usual acuteness and impartiality, Wenema 
las weighed, as in a golden balance, all that has been brought 
forward upon this subject. 

Frederick Samuel Bock, Historia Antitrinitarianorump 
Regiomonti et Lipsiz, vol. ii. part 11. pp. 323—395. 

To the above authorities the following may be added, 
which have been consulted by the present writer. 

Calvin’s own account of his connexion with Servetus, and 
his agency in his death—in his Fidelis expositio errorum Mi- 
chaelis Serveti, et brevis eorumdem Refutatio: ubi docetur 


jure gladii coercendos esse hereticos. ‘The edition which I 


have used is that in the collection of his Theolegical Tracts, 
published with his other works at Amsterdam 1667. 

A Reply to the preceding work, entitled —Contra libellum 
Calvini in quo ostendere conatur hareticos jure gladii coercen- 
dos esse. This was originally published in 1554, and repriut- 
ed in Holland in 18mo in 1662, without the printer’s name or 
that of the place where printeds ‘This work is attributed to 
Castalio, under whose name I shall quote it. ‘The copy which 
I use is of the last edition, and is among the books presented to 
the Library of Harvard College by Hollis, who has written a 
Latin note in a blank leaf, of which the following is a translation. 
“ Concerning this very rare-book and its true author, see Mo- 
sheim’s History of Servetus p. 135, and Reimannus zncatalogd 
bibl. theologic. p. 1043. ‘There are many things in this book 
concerning Servetus and Calvin, which are not to be found else- 
where.” Castalio, it should be recollected, was contemporary 
with Calvin, and lived near the scene of the trial and execution 
of Servetus. 

Bibliotheca Antitrinitarianorum, &c. Op. Post. Christoph. 
Chr. Sandii. 

An impartial history of Michael Servetus, burnt alive at 
Geneva for heresie. London, printed for Aaron Ward, at 
the King’s Arms, in Little Britain, 1724. This is principally 
quoted from La Roche, but contains the famous passage of Ser- 
vetus, concerning the circulation of the blood, and some other 
things not in the account of La Roche. 

A brief account of ‘Calvin’s causing Servetus to be burnt 


Vol. LV. No. 1. 5 
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as an heretic. With a defence of the account. By George 
Benson D. D. published in a collection of his tracts; London 
1748. Dr. Benson’s account likewise is principally taken from 
La Roche. 

An Apology for Dr. Michael Servetus, &c. By Richard 
Wright. Wisbech, 1806, 8vo. Mr. Wright’s views of his 
subject are very correct; but his Apology would have been 
much more valuable, if he had quoted his authorities particu- 
larly; ifhe had been more accurate in his translations; if he 
had not given some things, for which there is no good authori- 
ty; and if he had been much less diffuse in his reflections and 
remarks. 

I have also (as had the author of the MS.) consulted Sen- 
nebier; in his Histoire Litteraire de Geneve (a2 Geneve, 1786, 
3 Tomes. 8vo.) Sennebier is one of the modern apologists 
of Calvin; but is very inaccurate, and discovers so much igno- 
rance, as to quote (vol. 1. p. 216) a passage, as a fragment of a 
letter of Calvin, which is really to be found in Calvin’s work 
above mentioned. 

Mr. Robinson also has treated of this subject in his Eccle- 
siastical Researches; but this work I have not seen. | 





Micuart Servetus was born, as it is generally related, at 
Villanueva in Arragon,* about the year 1509. His father was 
anotary. He was educated in the Roman Catholic religion; 
and after having been instructed by the Dominicans in the lib- 
eral arts, he was sent to the university at Toulouse, where he 
studied the civil law for two or three years. It was about this 
period that he became acquainted with the scriptures. 

Early in life, probably in 1525 or 1526, he made a Journey 
into Italy, in the train of Quintanus, a Dominican confessor of 
Charles V. In Italy likewise, in the year 1528, he was present 
at the emperor’s coronation at Bononce; and was shocked and 
disgusted with the pomp of the Roman Pontiff, and still more 
with the sort of adoration which he saw that he received.f 

* Mr. Wright says, “It apyears from his own confession, in his exam- 
ination at Vienne, that he was bora at Tudela in Navarre. p» 89. 

{ Chris. Restitut. p. 462, and his Pref. to Ptolem. tabule, MS. [The 

authorities, to which we subjoin “MS,** gre to be understood as given ir 


Jude Van der Kemp’s manuscript. ] 
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At what time he adopted his religious opinions, as a pro- 
testant, and an antitrinitarian, is uncertain. Notwithstanding 
the aspersions of Calvin, and his strange denial of the learn- 
ing of Servetus,* there is little doubt that the latter read the 
scriptures in their original languages. He often appealed to 
the Hebrew Text, and inserted many passages from the New 
Testament in his writings. He was well acquainted also with 
the Fathers, and with the works of his contemporaries. There 
is an idle story, that he spent some time in Africa, and borrow- 
ed his opinions of the followers of Mahomet; but this inven- 
tion of his enemies has long since been confuted} 

To Michael Servetus is due not only the honor of having 
been one of the earliest among the reformers; but another to 
which it is not so generally known that he is entitled. He was 
the first Protestant who publicly opposed himself to that doc- 
trine, which at the present day enlightened Christians are 


continually more and more disposed to regard as one of the 


most gross corruptions of their religion—I mean the doctrine of 
the ‘lrinity. 

In his early and unsupported opposition, he was uniform 
and consistent, and he maintained his belief with a courage 
worthy of the truth. It is said indeed, that his opinions on 
the subject of the person of-our Saviour, as they appear in his 
writings, are not always intelligible, and his meaning does not 
always seem to be such as could be clearly explained. This 


however, if it be true, is no more than one might expect, if we 


consider the age in which he lived; the absurd modes of rea- 
soning and philosophising which then prevailed; the influence 
which the popular and universal belief must have had even 
upon the mind of one, who in great part saw its incorrectness; 
and remember that he was alone, without advice, with- 
out any opportunities for the friendly discussion of his opin- 
ions; and that there were few preceding writers from whom 
he could derive assistance. 


About the year 1530 Servetus determined to pass into Switz- 


* Calvin’s Ref. Err. Mich. Servet. p- 523 ed. Amst. 


| T By Crellius, La Roche, 1 fosheim, and lately by Bock in his Hist. An- 
titrin. Tom, ij, cap. 2. p.324. MS, 
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erland or Germany, for the purpose of uniting himself with 
the other reformers. He at first fixed his residence at Basil: 
Here he became familiar with Oecolampadius, and had various 
conversations with him on religious subjects. It appears that 
in these conversations, he maintained with firmness the opinions 
he had embraced. This is also evident from the letters, which 
Oecolampadius addressed to him, before he had published his 
first work on the trinity.* 

These discussions having alienated many from Servetus, he 
left Basil, where Oecolampadius was in high authority, and 
went to Strasburg in 1531. Here he conversed with Capito 
and Bucer, two celebrated reformers of that city; and com- 
plained to them of the harsh treatment he had ‘received from 
Occolampadius, who defended his conduct in a letter to Bucer 
—i will be mild in other things,” said he, “but not when I 
hear Jesus Christ blasphemed.t 

Servetus was young, and ardent in the support of his opin- 
ions. He was at this time but little more than twenty one 
years of age. He probably perceived no reason why he might 
not write as freely against the trinity, as other reformers had 
written against the doctrine of transubstantiation. Before 
leaving Basil he had delivered a work on the subject to a book- 
seller, one Cornelius Rouss of Hagenauin Elsas. It was pub- 
lished while he was at Strasburg in 1531. Its title was De 
Trinitatis erroribus Libri septem. Per Michaelem Servetum, alias 
Reves, ab Arragonia Hispanum. Anno MDXXX/J, i. e. Seven 
books concerning the errors of the trinity. By Michael Ser- 
vetus, alias Reves, a Spaniard of Arragon. It consists of one 
hundred and nineteen leaves in 8vo. The following account 
of the opinions, which Servetus maintained in this work, is 
wholly borrowed from La Roche, who had a printed copy of it 
in his possession.{ Servetus in the first place undertook te 
show, that the words Yesus, and Christ, and Son of God, denote 
only a man; and endeavoured to prove it by various passages 


* Venema, Historia Eccles. Tom. vii. 465—Epist. Zuinglii et Oeco- 
lampadii—Oeccolampadii Epist. ad Servetum, apud Mosheim. Lib.i.p. 83, 
et pp. 388—392.—Bockius, Lib. i. pp» 329—331. MS. 

{ Buchat iii. p. 108. MS. 

+ Memoirs of Literature, vo). fii. p. 74 
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of scripture. He explained many other passages agreeably 
to his system, and answered the objections of the orthodox. 
This part of his work may be easily understood; but when he 
comes to his own notions concerning the person of our Saviour, 
he is obscure and unintelligible. He says, for instance, that 
Christ was preformed in the divine mind, he was a certain mode 
of existence, which God constituted in himself; that he might 
make himself visible to us; i.e. by describing the effigies of Fesus 
Christ in himself.* He calls this the Lace of God, and the 
Word that was made flesh. He denied the Trinity, continues 
La Roche, as modern unitarians do; but he had a very differ- 
ent opinion from theirs concerning Jesus Christ, as appears from 
this passage. On this opinion he insisted in his last writings. 
He used several expressions in this book, at which the ortho- 
dox were very much offended; for he called the three Divine 
Persons, a mere imagination, a chimera, metaphysical gods, c.f} 

Upon the publication of the work of Servetus, an outcry 
was at once raised in Germany, which was reechoed in Switzer- 
land. Bucer uttered a declaration, respecting its author, which 
was so congenial with the temper of Caivin, that the latter 
treasured it up, and recorded it about twenty years afterward, 
in a letter, which he wrote a little before the death of Servetus. 
That moderate man, as Calvin informs us that he was, declared 
that Servetus “‘deserved to have his bowels ript out, and to he 
torn in pieces.”{ The divines of Switzerland were alarmed, 


* Erat Christus in mente divina praformatus, erat quidem modus se 
habendi, quem in se ipso Deus disposuit, ut se ipsum nobis patefaceret, 
scilicet Jesu Christi effigiem in se describendo. 

{ This work of Servetus was suppressed at Ratisbon by Jo. Quintan, 
through the zeal of Jo. Cochlzus, 1532. See Surius, p. 288: At Paris in 
1725 at the auction of the library of Du Fay it was sold for 450 livres, about 
90 dollars. At Bremen, at the auction Godfr. Tungst, it was sold for 25 
dollars. Mosheim, § Ixiv. Another edition was procured by Georg. Ser- 
pillus, superintendant at Ratisbon. Bibl. Mall. vol. iv. p. 128. Bockius ii, 
2, p- 338. Sandius. Biblioth. Antitrin. mentions the Dutch translation 
of this book by Regnerus Vitellius, i.e. Regnier Telle 1620: ‘This is a 
very faithful and accurate translation, which I possess.” MS. 

+ Is est, de quo fidelis Christi minister, et sancte memoriz D. Bucerus, 
quum alioqui mansueto esset ingenio, pro suggestu, pronunciavit dignum 
esse qui avulsis visceribus discerperetur. Calvini Epist. p. 293, 4—p. 90. 
Edit. Amstelod. 1567, Ad Sultzerum gel Sulcerum. MS, 
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lest they might be suspected of being contaminated with the 
heresy. Occolampadius, in a letter to the same Bucer, wrote 
as follows:—“Our friends at Berne are very much offended 
with the book, De Trinztatis erroribus, which some of them 
have seen. I desire you to acquaint Luther that this ‘book 
was printed out of this country, and without our knowledge.— 
Our church will be very ill spoken of, unless our divines cry 
him down.—We know not how that beast crept in among us. 
He wrests every thing to prove that the Son is not coeternal 
and consubstantial with the Father; and undertakes to prove 
that the man Christ is the Son of God.’’* Oecolampadius 
however wrote to Servetus himself two letters,} in which he en- 
deavoured to confute his opinions in a very civil manner, and in- 
treated him to renounce them. He likewise expressed himself 
with moderation in a discourse which he delivered concerning 
the book of Servetus, before the magistrates of Basil.+ 
Notwithstanding, however, all the reproach and enmity, 
which his first book had drawn down upon him, Servetus a 
vear afterward [1532] published a second upon the same sub- 
ject. Its title was Dzalogorum de Trinitate libriduo. De Fus- 
titia regnt Christi capitula quatuor. Per Michaelem Servetum, 
alias Reves, ab Arragonia Hispanum, MDXXXII, i.e. Two 
books of dialogues on the trinity; and four short chapters on 
the righteousness of the kingdom of Christ. By Michael Ser- 
vetus, &c. It contains only six sheets in 8vo.§ He prefixed 
an advertisement to it, in which he says:—“ All which I lately 
wrote in seven books against the trinity, I now, candid reader, 
xetract. Not because what I wrote is false, but because it is 
imperfect; and, as it were, written by a child to children.— 
That the former book was published in a manner so barbarous, 
confused, and incorrect, must be ascribed to my unskilfulness 


and the carelessness of the printer.” 


* Oecolampadii et Zuinglii Epistole. Lib. iv. p. 801. Basil 1592, 4to. 

{ The first and second of the First Book. ¢ Ib. p. 83. 

§ Memoirs of Lit. vol. ili. p. 75. La Roche had a printed copy in his 
possession. 

4] Sandius, in his Biblioth, Antitrin, has pagserved the whole of the ad. 
vertisement, p. 12. 
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In the year 1533, Malancthon wrote the following remark- 
able passage in a letter to Joachim Camerarius:—“ You ask me 
what I think of Servetus. I see very well that he wants neith- 
er acuteness nor cunning in disputation, but I do not allow him 
any weight. His ideas too, as it seems to me, are confused; 
and his opinions, on the subjects of which he treats, are not ex- 
plained with precision. On the subject of justification he talks 
like a madman. About the trinity, you know I have been al- 
ways afraid that these notions sooner or later would break out. 
Good God, what tragedies shall this question raise among pos- 
terity, es EFLY UMOSATIG 6 Aoryos, 4 ESV UOGaTIs To msevua; Whether the 
Logos be a person, and whether his Spirit be a person? I hold 
fast to those words of scripture, which command the invocation 
of Christ; which is to bestow upon him the honors of divinity, 
and which is full of consolation; but to inquire more accu- 
rately into the identities and differences of the hypostases is not 
very useful.” * 

After publishing the books already mentioned, Servetus left 
Germany. He was poor, he was ignorant of the German lan- 
guage, and he found that his theological opinions exposed him 
to neglect, abuse, and persecution. l’rom Germany he went 
to Lyons: and at this time probably was employed in that city 
as a corrector of the press; a business which, in that age, 
was generally performed by men of learning and abilities. Af- 
ter remaining at Lyons for some time, he determined to study 
the medical profession, and proceeded for this purpose to the 
university at Paris, where he was as early as the year 1534. 
Calvin likewise was at this time in Paris, and opposed the doc- 
trines of Servetus. According to beza a meeting was agreed 
upon between them; when the former came to the place appoint- 
ed, and waited for some time, but Servetus did not appear; be- 
cause, according to the narrator, he feared the sight of Calvin.{ 
Why he did not come it is now fruitless to inquire. Calvin, ac- 
cording to Beza, went to the appointed conference at the im- 
minent danger of his life, as at that time the favorers of the 


* Melancton Epist. Lib. iy.ep. 140. Vide etiam epist. ad Brentium. 
ful. 1553. ib. p- 377. MS. 
t Vita Calvini, prope init 
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Reformation in Paris were obliged generally to act with great 
circumspection. 

At Paris Servetus took the degree of Master of Arts, and 
afterward that of Doctor of Medicine. He then commenced 
the practice of physic, in which he was successful, and deliver- 
ed at the same time public lectures on mathematics and geog- 
raphy. 

While Servetus was residing at Paris his books were read, 
and his opinions were making progress and gaining converts in 
Italy. In 1539 Meianchton, in his zeal for the salvation of Pa- 
pists, wrote a letter to the Senate of Venice, informing them 
that a book of Servetus, who had revived the error of Paulus 
Samosatensis, was spread about in their country, and that, as 
he was informed by one Braceicto, more than forty individuals 
of rank and condition had embraced the antitrinitarian heresy. 
He beseeched them to fly from, expel, and execrate the impi- 
ous errors of Servetus.* It is not improbable that it was by 
the books of Servetus on the Trinity, that Lelius Socinus, 
[ Lelio Sozzini] who was himself an Italian, was excited to the 
investigation of the subjects 

In 1535 Servetus published at Lyons an edition of Pirck- 
heimer’s translation of Ptolemy’s Geography, from the press of 
Melch. and Casp. Trechsel. It would appear evidently from 
this edition, if nothing else remained of Servetus, that he was 
well acquainted with the Greek language, with mathematics, 
geography, and ancient literature. He corrected the translation 
from ancient manuscripts, and illustrated it with notes.+ 

Whilst residing at Paris, he published likewise one or two 
works connected with his profession; and among others a trea- 
tise de syrupis,t of which a copy is preserved in the royal li- 
brary at Keenigsberg. This treatise has been spoken of as en- 


* Melanchth, Epp. Lib: i. ep. iiie MSe { MS. 


+ Syruporum universa ratio, ad Galeni censuram diligenter expolita:- 
cui, post integram de concoctione disputationem, prescripta est vera 
purgandi methodus, cum expositione aphorismi, Concocta medicart. Micha- 
ele Villanovano auctore-—Parisiis ex officina Simonis Collinz, 1537. plag. 
9. 8vo. It was republished at Venice, by Vincent Valgris, 1545. MS. 
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titling him to the honor of being, @ most learned interpreter of 
Galen, and an excellent physician.* 

But he has a much higher title to distinction in physical sci- 
ences. He was the first physician,t who published to the world, 
an account of what anatomists call the minor circulation, or the 
passage of the blood from the right ventricle to the left auricle 
of the heart, through the lungs; and at the same time gave 
some hints of the use of respiration, and even concerning the 
circulation of the blood through the whole body. The passage 
in which he thus wrote, is to be found in the last work which 
he published. It is sufficiently curious, and I have given it in the 
margin. Itshewsno ordinary mind, and one which, if his life 
had not been prematurely cut off, might have passed on to high- 
er attainments, and anticipated the honor of that complete dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, which has immortalised 
the name of Harvey. The care of his enemies effected a de- 
struction so nearly complete of the books of Servetus, th%t 
his title to this distinction has been comparatively but little 
known.} 


* Ant. van der Linden de Scriptis medicis Lib. i. p. 486 ed. 3tia. Amst. 
1662. MS. 


{ The first ray of light was thrown on the circulation, by a man [Ser- 
vetus ] whose name cannot be mentioned without exciting feelings of com- 
passion for his unmerited end barbarous treatment; and of indignation at 
the unrelenting bigotry of his cruel persecutor and implacable judge. 
Rees’ Cyclopedia. Article Circulation. 


+ The following is from the Impartial History of Servetus, p. 67, et seq. 

Dr. Douglass [in his Bibliographie Anatomice Specimen) observes, “that 
Servetus was apprized of the circulation of the blood; and it was from 
thence, no doubt, that he says, that passage was found in the 5th book of 
Servetus’s Restitution of Christianity. 

‘Servetus saith, that there are three sorts of spirits in the human body, viz. 
natural, vital, and anima/, which are not in reality three, but two distinct 
spirits only; the arteries communicating, by anastomosis, the vital spirit 
to the veins, in which it is called natural. The first spirit then is the 
blood, whose seat is in the liver, and in the veins of the body; the second 
is the vital spirit, whose seat is in the heart and the arteries; the third is 
the animal spirit, whose seat is in the brain and nerves. 

‘That we may therefore conceive how the blood comes to be the very 
life; we must first know, that the substantial generation of the vital spirit 
itself is made and nourished by the inspired air, and the most subti! blood. 
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After residing for some time principally at Paris, Servetus 
removed to practise physic at Charlieu, a town about twelve 
miles distance from Lyons, where he resided for two or three 
years. At Lyons he met with Peter Palmier, archbishop and 
count of Vienne in Dauphiny. The prelate had been some- 
time before at Paris; and was there either the friend or pupil 
of Servetus, who had given him lectures on Ptolemy’s geogra- 
phy. Being a lover of learned men and fond of Servetus, he 
urged him to go to Vienne to practise his profession, and of- 
fered him an apartment in his palace. The offer was accept- 


The vital spirit hath its origin from the left ventricle of the heart, but its 
perfection chiefly from the lungs: It is a fine spirit produced by the power 
of a gentle heat, of a bright colour, of an igneous quality; and is as it were, 
a lucid vapour from the purest blood, having the substance of water, air, 
and fire. It is generated by the air, which we inspire, mixt in the lungs 
with the elaborated subtil blood, which the right ventricle communicates 


to the left. 
‘Now this communication is not made through the septum of the heart, 


as itis commonly believed; but the subtil blood is driven by a wonderful 
contrivance, from the right ventricle of the heart, through a long duct, 
into the lungs, by which itis prepared, and made bright; then it passeth 
from the vena arteriosa into the arteria venosa;* there it mixeth with ine 
spired air, and is purged from its fuligo by expiration. Lastly the whole 
mixture is brought into the left ventricle of the heart by diastole, and is 
become fit matter to produce the vital spirit. 

‘That the communication and the preparation, are made through the 
lungs, we learn, from the various conjunction and communication of the 
wena arteriosa with the arteria venosa in the lungs; this is confirmed by 
the considerable bigness of the vena arteriosa, which hath never been so 
large, nor would send forth from the heart into the lungs such a quantity 
of the pure blood, was it only for the nourishment of the lungs; nor would 
the heart serve the lungs upon that account, since the lungs themselves 
in an embryo, till the time of its birth, do receive their nutrition from some. 
thing else, because of the little membranes of the heart, according to Ga- 
lenus. 

A little after he adds, ‘that vital spirit therefore is transfused from the 
left ventricle of the heart into the arteries of the whole body, in sucha 
manner, that the most subtil portion of it flies upward, where it is further 
refined, especially in the plexus retiformis, under the basis of the cerebrum, 
where the vital spirit begins to be changed into the animal one, drawing 
nearer to the true nature of a rational soul.’ 

The original of the passage may be found in the above work. 


* Pulomanry artery and pulmonary vein. 
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ed by Servetus. To him and to his patron the connexion 
was equally honorable. It is consolatory and instructive to 
learn, that even in that age, a protestant and an antitrinitarian, 
and one too who had published his opinions to the world, 
found a home in the palace of a Roman archbishop. It would 
be well if we were not obliged to remember, that not many 
years afterward, Servetus was deprived of this patronage, re- 
duced to ruin, and obliged to fly from Vienne, through the in- 
trigues of a protestant reformer, a bitter and persevering ene- 
my, who finally pursued him to the stake. 

In 1542, Servetus published an edition of the Bible in the 
Latin translation of Pagninus, corrected by him, and with a 
preface and annotations of his own. For this labor he receiv- 
ed according to Calvin, 500 livres—and he defiled every page 
of the book, says the same authority, with futile trifles or with 
impious nonsense.* ‘There are many pages, says Mosheim, 
without any annotations; there are no futile trifles, nor impi- 
ous nonsense; but every where striking proofs of a mind which 
revered Christ. Servetus, he adds, erred only in this, that he 
did not find our Saviour in the words of the Old Testament, 
but in the deeds and facts there recorded.t 

The preface to this Bible with some of the annotations, are 
given by La Roche. The opinion of Servetus referred to by 
Mosheim, respecting the Jewish prophecies of Christ and of 
the Gospel seems to have been this; that for the most part they 
had direct reference to persons or events in the Jewish history, 
which were typical of Christ, or events in the Christian dispen- 
sation; that sometimes however the prophet passed from the 
type to the thing typified, and used expressions too bold and 
sublime to be true except of the latter.t Ifthe notion of a dou- 
ble sense of prophecy were at all to be maintained, no account 
of it seems to be so rational as that given by Servetus. There 


* Singulas paginas partim multis futilibus nugis, partim impiis deliriis 
inquinavit. Caly. Ref. Err. Serveti p. 803 ed. Gen. p. 522, ed. Amst 

T Mosheim p. 341. MS. 

+ Mr. Wright has given a translation of the preface and notes, of which 
I.a Roche had given the original. There are errors however in Mr. 
Wright’s translation. Respecting Servetus’ Bible, see also Mosheim ppe 
406—414, and Venema, H. E.sec.xvi. § 466, Tom, vii. p. 466. MS. 
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are other marks of good sense in his preface, and of correct 
notions respecting the interpretation of the scriptures. 

We are now entering upon those events which finally ter- 
minated in the persecution and murder of Servetus. The en- 
mity of Calvin against him was exasperated about this time 
by some letters which passed between them. At what period 
their correspondence commenced there are, I believe, no means 
of determining. In the last work of Servetus, are inserted 
thirty letters, which he had at different times written to Calvin. 
Many of them are answers to such as had been received from 
the latter.* 

An account however of a part of their correspondence, be- 
ginning with a letter sent by Servetus from Lyons, is given by 
Calvin.; According to this account Servetus addressed to 
him three questions, to which he requested his answers. 
They were as follows. 

1. Whether the man Jesus, who was crucified, were the Son 
of God, and how he was thus his Son? 

2. Whether the kingdom of Christ be in men; when a man 
enters into it; and when is he regenerated? 

3. Whether Christian baptism requires faith in him who 
receives it, like the Lord’s supper; and for what purpose they 
were both instituted in the new covenant? 

On the last question it may be observed, that Servetus was 
opposed to the baptism of infants. Calvin has not given the 
letter of Servetus, in which he proposed these questions; but 
there is no doubt that it was sufficiently respectful, for the re- 
ply of Calvin is moderate and decent. Servetus returned a 
second letter, published by Calvin, in which he controverted 
the.opinions of the latter; but I believe very few readers will 
pretend that it is written in a style of disrespect or animosity. 
Hereupon, “I admcnished him, says Calvin, coolly, but a lit- 
tle more sharply than his nature could bear, to conduct him- 
self more temperately.” Accustomed to dictate to those around 
him, and to have high respect paid to his authority, by all with 


whom he was not openly at enmity, Calvin could not bear the 


* MS. 
} Refut. Err. Mich. Servet p. 517 et seq. ed. Amst. 
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opposition of a man, who treated him as an equal and endea- 
voured with strength and acuteness of argument, to confute his 
opinions. The second reply of Calvin, mentioned above, is in 
a style of brutal insolence. I quote some of the expressions. 
“This nonsense,” says Calvin,“‘is too absurd. Do not please your- 
self with such futile calumnies. Your calumny is too outrage- 
ous. I am astonished at vour arrogance. Who are you, that 
you would have us, despising the authority of Paul, by whom 
we know that Christ spake, give heed to your fictions!—I do 
not find in you the candor which an ingenuous man ought to 
have.—If you have not made the determination to fly from 
truth and oppose it, I will show you in a few words that you 
have wholly mistaken the meaning of Peter.”—TIn answer to 
some further questions which Servetus had proposed in his se- 
cond letter, he says—*I would answer you, if I could do it brief- 
ly; but I am too much occupied to write whole books for you 
alone.” Respecting one of these questions he says, “I do not 
understand your meaning, however accustomed I am to your 
nonsense—pardon me, the case obliges me to speak thus. I 
do not hate you or despise you, nor wish to treat you harshly. 
But I must be made of iron, not to be moved, when you insult 
the true doctrine with so much petulance.” 

The last sentence may be thus expressed in different lan- 
guage—I must be much less than I am the slave of angry and 
malignant passions, to bear with any patience your opposition 
to my opinions. 

I admonished him, says Calvin, that he should behave him- 
self more temperately. It is a pity that Calvin never thought 
of setting him an example to this purpose, as well as of giving 
him an admonition. Nor is it easy to perceive how the style 
of the letter to which he replied could have been much more 
temperate than it really was. The conclusion of what Servetus 
had written is as follows. “I earnestly entreat you (Rogo te 
per Deum) since you have declared that you are ready to add 
a further answer if requested, to teach me in the first place, &c. 
He then proposes five questions before referred to, and adds— 
“Finally I beg of you, that you would not think it too great trou- 
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ble to read the fourth book on Baptism, for you seem not yet 
to have read it. May God have mercy upon us. Amen.” 

The conclusion of Calvin’s reply was thus—May God grant 
that, laying aside your pride, you may endure to be an humble 
disciple of truth. 

Of the provocation however which Calvin thought he had 
received and of the complacency which he felt in his own re- 
ply, some judgment may be formed from a letter which he 
wrote immediately after to Frellon, a bookseller of Lyons. 
This man was an admirer of Calvin, and is said to have engaged 
Servetus in this correspondence. To him Calvin wrote as fol- 
lows. ‘As to what he [Servetus] has written to me with such 
a spirit of pride, I have been willing to bring down his arro- 
gance by talking to him in an harsher manner than I am ac- 
customed to. But I could not do otherwise; for I assure you 
there is no lesson more necessary for him to learn, than that of 
humility; and that must come from the grace of God, and no 
where else.”.... “If he goes on in sucha style, as he has 
done hitherto, you will but loose your time to take any further 
pains upon him; for I have other affairs upon my hands that 
are more pressing, and I should have a scruple of conscience 
to give myself any further trouble about him, not doubting but 
he is a Satan to turn my attention from other studies more use- 
ful.”* 

From the manner, in which Calvin has spoken of the letter 
of Servetus which he has published, we may estimate how lit- 
tle regard is to be paid to his assertions respecting the language 
and conduct of the latter, in other cases, where we have not, as 
in the present, an opportunity of comparing them with the 
fact. 

It appears by the conclusion of Servetus’ letter, in which he 
requests Calvin to read the book upon baptism, that he sent him 
a manuscript work. ‘This probably contained the substance of 
what he afterwards published in his last book, the Restitutic 
Christianismi. Calvin says however, that by his second reply 
Servetus was so enraged, that after that he had recourse only 


* See Wright’s Apology for Servetus p.119 seq. The letter is quoted 
as authentic by Sennebier vol, i. p. 221. 
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to curses and execrations. Of this he gives no proof, and there 
is little question that it is, as are many other things in Calvin’s 
account, a foolish and extravagant misrepresentation. It is 
most probable however that Servetus, a Spaniard, a man of 
talents and learning, and an eminent physician, was not a little 
indignant, that a friendly correspondence should be broken off 
in a manner so insulting. 

It was about six years before his death, that is, about the 
same time when the correspondence took place, of which we 
have been speaking, that he addressed a letter to Abel Poupin, 
one of the ministers of Geneva, by which a man of such a tem- 
per as Calvin must have been not alittle enraged. It was pro- 
duced against Servetus at his trial. It is ina very high de- 
gree honorable to his character. Though the language is in 
some parts coarse and violent, yet it discovers no acrimony nor 
malevolence; but the zeal of a sincere reformer and the spirit 
and determination of a martyr. In this letter Servetus proph- 
esied his future fate, and declared his readiness to meet it. Af- 
ter some arguments from scripture he says—“ Hence you may 
perceive how your gospel is confounded with the law. Your 
gospel is without the one God, without true faith, without good 
works. Instead of the one God you have a three headed Cer- 
berus; instead of true faith you have a fatal delusion; and good 
works you say are empty shows.‘ Faith in Christ is with you 
a mere outside colouring without eficacy. Man with you is 
a chimera, whose will is enslaved. Regeneration by water, 
which is from heaven, you do not acknowledge, but consider it 
afable. You shut the kingdom of heaven against mea, by ex- 
cluding them from it as a thing imaginary. Alas for you! alas, 
alas! I wish you may be so admonished by this third epistle, as 
to think better of these things, for I shall admonish you no 
more. You are offended perhaps that I engage in that bat- 
tle of Michael, and desire you to be engaged in it also. But 
carefully consider the passage in which it is spoken of, and you 
will see that they were to be MEN, who should fight in ¢hat bat- 
tle, exposing themselves to death for the blood and testimony 
of Jesus Christ. It is well known that such are called angels 
in the scripture, Do you not see that the passage has relation 
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to the church of Christ which has been vanquished for so many 
years! ..... Jcertainly know that I must die in this cause; 
but because I shall be a disciple like my master, I am not on 
that account cast down. This indeed I am concerned about, 
that through your means I have it not in my power to correct 
some passages in my writings, which are in Calvin’s posses- 
sion. Farewell! and do not expect any more letters from me. 

“TI will stand upon my guard, I will watch and see what he 
will say. 

“For he will come, he will certainly come, and will not 
tarry.” * 

In the year 1546, about the same time that Servetus wrote 
what I have quoted, Calvin determined on his death, if he 
should ever be in his power. The latter addressed a letter at 
this period to Farel, which was never printed, but which was 
preserved at Paris, in which, Varillas says, were the following 
words:—‘“Servetus has lately writ tv me, and sent to me at the 
same time a large book, stuffed with idle fancies and full of ar- 
rogance. He says I shall find init admirable things, and such 
as have been hitherto unheard of. He offers to come hither if 
I like it: But I will not engage my word, for if he comes and 
if any regard be had to my authority, I shall not suffer him to 
escape with life.”” The book here referred to is, without doubt, 
the manuscript before mentioned. Sorbiere speaks of the same 
letter, and Grotius says that he saw it at Paris.¢ The same letter is 
mentioned by others; and there is no doubt of its being authen- 
tic. It is quoted as such by Sennebier, one of the apologists of 
Calvin. Calvin is said likewise to have written in the same 
manner to Viret.t 

Calvin likewise, before Servetus was in his power, reviled 


him even in his commentaries on the Bible. On the very first 


chapter of Genesis, third verse, he breaks out—*This alone is 
enough to refute the blasphemy of Servetus. This obscene 


* The original of this letter was published by La Roche from the hand 
writing of its author. Mem.of Lit. Vol. iv. pp. 81,82. <A translation is 
given by Mr. Wright, pp. 525-328, but it is in several places incorrect. 

¢ La Roche, Mem. o/ Lit. vol. iv. pp, 50, 51. Wright’s Apology, pp. 
130, 131. 

+ Grotii Opera Theol. tom. 3, p. $03, fol. Lond, 1679. 
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dog barks, that this was the origin of the Word, when God 
commanded there should be light.” Upon John i. 1, too, 
Calvin used such languasre as this—“ that most arrogant knave, 
the Spaniard, Servetus.” “I know what this dog barks out.” 
And in his Commentary on the first Epistle of John i. 1. he 
speaks of the “frivolous and. shameful dishonesty of Servetus,” 
and his impious interpretations.* 

While the enmity of Calvin was thus inflamed against Ser- 
vetus, and the fire was kindling for his destruction, the latter, 
not disheartened by the ill treatment he had already encounter- 
ed, or by the prospect of persecution which was full in his view, 


* “Quod unum ad refutandam blasphemiam Serveti sufficiat. Latrat 
hic obscenus canis hoc primum fuisse Verbi initium, quum Deus manda- 
vit ut lux esset. Gen. i. 3. Servetus, superbissimus ex gente Hispanica 
nebulo, zternum hune sermonem tunc demum exortum esse fingit, quum 
in mundi creatione exertus est——Nec me latet quid oblatret hic canis, et 
quid cavillati sunt olim Arriani, Evang. Joan. i. 1. Quo refellitur putidum 

erveticavillum. Czterum non minus frivola quam pudenda Serveti im- 
probitas, qui hee verba urget, quo probet Sermonem Dei fuisse visibilem 
ac palpabilem. Impieé duplicem in Christo naturam vel destruit vel miscet: 
figementum igitur nescio quod comminiscitur ke. 1, Epis. Joan i. 1. Am- 
sterdam Ed. of Calvin’s works. [On the same page with the first passage 
quoted stand the remarks of Calvin upon pyqyx, which, because it is in 
the plural number, but yet translated God, and joined with singular verbs, 
has been thought to convey an intimation of the plurality of persons in the 
unity of the divine nature. These are Calvin’s words. ‘*Deus-:” the origin- 
al is pyt>x, a noun of the pluralnumber. From this it has been inferred, 
that the three persons are noted; but as this seems to me anincompetent 
proof of so great a thing, I will not insist upon the word. I would rather 
warn the reader to avoid such violent glosses. For while they think they 
gain here an argument for the divinity of the Son and Spirit, against the 
Arians, they involve themselves in the errors of Sabeilius. For Moses im- 
mediately after adds, Elohim spoke, and the Spirit of Elohim moved on the 
waters. Sothatif the three persons are meant to be denoted, they are 
confounded. And it will follow, that the Son was begotten by himself, 
and that the Spirit is not of the Father, but of himself. These absurdities 
prevent me from wresting that to the Persons, which Moses applied more 
simply to God himself.” Sixtinus Amama, in his Antibarbarus Biblicus, lib. 
ile pe 281, tells us, that Peter of Lombard—master of sentences, so called— 
was the first that urged this argument for the Trinity, which Calvin, as wel! 
as nany previous divines, reject. See some ingenious remarks upon this 
argument, in Mr. Worcester’s Bible News, p. 37. 2d, Edit. ] 
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determined to publish his last work on the subject of religion. 
It was entitled the restoration of Christianity.* 


* Restitutio Christianismi, hoc est, totius Ecclesiz ad sua limina voca- 
tio, in integrum restituta cognitione Dei, fidei Christi, justificationis nose 
tre, Regenerationis Baptismi, et Cane Domini manducationis: restituto 
denique nobis Regno Ceelesti, Babylonis impiz captivitate soluta, et Anti- 
christo cum suis penitus Cestructo. 

Of this work a short synopsis is given in Sandius’ Bibliotheca Antitrin. 
pp. 13, 14, and likewise in the manuscript before me. Judge Van der Kemp 
mentions his having perused a MS copy in the possession of the Rev. 
S.S. Stapfer of Bern. In the notes which are appended to this, three other 
MSS. are mentioned, 1. One in the Royal Library at Gottingen, present- 
ed by Samue! Creilius, to the Chancellor Mosheim, from which that of 
Stapfer was vised: - 2. One translated by John Preusz, an unitarian cler- 
gyman, the father in law of Samuel Crellius. ‘ihis MS. after passing 
through the hands of Crellius, La Croze, Wolfe, and others, was sold at 
auction in Amsterdam in 1745, and bought by a bookseller of the name of 
Hartig for 86 florins, about .'6 dollars. And 3. one clandestinely trans- 
cribed from the preceding, which in 1744 was sold at Amsterdam for 
more than 100 florins, about 42 dollars. To these it may be added, that 
La Roche mentions his having a manuscript copy in his possession, and 
another is mentioned by Bockius, as in the Library of the Rev. D. Jablon- 
sky, which however it is supposed may be one of the two last, above men- 
tioned. 

With regard to printed copies, both the manuscripts, which had been in 
the possession of Crellius, were transcribed from a printed copy, which 
Wes procured in England, between the years 1660 and 1668, by Daniel 


alia 
Marcus Szent-Trani, afterwards Bishop of the Unitarian Churches, in 
Transylvania, and by him carried into Tra nsylvaniae This has since disap- 


peared, but mav_ perh: ips be recovered. MS. 2, Sandius in his Bibhoth. 


Antitrin. which was — sd in 1684, mentions a copy, I suppose a prine 


ted copy, in the library of the Prince of Hesse Cassel. And this is said by 


La Roche to have min there in 161S—(vol iv. p. 51.n.) And finally S. 
tice of a copy in Clarke’s Bibliographical Dic- 


There is the following not 
tionary: Mich. Serveti Sbristianismi restitutio: hoe est totius ecclesiz 


‘rum restituta cognitione Dei, Fidei Christi, 


Justificationis nostra,  ilcaaiia ; Baptismi, et cene Domini manduca- 
tionis; restituto denique nobis regno czlesti, Babylonis impiz captivitate 
cum suis penitus destructo. 8vo. Vien. Allob. 1533. 


ad sua limina vocatio, in integ: 


soluta, et antichristo 
This is supposed to be the scarcest work in the republic of letters, and 
perhaps Unique. at was originally in the possession of Dr. Mead. At Mr, 


Guignat’s sale in 1769, it sold for 886 livres; and at the Vallierian sale in 
c° 470M 1° . 59 
1754 the same ci py Was sold for 4120 hi res’ 


ervetus’ earlier work:—Mich. Serve- 


We add from Marke his notice of S 
ti de Trinitatis er 


‘ibus, libri viie 8vo. 1531, De Trinitate dialogorum 
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Of this work it is not certain that more than one printed 
copy remains, though several manuscript copies are in exist- 
ence. It was printed very privately at Vienne, without the 
name of the author. According to some, eight hundred, and 
according to others a thousand copies were impressed. When 
it was finished, all the copies were sent to Lyons; whence a 
considerable number were sent to Frankfort, while the rest 
remained there, till an opportunity might offer of sending them 
to Italy. Nearly all the copies were afterwards burnt at Vien- 
ne or Frankiort. In this work Servetus endeavoured to res- 
tore christianity to its original purity. He has prefixed to it, 
as one of its moittos,* a passage from that part of the Apoca- 
lypse, to which he had reterred in his letter to Paupin before 
quoted. ‘“Andthere was warin Heaven.” We may learn from 
these references an idea, with which his mind was impressed; 
that there was a warfare between truth and error, in which he 
was engaged. Ot the spirit of piety, with which this work was 
written, a judgment may be formed trom the following passage 
in his preface. It isa prayer to Christ. “OQ Christ Jesus, 
Son of God, who, given us from Heaven, dost manifest visibly 
in thyself the revealed Deity, discover thyself to thy servant 
that such a grand manifestation may be truly known. Give 
me, I beseech thee, thy good spirit and efficacious power;j 
control my mind and my pen, that I may proclaim the glory 
of thy divinity, aud declare the true faith concerning thee. 
It is thy cause, when I explain thy glory, from the Father and 


libri duo, et de justitia Regni Christi capitula quatuor. 8vo. 1532. A small 
volume, extremely scarce, printed in Italic characters. It was counter- 
feited in Germany, with the same date, and in the same size, and so com- 
pletely that it is difficult to perceive the diiierence. The italic of the coun- 
terfeit is more elegant than that of the original. The word Trinitatis is divi- 
ded in the title page, in the original, with wo oblique lines, thus Trini/fatis, 
but in the counterfeit the lines are horizontal—Trini=tatis. This mark 
shows the difference between the two cditions. This work, the intrinsic 
worth of which is extremely small, has sold ashigh as 700 livress Clarke’s 
Biblographical Dictionary, vol. vis Edition of 1804. 
* MS. 

{ Verbum, word. 
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thy spirit;* which it has been given me to discuss by a di- 
vine impulse, when I was anxious about the truth. Once I 
made a beginning to treat of this subject, and now again I feel 
myself compelled to the task, as the time is actually fulfil- 
led, which I shall shew to all the pious from the manifest signs 
of the times. ‘Thou hast instructed us that we may not conceal 
our light; so that thou must pronounce a woe upon me, if I do 
not announce the glad tidings of the gospel. It is the common 
cause of all christians, which they are all obliged to main- 
tain.”’+ 

From this and from other instances, it appears that Serve- 
tus addressed prayers to our Saviour. It is well known, that 
the elder Socinians thought this lawful, and a duty. 

In his Restoration of Christianity, Servetus attacked the 
doctrine of the trinity, and explained his own notions concern- 
ing the person of Christ. He treated likewise of faith, of jus- 
tification, of regeneration, of baptism, opposing that of infants, 
and of several other subjects. He opposed the doctrines of 
Calvin, and he opposed likewise with abhorrence the doctrines 
and practices of the church of Rome. Several passages, in 
which he expresses his sentiments on the latter subject, are 
quoted by La Roche;{ and others, in which he speaks of the 
trinity, by Judge vander Kemp. Of the latter I will give one 
example; subjoining the original below as a specimen of the 
style of Servetus, which was rude and unpolished. It is the 
conclusion of his first book on the trinity. He is speaking of 
the scholastic opinions on this tenet. ‘There are neither in 
the Talmud nor Alcoran such horrible blasphemies. We are 
hitherto so far accustomed to hear them, that we no longer 
wonder at them. Bur ruruRE GENERATIONS WILL CON- 


SIDER THEM AS THINGS TO BE AMAZED AT. They are truly 


such; and more so than the diabolical inventions which Iren- 
zus charges upon the Valentinians. From these monsters de- 
liver us. Lord Tesus, our Saviour and deliverer. Amen.”’ 

9 y 


* There seems to be here some defect, which I have not the means of 
supplying. 
t MS. ¢ vol.iv. p. 52 


§ Nec in Talmude, nec in Alcorano sunt tam horrende blasphemiz: 
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The prophecy of Servetus has already been in part ful- 
filled. 

Though to this last work he did not put his name, and was 
inthis more cautious than he had been twenty two years before, 
yet he was not unwilling to be thought its author. One of the 
interlocutors in one of the two dialogues on the trinity, which 
it contains, is called Adichael; and the other, who ts called! Peter, 
opens the dialogue in these words. “See, here he is—It is 
Servetus, whom I was searching for, he is here.* 

We are now fast approaching the closing scenes of the life 
of Servetus. Before the publication of the Restitutio Chris- 
tianismi, Calvin surreptitiously obtained a copy of it, by what 
means is not known; and he immediately, it seems, formed 
the determination of making use of this work to effect the 
destruction of Servetus. ‘There was at this time residing at 
Geneva, one William Trie, a native of Lyons, who was a con- 
vert from the Roman Catholic faith to Protestantism, and an 
admirer of Caivin. ‘This ‘Trie kept up a correspondence with 
a relation of his at Lyons, by the name of Arney, a catholic, 
who incessantly exhorted him to return to the bosom of the 
church. The answers of Trie, who was an unlettered man,t 
were dictated by Calvin. Immediately after the printing of 
the work of Servetus, Trie, at the direction of the latter, wrote 
to Arney, or rather Calvin himself wrote in Tric’s name, re- 
proaching the catholics for suffering a man among them, who 
was guilty of the most detestable heresy, respecting the doc- 
trine of the trinity particularly, and likewise other doctrines, 
which both papists and protestants maintained. ‘This man, he 
informed him, had been expelled from the churches of the lat- 
ter, and yet, he adds, he is tolerated among you, even to the 
printing of his books, which are so full of blasphemy. He 
then informed him that the person to whom he alluded was 


hee nos hactenus audire ita sumus adsucti, ut nihil miremur: future 
vero generationes stupenda hec judicabunt. Stupenda sunt vero, et plus 
quam Demonum inventa, que Valentinianis prebet Irenxus. Ab his 
igitur portentis libera nos, Domine J. Ce. Salvator et Liberator noster. 
Amen. 


* La Roche, vol. iv.p. 53—MS. ¢ Castalio. 
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Michael Servetus, a physician, who among them called him- 
self Villaneuve. 

At the same time with the above, Calvin sent through Trie, 
the first sheet of the book of Servetus, which contained the 
title page, and the table of contents. 

This execrable letter, in which the reformer allied himself 
with papists for the destruction of a protestant, did not at once 
produce its intended effect. Arney carried it, with the sheet 
that had been sent, to an Inquisitor, by the name of Ory; but 
the latter did not think that there appeared sufficient ground 
for the arrest of Servetus, and directed Arney to write for fur- 
ther information. Another letter was then received in the 
name of Trie, accompanied with more than twenty letters 
which Calvin had received from Servetus, which were sent for 
the purpose of affording clearer proof of the heresy of the lat- 
ter. Shortly after a third letter was sent to urge on the prose- 
cution. It was at last commenced. 

Of the infamy of this transaction, Calvin was afterwards 
anxious to clear himself, and his apologists have laboured to 
prove him innocent. In his own defence he blusters, and 
equivocates, and says nothing. He treads on the borders of 
direct falsehood, and returns without daring to make an expli- 
cit denial of his agency. ‘They say,” says he, “that it was 
by my exertions, that he was arrested at Vienne in the pro- 
vince of Lyons. But how came I suddenly to have so much 
familiarity with a satellite of the pope? how came I to have so 
much favor with him: As if it were credible, that letters 
should be flying backward and forward between those, who 
are not less opposed to each other than Christ to Belial. 
Wherefore it is to no purpose to refute so idle a calumny; 


which, overthrown by a mere denial, falls to the ground.” He 


then proceeds to talk about another charge of the same kind, 
which he says Servetus made against him some years bejfore. 
“However,” he adds, “if that were true, which they object to 
me, I should not think there was any reason for denying it, 
for I do not pretend that I was not the cause of Servetus being 
arrested to be brought to trial in this city.* [Geneva | 


*® Mea quidem opera factum fuisse affirmant, ut Viennz in provincia “4 
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In answer to all this it is only necessary to observe, 
1. That the letters of Trie, which Calvin wished to have 


it thought so incredible should have been written to Papists, 
have been published from the originals, by D’ Artigny. 

2. In the sentence passed upon Servetus at Vienne, (of 
which we shall speak hereafter) which was published by La 
Roche, with an accuracy which preserved even the ancient or- 
thography, is the following passage— Having seen the picces 
in proof of the said heresies, even the letters and handwritings 
of the said Villeneufve, addressed to Mr. Fohn Calvin, preacher 
of Geneva, and acknowledged by the said Villeneufve,” &c. 

And 3. All that may be gathered from the letters of 
Trie, and which has been stated above, was charged upon Cal- 
vin by Servetus, during his trial at Geneva, as appears from 
authentic documents published by La Roche; and it does not 
appear that these charges were denied. 

For the baseness, of which he was guilty, in sending the 
letters of Servetus, Calvin, in the very act of committing the 
crime, seems to have felt something like shame, or at least 
some fear of what might be thought of it by others, and direct- 
ed his agent Trie, to write in the following manner. “I 
must confess one thing to you, that I had a great deal of trou- 
ble to get what I sent to you out of Mr. Calvin’s hands; not 
that he does not desire that such execrable heresies should be 
suppressed, but because he thinks, that as he does not bear the 
sword of justice, his duty consists rather in exposing heresies 
by doctrine, than in persecuting them by such means.” 

Calvin, it seems, had changed his opinions on this subject 
before the time that Servetus arrived in Geneva. 

After the receipt of the letters of Servetus to Calvin, from 
which stronger evidences of the heresy of the former were ob- 
Sed unde mihi tanta cum pape satellitio repen- 
Scilicet credibile erit literas in- 


Lugdunensi captus fuerit. 
te familiaritas? unde etiam tanta gratia? 
ter cos ultro citroque volitare, quibus non minus inter se dissidium quam 
Christo cum Belial. Quare pluribus verbis tam futilem calumniam refcl- 
lere nihil attinet quz simplici negatione fracta concidit..-+. Nee vero, 
si vere id mihi objicerent, putarem esse negandi causam, qui non dissimu- 
lo, me auctore factum esse ut in hac urbe deprelicnsus ad causam dicen- 


dam postularetur. Ref. Err. Mich. Servet. ps: 517. ed. Amst, 
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tained, than from his book, information was sent to Vienne, 
where he was arrested. The manner of his arrest, and his sub- 
sequent treatment, show the high esteem with which he was 
regarded in that city. The Vice-Bailiff of Dauphiny, De la 
Court, who was his friend, requested Servetus to visit the sick, 
who were in the prison; and when there, he was arrested. 
The jailor was ordered to treat him with respect. His ser- 
vant was left to attend him, and his friends had the liberty of 
seeing him. Nothing seems to have been taken from him; 
he preserved a gold chain around his neck, an ornament at 
that time worn only by persons of great eminence, and six gold 
rings. He hada large sum of money when arrested, or pro- 
cured it while in prison. Of the chain, and of the rings, as 
well as of the money which he had then remaining, a consider- 
able sum, he was afterwards plundered, when apprehended at 
Geneva. 

Servetus was but a*sport time in confinement. He was 
wice interrogated, on the tWS days following his arrest. On 
the third day after, he rose early in the morning, and asked 
leave of the jatlor to walk inthe garden. The jailor gave him 
the key; and Servetus with little difficulty effected his escape. 
It is not improbable that this escape was connived at. He was 
eminent in his profession, a man of integrity and virtue, and 
vithout doubt had many friends at Vienne, among whom was 
the archbishop. These might not have been able to deliver 
him, if brought to trial, for the proofs of his heresy were evi- 
dent; though their infucoce might extend so far as to facili- 
tate the means of his escape, or abate the diligence of the pur- 
suit. 

After his escape the criminal process notwithstanding went 


on. He was sentenced, if taken, to be drawn in a dung cart to 


the place o! punishment, and there burned alive (tout vil!) by a 
slow fire, with his books. In the mean time, his efigy was or- 


dered to be thus drawn and burnt, with five bales of his books, 


ry 


which had been brought back to Vienne trom Lyons; and this 
was accordingly done. His estate was confiscated; and it was 


so considerable that a French nobleman, Maugeron, begged, 


and obtained it of the king for his son. 
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Servetus preserved his life but a few months, bv his flight 
from Vienne. He escaped thence: only to fali directly into the 
power of that man in Geneva, who had been the cause of his 
arrest by the catholics in France. 

After leaving Vienne, he lay for some time concealed. At 
length he resolved to go to Naples, there to practise his pro- 
fession asa physician. He determined to travel through Gene- 
va, apparently with much imprudence; but it may be said that 
he intended merely to pass through the city, and to conceal 
himself while there. He might not suppose that the authority 
of this city would at once determine to seize a stranger, over 
whom they had no pretence of any right of jurisdiction, for an 
offence committed in another country. He might hope that the 
chance of detection would be no greater than if he took the 
road through Piedmont; while his treatment from Protestants, 
should he be detected, would be more merciful, than any he 
could expect, should he be discovered among Papists. It how- 
ever he did rely on the two last considerations, he had forgot- 
ten or was ignorant of the character of his enemy; of that man 
who, ruling Geneva with almost absoluie power, had established 
there the most odious and oppressive of all governments, an ec- 
clesiastical tyranny. 

Pursuing however the way, on which he had determined, 
Servetus arrived at Geneva on foot, having left off riding, at 
the place where he lay the night before. He touk lodgings at 
a public inn, did not go abroad through fear of being discover- 
ed, and designed the next day to hire a boat, to proceed over 
the lake to Zurich. On the day of his arrival however, Cal- 
vin obtained information of his being in the city. He imme- 
diately informed the first Syndic, and had him directly appre- 
hended. Servetus was conveyed to prison, and ail his money 
and ornaments were taken from him.* Caivin in reference to 


* I follow La Roche in this account, [vol iii. p. 77, vol. iv. p. 74, p. 
288.} of which in every important circumstance, there is no question of the 
accuracy. It is supported by the authentic documents of the trial, and by 
the letters of Calvin. I know not why Mr. Wright says, “that itis uncer- 
tain how long Servetus was in the city, before he was arrested.’ It ape 
pears from the documents above mentioned, quoted by La Roche [iy. 188.] 


Vol. LV. No. 1. 8 
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his arrival wrote a letter of exultation to one of his correspond- 
ents, in which he says, “at length, being driven here by his 
evil genius, I caused one of the syndics to cast him into pris- 
on.”* In his Refutation of the Errors of Servetus, he says 
—“I do not conceal that through my exertions, and by my 
council, he was thrown into prison.”+ 

It was now necessary that some one should appear as his 
accuser or prosecutor. Calvin says, “I do not dissemble that it 
was by my instigation, that he was arrested in the city to be put 
upon his trial. Let malevolent and abusive men make an outcry, 
if they will; I freely confess and avow that the accuser proceed- 
ed from me (since there was no other way of meeting the re- 
quisition of the law of the city.) Nor do I deny that a form 
was drawn up by my assistance, to aid the opening of the pro- 
secution.”{ Calvin employed for this purpose one of his 


“that he told his landlord and landlady, that he intended to set out the 
next day for Switzerland”—that is, as I presume it is to be understood, 
the next day after his arrival. Castalio, a contemporary, living near Gene- 
va, says likewise, that he was arrested on the day of his arrival. Indeed 
if is extremely improbable that Servetus should have been willing to ex- 
pose himself to the danger of tarrying more than one night in the city. 
Castalio adds, ‘‘the day of his arrival was the Sabbath; when, according 
to the laws of Geneva, no person could be arrested except for a capital 
crime.” Ihave nct mentioned this in the text, as it is connected with the 
relation of another circumstance, which appears to be incorrect, viz. ‘that 
Servetus attended public worship, and was there recognised by some one, 
who immediately reported to Calvin his presence in the city; and that Ser- 
vetus being called out of the assembly was arrested.’ According to Ser- 
vetus’ declaration on his trial, he did not appear abroad for fear of being 
discovered. It very probably however may be true, that he arrived and 
was arrested on the Sabbath, (which Castalio has twice mentioned) though 
the other circumstance is incorrect. 

* Tandem huc malis auspiciis appulsum, unuse Syndicis, me auctore, 
in carcerem duci jussit. Epit. ad Sulcerum 9 Sept. in Epp. Calvini, n, 156, 
p- 294—MsS. 

1 Nec sane dissimulo mea opera consilioque jure in carcerem fuisse 
conjectum. Refutatio, &c. p. 187, ed. Gen. p. 511 ed. Amst. 

¢ Nec vero, si vere id mihi objicerint, putarem esse negandi causam, 
guinen dissimulo, me auctore, factum esse ut in hac urbe deprehensus ad 
causam dicendam postularetur. Obstrepant licet vel malevoli vel maledici 
homines, ego libenter fateor et pre me fero (quia secundum urbis leges al- 
iter cum homine jure agi non poterat) ex me prodiisse accusatorem; nec 
inficior, meo consilio, dic¢tatam esse formulam, gua patefierit aliquis in 
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family, a Nicholas de la Fontaine, who according to some was a 
poor scholar, a sort of servant, according to others his cook. 
That he was a mere servant is not improbable, for he had be- 
fore been in the family of Falesius. In conformity to the laws 
of Geneva, the accuser was imprisoned, together with the par- 
ty accused. 

On the fourteenth of August, the trial of Servetus com- 
menced. La Fontaine, under the direction of Calvin, exhibit- 
ed thirty eight articles against him, on which he demanded 
that he should be examined. The most of these articles, or as 
they are technically called, znterrogatories, respected his heret- 
ical opinions. La Fontaine at the same time produced against 
him the manuscript which he kad formerly sent to Calvin, 
and some of his printed works. The thirty seventh of these 
charges drawn up under the inspection of Calvin, was as follows. 

“Item, that in the person of Mr. Calvin, Minister of the 
Word of God, in this church of Geneva, he has defamed, in a 
printed book, the doctrine that is preached, uttering all the in- 
jurious and blasphemous words that can be invented.” 

Respecting this blasphemy against Calvin and his doctrine, 
Servetus replied, that Calvin had been the aggressor; that 
the latter had often times spoken injuriously of him, and in 
printed books; and that what he [Servetus] had written to Cal- 
vin, was with no design of insulting him, but to shew him his 
mistakes and errors, which he then offered to undertake to do, 
by sound arguments, and the authority of the holy scriptures. 

Servetus perhaps did not know how much he was aggravat- 
ing his offences. He might not be acquainted with the de- 
cree, Which had been passed about nine months before, by the 
Senate of Geneva. It is so extraordinary, as to have the air of 
being a burlesque, but it is sufficiently authentic. It is as fol- 
lows.—“*The Senate—has pronounced and declared the said 
book of the Institution of the said Mr. Calvin to be well and 
holily made, its doctrine the holy doctrine of God, and that he 
be considered a good and true minister of this city; and that 


causam ingressus, Opp. Cal. Tom. x. p. 517, a, folcastalio Cont. Lib, 
Calv. M ij. 
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no person shall hereafter dare to speak against the said book, 
or the said doctrine.” 

This decree was passed the 9th Nov. 1552.* 

From men who were capable of forming such a decree, a 
heretic and an enemy of Calvin, had little to expect on the plea 
of provocation in the books of Calvin. 

The next day (August 15th) Servetus was brought again to 
the bar, and answered again the same xxxviii interrogato- 
tries. Qn this day the judges decreed, that because he appear- 
ed to be very guilty, his accuser should be released from pri- 
son, upon promise of carrying on the prosecution, and giving 
bail; which he did by Calvin’s brother. 

On the 16th and 17th of August, Servetus was again 
brought into court. The abuse of Calvin was continually insist- 
ed upon, as one of the principal charges against him. The 
chief evidence of this appears to have been the letter to Pau- 
pin or Pepin, (which I have already quoted, giving the part 
which was probably the most offensive,) and some marginal 
notes, which he had written ina copy of Calvin’s Institutions, 
that was produced, and which it is not improbable that he had 
formerly sent to its author. Calvin himself was present to in- 
sult and bear down the prisoner. “He,” says Calvin, “in one 
of his letters to Farel, “scolded me with petulance.... I an- 
swered him as he deserved.” Not much weight is to be giv- 
en to the assertion of Calvin; but itis certain that the language 
of Servetus respecting Calvin, in some of the written papers, 
which he offered during a subsequent part of his trial, was 


* The following is a copy of the decree, in which we have retained the 
ancient orthography. Estans ouys in conseil, et savans ministres de la 
parolle de Dieu, Maistre Guillaume Farei et Pierre Viret, et apres eux 


_ spectables maistre Johan Calvin et Maistre Johan Trouillet, en leur dires et 


reproches souvent debatues de I’Institution Chrestiene du dict monsieur 
Calvin, et le tout bien consideré, le conseil arresté et conclu que toutes 
choses bien oyes et entendu a prononcé et declaré le dict livre de I’Insti- 
tution du dict monsieur, estre bien et sainctement faict, sa doctrine estre 
saincte doctrine de Dieu, que l’on le tient pour bon et vrai ministre de 
ceste Cité, et que de l’ici a l’avenir personne ne soit ose parler contre le 
dict livre ou la dicte doctrine. Commandans aux pareilles et a tous se 
doivent tenic a cela. Le Mequredi, que fut neufvieme de Noyembre: L’ap 
mille cincq cens cincquante et deux. Contr. Lib. Caly.c. 
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passionate and violent. This unquestionably was very impru- 
dent; but when we judge of the moral censure which it de- 
serves, we must consider how far it was justified by the char- 
acter of Caivin, and how far it was excused by the circumstan- 
ces, in which it was written. Let us place ourselves for a mo- 
ment in the situation of Servetus. It was but a few weeks past, 
that he had been at Vienne, enjoying honor and affluence. 
While there, Calvin had been active in plotting against his life, 
and to effect his purpose, had used means the most dishonora- 
ble, with which it appears that Servetus was acquainted. Cal- 
vin however was not able to accomplish all that he intended. 
He had only caused him to be driven from his home, depriv- 
ed him of his friends and of his means of subsistence, and 
obliged him to wander asa fugitive. He was not satisfied 
with having brought these calamities upon the sufferer. He 
fixed his hand upon him again, the instant that he came with- 
in his reach. He had caused his arrest, he had provided the 
accuser, and he was continually present at the trial, to perplex 
Servetus in his answers, to overbear him with his authority, 
and to see, as he had threatened six years before, that he did 
not escape with life. 

The next fact however, which is to be mentioned, will 
throw much light upon Calvin’s notions of the impudence 
of Servetus, and will, in connexion with what has been, and 
what remains to be related, fully justify what I have said, 
that no reliance is to be placed on Calvin’s assertions respect- 
ing the insolence and inexcusable pertinacity of Servetus. 

Op the 17th of August, in support of the third article a- 
gainst Servetus, (which appears to have been a charge of con- 
tradicting the Mosaic account of Judea) his accusers produced 
his edition of Ptolemy’s Geography. I will relate what pass- 
ed, as nearly as possible in the words of Calvin. 

“A copy of Ptolemy’s Geography was produced, edited 
with his preface, and in which readers are admonished that it 
was by mere boasting, that so much goodness had been ascrib- 
ed to Judea; for that the experience of merchants has discov- 
ered it to be uncultivated, barren, and destitute of every thing 
agreeable. When at first he muttered, that this was written by 
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another, this sorry pretence was easily baffled; for if this were 
so, he was detected as a manifest impostor. Wheretlore, be- 
ing reduced to straits, he defended what was written as cor- 
rect. Being then asked who was that “vain boaster about Ju- 
dea,” except it were Moses? As if, replied he, no others 
had written concerning Judea.—Here because it was necessa- 
ry, [took him up. Certainly, said I, others who agree with 
Moses; but because he was the most ancient of all, they sub- 
scribe to his praises. Therefore the fault is principally his, 
who by lying, deceived those who followed him. For whose 
expression is that, ‘a land flowing with milk and honey? I 
added beside, that it showed a want of consideration, to draw 
any conclusion from the present state of the country. For 
that the awful judgments of God should be remembered, 
with which he had formerly particularly threatened the Jews, 
and which are generally described in Psalm cvii. That it is 
God, who for the sins of men bringeth barrenness upon rich 
and fertile countries, as if they were sown with salt—and that 
Judza was at the present day asignal mirror of the divine ven- 
geancee I will now relate what might seem incredible, unless 
our illustrious Senate, together with many grave men, were 
full evidence of it. When he stood so plainly convicted of 
impiety, the obscene dog only hardened himself in impudence, 
and said expressly, that there was no harm in the passage in 
question.* 

It would have been well for the modern apologists of Cal- 
vin, if he had saved himself the trouble of writing his own ac- 
count of his conduct. ‘The passage brought against Servetus, 
whether there were any harm in it or not, was in fact taken 
from an edition of Ptolemy, published at Strasburg, by Jo. 
Grieninger and Jo. Koburger in 1524;; and was omitted by 
Servetus in his own second edition. 

* Dicam quod videri posset incredibile, nisi clariss. Senatus noster, 
una cum multis gravibus viris locuples esset testis: ubi ita convicta teneba- 
tur impictas, obscxnus canis tantum os perfricuit, et dixit uno verbo, ni- 

hil esset illic mali. Refs Err. Mich. Serv. p. 856, ed. Gen. p. 522ed. Amst. 

{ Jo. Mart. Pistorius, Collatio editionis Argentinensis Geographix 
Ptolemai cum illa, cujus Michael Servetus auctor est. Misc. Lips, vole x: 
part 2p. 274.—Mosheim $lxxri, MS, 
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It was probable on this or the next day of the trial, that 
some circumstances took place, to which Calvin refers in the 
following account. He says, that “it was common for Serve- 
tus to cite, with the utmost boldness, books which he had never 
looked intoe Of which thing there was a merry and laugha- 
ble example, in respect to Justin Martyr. For when he had 
made a great boast, that, in his golden age, the fables concern- 
ing the trinity and persons in the divine nature were unknown, 
I immediately ordered a book to be brought, and pointed out 
certain places in which that holy man [Justin Martyr] asserts 
our faith, not less clearly than if he had written at our request. 
But he could no more read Greek, than a boy learning his 
alphabet”* ‘Iam sure,” says La Roche, speaking of this lat- 
ter assertion of Calvin, “I am sure it is not true.”+ ‘That 
this was devoid of truth,” to use the words of the manuscript 
before me, ‘‘must be evident to any one, who examines curso- 
rily the writings of Servetus; writings which Calvin had care- 
fully sifted, to detect the reprehensible propositions which they 
contained. It will be evident to any one, who deems it worth 
his while to investigate them, how many passages Servetus has 
corrected and restored in the works of Ptolemy and Galen, from 
ancient MSS. how many original passages from the Septua- 
gint and New Testament he has adduced and interpreted with 
unusual success, without treading in the steps of more ancient 
commentators :—while it appears beyond all doubt from his 
Restitutio Christianismi, that he was equally versed in the He- 
brew as in the Greek language.” } 

Of the ignorance of Servetus, there was, says Calvin, a mer- 
ry and laughable example. If the story had been true, it must 
have been merry enough to see a man confounded, who was 
pleading for his life; it must have been very laughable to see 
the staggering and reeling of the victim under the blows which 


* Hujus rei jocosum et risu dignum specimen in Justino Martyro ex 
hibitum fuit. 





Atqui Grecum sermonein nihilo magis legere, quam pu- 
er alphabetarius potuit. Ref, Err. Servet. p.703 ed. Gen. p. 523, ed. Amst, 


tT Vol. iv. p. 132. 


+ Venema, Hist. Eccles. Tom vii. pp 465. Bockius, Hist. Antitrins 
Tom, i, cap. 2p. S65.—MS. 
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he received. But though Calvin did not in the present in- 
stance enjoy this triumph, it was almost as good a joke to write 
a falsehood about him after he was dead, for the sake of de- 
grading his memory. 

On the 21st of August, Servetus was again brought into 
court, and Calvin came, attended by all the ministers of Gene- 
va. He engaged in along dispute with Servetus, respecting 
the authority of the ancient fathers, and the true sense of the 
words, person and hypostasis.* “I and my colleagues came,” 
says Calvin, “tas if we were in chains, to give the reason of our 
doctrine, and if he objected any thing, we testified that we were 
ready to answer him. At this time,” proceeds Calvin, “he 
continually vomited out railings against me, at which the judg- 
es were ashamed and grieved.” He says, that Servetus was in 
no danger of severe punishment if he had been curable. But 
instead of being moderate, he was full of pride and arrogance, 
and spurned at the dictates of propriety and prudence, uttering 
many absurd and execrable blasphemies, of which I may find 
a fitter opportunity of giving an account.t “This only at 
present,” he continues, “I wish to testify, that I was nor so 
MORTALLY HIS ENEMY, but that it was in his power BY MoOD- 
ERATION ALONE, if he had not been deprived of his senses, to 
save his life.” + 

The dispute being ended, Calvin and his attendants went 
away; and the judges ordered that Servetus should have such 
books as he wanted, bought at his own charge, with that mon- 
ey, which had been taken from him when he was imprisoned, 
if they were to be found at Geneva or at Lyons. Calvin had 
brought some with him, out of which Servetus was allowed to 
carry to prison with him Tertullian, Irenzus, Ignatius, and an- 
other. It was also ordered that he should have paper and ink, 
to write a petition according to his desire.§ 


* Memoirs of Lit. iv. 134. { Refut. Err. op. Cal. x. 517, 


+ Hoc tantum in presentia testatum volo, me non ita capitaliter fuisse 
infestum, quin licitum fuerit vel sola modestia, nisi mente privatus foret, 
vitam redimere. 


§ Mem. of Lit. IV. 134. 
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Accordingly the next day, August 23, Servetus presented 
a petition, which La Roche has published from the original. 
In this he protested, in the first place, against the lawfulness 
and justice of subjecting a man to a criminal prosecution for 
his opinions; and stated, that in ancient times such matters 
were referred to the church, and that a convicted and obsti- 
nate heretic was banished. He then stated, that he had com- 
mitted no fault in their city, nor any where clse; that he was 
not a seditious person, nor a disturber of the public peace, and 
therefore he ought not to be prosecuted as a criminal, for set- 
ting forth some questions, debated by the ancient doctors of 
the church. And lastly, as he was a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the customs of the city, and ignorant how to proceed on 
his trial, he requested that he might have the assistance of an 
attorney. 

This reasonable request was denied. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, who was now engaged in the prosecution, said tha: Ser- 
vetus knew so well how to tell lics, that he ought not to have 
counsel as he desired.* 

New articles cortinued to be exhibited against Servetus, 
and he was subjected to the most minute aad impertinent in- 
terrogatories, respecting his life and conduct. It appears how- 
ever from the public records of Geneva, that duriag all these 
inquisitorial proceedings, no charge was established against 
the morals of Servetus. 

The trial was now protracted by several circumstances of 
less importance, which [ omit to detail. But early in S: ptem- 
ber, Calvin, at the requisition of the Syndics, drew up thirty 
eight articles of accusation from the writings of Servetus, up- 
on which his answer was required. He accordingly made an 
answer, to which Calvin replied at considerable length. This 
reply was delivered to the prisoner, on the 15th of September. 
To this Servetus made no formal answer, but, exasperated by 
its language and spirit, and by the whole conduct of Calvin, he 
wrote various notes in the margin, which alone would have 
been sufficient to produce his ruin. In these he calis Calvin, 


* Mem. of Lit. iv. 134—6<188, 
Vo]. LV. No. 1. 9 
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Simon Magus, an impostor, a false accuser, a villain, perfidi- 
ous, impudent, an evil demon, and repeatedly gives him the 
lie.* 

All these papers and marginal notes however, that is, the 
whole of this controversy, was published by Calvin, after the 
death of Servetus. How far it was published by him correctly 
may perhaps be a question. In his reply to the treatise of 
Calvin, in which they appeared, Castalio says, that he was in- 
formed by a friend, that he had met with a young Frenchman, 
who told him that he had transcribed for the press a great part 
of this controversy between Calvin and Servetus, when it was 
about to be published at Geneva, but that it was not printed 
faithfully from the originals, many things being altered.{ Cas- 
talio adds, that whatever regard may be paid to this account, he 
does not think it any crime to doubt of the good faith of Cal- 
vin; and that his doubts are increased by one passage in the 
annotations of Servetus, which is printed as follows. ‘Deny 
that you are a murderer, and I will prove it by your actions.’’{ 
This passage, he says, befure the publication of the book of 
Calvin, a person, who had seen the manuscript of Servetus, in- 
formed him, was as follows. ‘You deny that you are a mur- 
derer, but you will prove it in actions or in deed: for if you 
have it in your power you will kill, and you will thus shew in 
deed that you are a murderer.” This certainly agrees much 
better with the remainder of the short note, as published by 
Calvin, than what he has given; for Servetus adds, “In so just 
a cause I am resolute, and do not fear to die.” 

On the 15th of September, the day on which Calvin’s ree 


* Calv. Ref. Err. Mich. Servet. p. 528. seq. ed. Amst. 

t Accidit eo quod cum hee scriberem, narravit mihi quidam meus ami- 
cus incidisse se in juvenem gailicum qui dixerit se hanc Serveti cum Calvino 
altercationem, Geneve cum imprimenda foret, magna ex parte descripsisse; 
sect non fideliter impressam esse, quin multa mutatas Cast. cont. lib. 
Cal. lv. 


+ Vere, et Simonis Magi sectatorem. Nega te homicidam, et actis pro- 
babo. Simonem Magum te negare non audes. Quis tibi igitur fidem ad- 
hibeat et te bonum arborem credat? In causa tam justa sum constans et 
mortem nihilformido, Refut. Err. Op. ix. 533.—Vid. Cast. ut supra. 
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ply was given him, and at a subsequent period, Servetus pre- 
sented two petitions to his judges, in which he described the 
distress and squalidness, in which he was in his prison. The 
sufferings of this poor man, from painful and odious diseases, 
from the want of the necessaries of life, and the most common 
attentions, and from the total neglect of any care, respecting 
the cleanliness of his situation, were such as for delicacy may 
not all be told. He says himself, “I suffer miseries that [ am 
ashamed to write.”* 

On the 22d of September, Servetus presented another pe- 
tition; in which he prayed that Calvin, who was a false accu- 
ser, might be incarcerated with him; that he might be subject- 
ed to the law de poend talionis, by which a false accuser was 
exposed to the punishment of that crime, which he charged 
against another. ‘To this petition he subjoined various arti- 
cles, on which he required that Calvin should be interrogated. 
They principally related to his exciting the prosecution against 
him at Vienne, and contain a detail of the circumstances con- 
nected with it before mentioned. To these he added reasons, 
“for which Calvin ought to be condemned.”’} 

La Roche says, coldly enough, that Servetus was very im- 
prudent, and behaved himself like a madman in his confinement. 
I confess that in this petition there seem to me some marks, 
that at the time of writing it, the mind of Servetus was debili- 
tated and disordered by the distresses, which he had endured. 
It is not easy indeed to perceive for what purpose, or with what 
hope, Servetus presented this petition to judges, who were so 
strongly prejudiced against him, and who were so wholly un- 
der the influence of Calvin; nor can one think that he acted 
from cool judgment in writing the following, which is the 
fourth of his reasons why Calvin ought to be condemned.+ 


* Mosheim L i. p. 417 et seq. MS. Memoirs of Liter. iv. 192—200. 
The last petition of the wretched Servetus commences thus: ‘*Magnifi- 
ques Seigneurs, Il y a bien troys semmeines que je desire et demande 
avoyr audiance et nay jamais peu lavoyr. Je vous supplie pour lamour 
Jesu Christ ne me refuser ce que yous ne refuseries aun Ture, en yous 
demandant justice. 


t Mem. of Lit iv. 196, + Mem. of Lit, iv. 197. 
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Fourthly—“ Because he follows ina great measure the doc- 
trine of Simon Magus, contrary to all the doctors that ever 
lived in the Church. And therefore being a magician, he 
ought not only to be. condemned, but also expelled from your 
city. And his estate ought to be adjudged to me, as an equi- 
valent for the loss of mine, which he has occasioned.” 

It would not indeed be at all extraordinary, if the mind of 
Servetus were at times partially disordered by his sufferings; 
by bodily weakness and disease, aggravated by the want of 
those common attentions, which sickness and pain require; by 
the squalidness of his situation; by the exasperations to which 
he was continually exposed, from the treatment of his enemies; 
and by the feeling of utter destitution—for he was without 
friends who had known him, and he maintained opinions, which, 
though the principal of them are now held by some of the wisest 
and best of men, were then regarded with almost universal dislike 
and aversion. In these circumstances, and with the prospect 
of the most cruel death, if Servetus behaved like a madman, it 
was more perhaps a mental, than a moral defect.  Lhere 
vere circumstances enough to drive him to the brink of mad- 
ness. 

While Servetus was thus suffering, Calvin, according to 
Castalio, was delivering daily harangues to inflame the minds 
of the multitude against him. To burn a protestant as a here- 
tic, in a protestant country, and a man too who had been emi- 
nent for his talents, his learning, and his rank in life, was nota 
thing to be executed without much preparation and precaution. 
Accordingly some time during September, the Senate of Ge- 
neva sent to have the advice of four of the Helvetic churches; 
those of Zurich, of Berne, of Basil, and of Schaffhausen, con- 
cerning the whole case. 

It was at this period that the famous David Georgi. or Jons, 
then residing at Basil, made an effort in the cause of humanity. 
He interceded with the Senate of Geneva and the Helvetie ci- 
ties in behalf of Servetus, in a letter which he wrote from Ba- 
sil. It was written with eloquence and argument, but was 
wholly without effect.* 

Before long, the answer of the Helvetic churches arrived. 


* MS. 
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That of the divines of Zurich was dated October 21, 1553. 
They, says Calvin, were the most vehement; and accordingly 
Calvin has published their letter in his account of the transac- 
tion as a specimen of the whole.* ‘They condemned indeed with 
the greatest severity the heresies and blasphemies of Servetus, 
and with regard to the doctrine of the trinity, they declared 
that they had no doubt that it had been believed by all saints 
from the beginning of the world; and that this min principle of 
true theology was so certain, that it bad always been esteemed 
a great piece of wickedness to call it in question. With res- 
pect however to the proper measures to be taken respecting 
such an heretic, or the punishment to be inflicted upon him, 
this they left entirely to the wisdom of the Senate of Geneva. 
None of the churches said any thing more definite than this, 
respecting the punishment. ‘The letters of the divines of Ba- 
sil and Berne, do them rather more honor, and have more of 
Christian spirit, than that which has just been quoted. ‘The 
former (those of Basil) exhorted the Genevans to use their ut- 
most eff rts to reclaim Servetus, and the latter (those of Bern) 
concluded their epistle in these words: ‘We pray God, that 
he would give you a spirit of prudence, wisdom, and fortitude, 
that you may remove this plague, not only from your own 
church, but all others, and at the same time do nothing, that 
may be esteemed improper in Christian magistrates.} 

The general effect of these letters however was to encour- 
age the proceedings at Geneva. But one powerful effort was 
now made to put a stop to this infamous and cruel business. 
Servetus in one of his petitions had appealed, if that might be 
permitted him, to the Council of Two Hundred, which had the 
power of pardoning. On the 26th of October, the day fixed 
upon for the final decision, the chief Syndic of Geneva, who 
had been Captain General of the Republic, Amadeus Gerreust 
or Perrin, took his seat in the Senate, from the proceedings of 


* Refut. Err. p. 538. seq..ed. Amst. 


T The letters of all the churches are published among Calvin’s Epis- 
tles, p. 72, seq ed Amst. 

# Castalio calls him Amadeus Porrius. Miij.—Calv. Epistol. ad Fare! 
N. cxie MS, 
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which he had absented himself for several days. He came to 
save, if possible, the life of Servetus. He endeavoured to ob- 
tain the removal of the cause before the Council of Two Hun- 
dred for final adjudication; and it seems to be agreed, that if 
this could have been effected, that some means would have 
been found to prevent his condemnation. The merciful inter- 
position however was unavailing. The influence of Calvin 
prevailed, and on the same day the trial was at last finished, 
and Servetus was condemned by a majority of his judges, to 
be burnt alive.* 

Servetus was informed of his sentence. The wretched 
sufferer supplicated that he might be beheaded, lest he should 
be driven to desperation by the excess of his torments, and 
Jose his soul. He protested, that if he had sinned, he had sin- 
ned through ignorance, for that his design and wish had al- 
ways been to promote the glory of God. His prayer was de- 
nied.} 

Two hours before the time of his execution, he sent to 
Calvin, to desire to see him. The latter accordingly went to 
the prison, but not alone. He was attended by two Senators. 
“Being asked,” says Calvin, “what was his desire, he said that 
he desired my pardon.” Calvin seems never to have been 
visited by any relentings of humanity. In return for this hum- 
bleness from a man, who wished to leave the world in peace, 
Calvin, after telling a great deal that was false and insulting 
about his own freedom from any desire of revenge, and about 
the mildness, forbearaiice, and benevolence, with which he had 
treated him, till “he had poured out against him madness, rather 
than anger;” then began to exhort him io ask pardon, not of 
him, but of God, and the Son of God, to both of whom he 


. had offered the most atrocious insults. ‘The poor prisoner, it 


*® La Roche gives us an extract from the Genevan records:— 

Le 27 Octobre 1553. Le susdit Michel Servet a esté condamné 4 es- 
tre brusi¢, ct leué la sentence par le Sieur Sindincq Darlod, a este execu- 
teé, et les livres bruslés. 

{ Mosheim, Venema, Bockius, Hottinger hist. Ref. Helvets p.804. MS. 
w-Castalio Miij. 
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seems, made little or no reply, for none is recorded by Cal- 
vin, from whom we borrow this account. Whereupon, says 
he, “I was not willing to be wise above what is written. For 
according to the precept of Paul, I departed from an heretic, 
who was condemned by himself.”* 

Farel, the colleague of Calvin, then came to accompany 
Servetus to the stake. He harassed the sufferer without suc- 
cess, to induce him to make a confession, contrary to the opin- 
ions which he had maintained. Servetus was conducted out 
of the city to the place of execution, called Champel, and Far- 
el remained at his side. On his way he often exclaimed—“O 
God! save my soul. O Jesus, Son of the eternal God, have 
mercy upon me.”} 

When arrived at the places of execution, he fell prostrate 
on the earth, and prayed fervently. Farel meanwhile, if the 
thing be credible, thus addressed the multitude. “You see 
what strength Satan has, when he possesses any one;—this man 
is very learned, and perhaps he thought he was doing right, 
but now he is possessed with the Devil, which may equaily 
happen to any one of you.” When he rose up, Farel renewed 
his persecutions to induce him to make an orthodox confes- 
sion. Servetus answered nothing, but uttered the exclamation, 
“OQ God! O God!” Farel asked him if he had nothing to say but 
that. He then answered, “of what can I speak but of God.” + 

Servetus was then bound to the stake, with an iron chain, 
and a strong cord passed several times round his neck. His 
book was fastened to his thigh. He intreated the executioner 
not to torment him long. The fire was applied, and Serve- 
tus, worn out with disease and suffering, is said to have utter- 
ed acry so terrible as to appal the spectators. ‘The pile was 
scanty, of green oak branches, with the leaves still upon them, 

* Rogavi potius ut veniam ab eterno Deo petendam sibi cogitaret, in 

quem nimis atrociter contumeliosus fuerat, tres hypostascis eX ejus essen. 
tia delere tentans; ac Cerberum tricipitem vocans, si realis inter Patrem 
et filium ejus et spiritum distinctio statueretur. Refut. Err. p. S11. 

1 Mosheim § 40. MS. Castalio Miij—iiije 


+ Ut Supra, also Beza de hereticis puniendis p. 98-9 Bock p. 376. 
MS. 
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intermixed with smaller kindlings. He lingered a long time 
in torment; crying out with a piercing voice, “Jesus, Son of 
the Eternal God, have mercy upon me!” At last some of the 
spectators, out of compassion, threw faggots upon him to put an 
end to his misery. It was half an hour before he was dead * 

It was not pretended, by the enemies of Servetus, that his 
faith was shaken by his sufferings, or that he was ever so over- 
come, as to say any thing contrary to his belief. He died, 
says Calvin, without giving any sign of having come to a bet- 
ter mind. 

The enmity of Calvin did not cease with the death of Ser- 
vetus. In the treatise, that [ have often quoted, which he 
wrote against him, he endeavoured, by every art in his power, 
to blacken and defame his memory. It is in this treatise that 
we find the following most remarkable passage. 

“But,” says Calvin, “that idle blockheads may not glory in 
the mad obstinacy of the man, as if he were a martyr, in his 
death there appeared a brutish stupidity; from which one may 
easily conclude, that there never was any thing serious in his 
religion. From the time his sentence of death was announced 
to him, he would now remain !ike one stupified, now he utter- 
ed deep sighs, and now he howled like a madman; which at 
last rose to such a degree, that he could only bellow out in the 
Spanish fashion—* Mercy! Mercy!’ ”} 

“There are those,” to use the words of a friend, “there are 
those, who may think, that though Calvin has written eight fol- 
ios of commentaries on the Bible, a svstem of Divinicy, a trea- 
tise on the punishing of heretics, and remarks on Seneca upon 
Mercy,—with ail his learning, and all his zeal, this single 


sentence, which can never be blotted out, fixes on another than 


* Mosheim §lv. lvit Bockius p. 377. MS. Cast. Miij. p. 2 

+ Czterum ne male feriati nebulones vecordi hominis pervicacia, quasi 
martyrio, glorientur; in ejus morte apparuit belluina stupiditas, unde judi- 
cium facere liceret, nibil unduam serio in rel gione ipsum egisse Ex quo 
mors ei denunciata est, nune attonito similis herere, nunc alta suspiria 


edere, nunc instar lymphatici ejulare. Quod postremum tantum sic invas 
luit, ut tantum Hispanico more reboaret, Miserecordia, miserecordia! Ree 
fut. Err. pe 623 col. 1, ede Amst 
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Servetus the character of brutish stupidity and insincerity in 
his religion.” 

Thus perished, in the forty fourth year of his age, the fa- 
mous and unfortunate Michael Servetus. He has appeared 
from this account to have been a man, whose zeal outran his 
prudence, and who could not meet insult without indignation. 
For this there are many who will blame him, and in this there 
are many who will imitate him. This was his fault or his 
vice, the only one which is urged against him, with the shadow 
of pretence. While for his piety—-God knows how sincere he 
was. His works and his conversation were those of a pious 
man. His unblemished character is testified by his standing 
in society, his respectability in his profession, by the eloquent 
silence of his enemies. His learning is marked in his writings; 
he was skilled in Spanish and French, probably in Italian and 
German; in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and to him must be- 
long the credit of the first intimation of the circulation of the 
blood, the greatest discovery in modern physiology; and who 
will deny his undaunted courage, his perseverance and heroic 
constancy, who has followed him through his trial and impri- 
sonment to the stake? 


Vol. IV. No. 1. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


——— + 


DRAYTON. 


Our old English poets, with the exception of Shakspeare, 
are not in high favor among the great mass of readers, in this 
or our parent country. Few, except poets themselves, now read 
the Faery Queene of Spenser; Ben Jonson is little known, and 
Dravton, that voluminous poet, and historian in verse, is still 
jess known. It is not to be supposed, that those who read for 
amusement will travel through the long topographical, and his- 
torical, and legendary writings of this great antiquarian and 
inexhaustible versifier: but there is at least one poem among 
his works, which is not to be placed in the catalogue of weari- 
some didactic compositions. Nymphida: The Court of Fairy, 
is the poem in which Drayton displayed the greatest efforts of 
his imagination, and sportiveness of his fancy. In this, as in 
his other pcems, he is free from that admixture of antiquated 
diction, that affectation of idioms foreign to our language, and 
that disgusting pedantry, which were the vices of his age, and 
particularly disfigured the pages of Jonson. 

The ideal personages and agents in The Court of Fairy, are 
not of the poet’s own invention. Drayton has them in common 
with Shakspeare, and they are to be found long before either, 
in ancient traditions and romances, with no small variety of 
powers and properties, and distinguished by a multifarious 
diversity of fantastical actions and offices, both good and evil. 
It is needless to dwell upon the use that Shakspeare has made 
of these imaginary beings; and I shall instance only by a gen- 
eral reference to the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Drayton’s design is to describe the court of Oderon, king of 
the Fairies. After the introduction and invocation, he gives 
an account of the palace in the air. 
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The walls of spider’s legs are made, 
Well morticed and finely laid, 
He was the master of his trade, 
It curiously that builded: 
The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And for the roof, instead of slats, 
Is covered with the skins of bats, 
With moonshine that are gilded. 


Hence issue from time to time Oberon and Queen Mab, 
and the whole elfin tribe, and inflict on mankind various ills and 
ludicrous mischiefs, which are next pleasantly enumerated, to- 
gether with the credulity and superstition of the supposed sub- 
jects of these provoking injuries. 

We now come to the great action of the poem. Oberon 
grows jealous of Queen Mab, who seems to regard the fairy 
Knight, Pigwiggen, with too much favor. The knight, con- 
scious of his power, sends to the Queen a “bracelet made of 
emmets’ eyes,” indites a most loving epistle, which he sends by 
the Fairy page, Tom Thumb, and appoints a place of mecting. 
The Queen bids her maids to be ready, and orders her carriage. 


Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harnesses of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion, her chaiioteer, 

Upon the coach-box getting. 


Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 
Which for the colours did excel; 
The fair queen Mab becoming well, 
So lively was the limning: 
The seat the soft wool of the bee, 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a py’d butterflee, 
I trow ’twas simple trimming. 


The wheels composed of crickets’ bones, 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the stones, 
With thistle-down they shod it: 

For all her maidens much did fear, 

If Oberon had chanced to hear 

That Mab his queen should have been there, 
He would not have abode it.® 


* Shakspeare’s description of the equipage of Queen Mab is more mi- 
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The queen mounts her chariot with haste, and her train of 
female attendants follow her upon a grasshopper, protected 
from the wind by a cobweb mantle. Here the poet leaves 
Queen Mab, and returns to Oberon, who, as well he may be, 
is not only exceedingly wroth, but as mad as any hare. With 
an appropriate weapon he sallies forth, mistaking every object 
he meets. His first adventure is with a wasp, that he took tor 
the knight Pigwiggen ; next with a glow-worm, which “he took 
to be a devil:” 


And furiously doth her assail, 
For carrying fier in her tail. 


From thence he ran into a hive, 
Among the bees he letteth drive, 
And down their combs begins to rive, 
All likely to have spoiled: 
Which with their wax his face besmeared, 
And with their honey daubed his beard, 
It would have made a man affeared, 
To see how he was moiled. 


Next he meets and bestrides an ant, which winces and 
stumbles, and so sadly bes/urs the poor king’s head and face, 


nute. One appears to have imitated the other, though evidently with great 
care not to coincide in the particulars. 


She comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman; 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep: 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces ot the smallest spider’s web; 
The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams; 
Her whip of cricket’s bone; the lash of film; 
Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm, 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 
Shakspeare. 
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that he is almost blind, and mistakes a mole hill for a moun- 
tain. He imprudently scrambles up, and his energies pressing 
him too far, he is precipitated to a lake below;— 


Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury it doth somewhat slake; 

He calleth for a ferry: 
When you may some recovery note, 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken club doth float, 

As safe as in a wherry. 


On the shore he meets Puck, vulgarly cailed Hobgoblin, 
who, though in the main very mischievous, appears here to be 
altogether loyal, but exceedingly shocked. 


Hoh, hoh! quoth Hob, God save thy grace, 
Who dressed thee in this piteous case? 
He thus that spoiled my sovereign’s face, 

I would his neck were broken. 





The king tells his distress, and Puck promises to recover 
the queen. Nymphidia overhears, and hies her to Queen 
Mab; and by informing the queen that she is pursued, throws 
her and her attendants into the utmost consternation. After 
various contrivances for their personal safety;— 


At length one chanced to find a nut, 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 
There scattered by a squirrel; 
Which out the kernel gotten had: 
When quoth this Fay—‘“‘dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne’er so mad, 
I’ll set you safe from peril. 


Here they are all safely lodged as in a castle. But Nym- 
phidia, thinking that Puck would be an overmatch for the 
queen, if he should discover her, sets about preparing a charm 
to defeat his purpose. She mixes the ingredients, and repeats 
her spell. When he advances within the magic circle, he per- 
ceives the working of the charms: 
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A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Against a stubbed tree he reels, 
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And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels; 
Alas! his brain was dizzy. 


He continues powerless except to yell and roar; Queen 
Mab is waked by the noise, who was under alarming appre- 
hensions,— 


Until Nymphidia told the queen 

What she had dene, what she had seen, 

Who then had well near crack’d her spleen 
With very extreme laugliter. 


At this interesting juncture there is a transition to Oberon 
and Pigwiggen, who are mutually seeking each other for com- 
bat. The description of the knight’s steed and armour is con- 
sistent with that of the equipage of Queen Mab, and shews 
the same kind of power in the poet. This knight meets Tom- 
alin, an old, valiant fairy, by whom he sends his defiance to 
king Oberon, and even threatens the crown. ‘Tomalin in great 
wroth carries the message to the court, and Oberon prepares 
to meet his adversary. Queen Mab is greatly alarmed at the 
news, especially as she is known to be the occasion of the com- 
bat; 

Wherefore, attended with her maids, 
Through fogs, and mists, and damps she wades 
To Proserpine, the queen of shades, 
To treat, that it would please her 
The cause into her hands to take, 
For ancient love and friendship’s sake, 
And soon thereof an end to make, 
Which of much care would ease hev. 


Lhe king and the knight, attended by their seconds, ‘loma- 
tin and Tom Thumb, actually engage, equipped exactly alike, 


So that a man would almost swear 
That either had been either, 


As usual in such contests, horse and man are prostrated; 
and here this catostrophe happens alike to both parties. ‘The 
combat is long continued without any advantage on either side. 
In the mean time Proserpine takes the fogs from the Styx, and 
a bottle of Lethe water, and hurries to the scene of action. She 
arrives at the moment when both are in imminent danger, de- 
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termined to put an end to the combat, and to obliterate the re- 
collection of the cause which brought them together. She 
confounds them by suffering the infernal fogs to escape, and 
demands an account of the quarrel. In the mean time she re- 
quires them, with no small degree of address, to drink the liq- 
uor that she presents: 


Which shall your understandings clear, 

As plainly shall to you appear, 

Those things from me that you shall hear, 
Conceiving much the quicker. 


No sooner had they taken the draught, than— 


King Oberon forgotten had, 

That he for jealousy ran mad; 

But of his queen was wondrous glad, 
And ask’d how they came thither. 

Pigwiggen likewise doth forget, 

That he queen Mab had ever met, 

Or that they were so hard beset, 
When they were found together. 


The same oblivion happens to their valiant seconds; and 
the poet conducts the queen and her attendants, with the king, 
all pleasant and smiling, to the court of Fairy, and there leaves 
them feasting. 

The story, it will be perceived, is well conducted. It ex- 
cites an interest from its novelty;—from the agency of ideal 
personages in scenes that are familiar to us; from the consis- 
tency of their characters and operations; and from the adapta- 
tion of means to ends. 


—.D + or — 


WEST’S PICTURE. 
[Tue following note was kindly sent us some time since, and we take 
this first opportunity of publishing ite Z.J 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE GENERAL REPOSITORY, 
GENTLEMEN, 
In your fourth number, I have read with much pleasure an “extract o/ 
a letter, on the subject of painting and painters, from a countryman in Eng- 
fand,” and if 1am not mistaken in the writer, I agree with you, “that our 
country has more than one reason to be proud of him.” 
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And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels; 
Alas! his brain was dizzy. 


He continues powerless except to yell and roar; Queen 
Mab is waked by the noise, who was under alarming appre- 
hensions,— 


Until Nymphidia told the queen 

What she had dene, what she had seen, 

Who then had well near crack’d her spleen 
With very extreme laughter. 


At this interesting juncture there is a transition to Oberon 
and Pigwiggen, who are mutually seeking each other for com- 
bat. The description of the knight’s steed and armour is con- 
sistent with that of the equipage of Queen Mab, and shews 
the same kind of power in the poet. This knight meets Tom- 
alin, an old, valiant fairv, by whom he sends his defiance to 
king Oberon, and even threatens the crown. Tomalin in great 
wroth carries the message to the court, and Oberon prepares 
to meet his adversary. Queen Mab is greatly alarmed at the 
news, especially as she is known to be the occasion of the com- 
bat; 

Wherefore, attended with her maids, 
Through togs, and mists, and damps she wades 
To Proserpine, the queen o7 shades, 
To treat, that it would please her 
The cause into her hands to take, 
For ancient love and friendship’s sake, 
And soon thereof an end to make, 
Which of much care would ease her. 


the king and the knight, attended by their seconds, ‘loma- 
tin and Tom Thumb, actually engage, equipped exactly alike, 


So that a man would almost swear 
That either had been either. 


As usual in such contests, horse and man are prostrated; 
and here this catostrophe happens alike to both parties. The 
combat is long continued without any advantage on either side. 
In the mean time Proserpine takes the fogs from the Styx, and 
a bottle of Lethe water, and hurries to the scene of action. She 
arrives at the moment when both are in imminent danger, de- 
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termined to put an end to the combat, and to obliterate the re- 
collection of the cause which brought them together. She 
confounds them by suffering the infernal fogs to escape, and 
demands an account of the quarrel. In the mean time she re- 
quires them, with no small degree of address, to drink the liq- 


uor that she presents: 


Which shall your understandings clear, 

As plainly shall to you appear, 

Those things from me that you shall hear, 
Conceiving much the quicker. 


No sooner had they taken the draught, than— 


King Oberon forgotten had, 

That he for jealousy ran mad; 

But of his queen was wondrous giad, 
And ask’d how they came thither, 

Pigwiggen likewise doth forget, 

That he queen Mab had ever met, 

Or that they were so hard beset, 
When they were found together. 


The same oblivion happens to their valiant seconds; and 
the poet conducts the queen and her attendants, with the king, 
all pleasant and smiling, to the court of Fairy, and there leaves 
them feasting. 

The story, it will be perceived, is well conducted. It ex- 
cites an interest from its novelty;—-from the agency of ideal 
personages in scenes that are familiar to us; from the consis- 
tency of their characters and operations; and from the adapta- 
tion of means to ends. 


WEST’S PICTURE. 
[Tue following note was kindly sent us some time since, and we take 
this first opportunity of publishing ite Zu.) 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE GENERAL REPOSITORY, 
GENTLEMEN, 
In your fourth number, I have read with much pleasure an “extract o/ 
a letter, on the subject of painting and painters, from a countryman in Eng- 
land,” and if Lam not mistaken in the writer, I agree with you, “that our 
country has more than one reason to be proud of him.™ 
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ed i picture. July, ; 

i # a | To those who feel an interest in fiae paintings, the next pleasure to 

igo j i, that of seeing them, is, to have a faithful representation of them in lan- 

Ns i i guage. With this impression I send you a description of the picture—Christ 
i A healing the sick in the temple—the famous picture of Mr. West. It was i 

i +; painted for the Hospital at Philadelphia, but was prevented reaching its t 

: be NE original destination by the offer of three thousand guineas, which were 
ey paid for it. Mr. West is now employed in painting the same subject, with 
i My il . the introduction of some cther figures, and as far as he had proceeded in 

ee the last summer, was thought to have excelled the original. 

| a Some idea of the impression made upon the public mind, by the exhi- 

& if bition of the celebrated picture, may be formed hy a knowledge of the fact, 

1 ee that in the course of ninety days, the enormous sum of nine thousand 

| a h rt pounds sterling was collected for shewing it at a shilling each person, mak- 

I ft ing an average, during that period, of 2000 visiters each day. 
Tie. | November 28, 1812. 

| i? CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. 

4 ¥ , i ‘*And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple; and he healed ; 
i im them. : 
i i fe iq “And when the Chief Priests and Scribes saw the wonderful thing's that 
| 4 a { | he did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 
a | Son of David: they were sore displeased.” MAT Tr. xxi- 14, 15. 

i | INTRODUCTION. 

‘ Hh q Tue Transfiguration, by the divine RAPHAEL, we have atten- , 

‘ | ” | tively studied, and it has filled us with awe and astonishment. 

mM Often have we also stood speechless before the Cartoons, lest 

ie mM we should interrupt the miraculous acts performing on the can- 

qi | vas, and have laid down our respectful fingers on the places 

at bf where the wonder-working hand of the painter had dwelt, feel- 

ie ik ing, at the same time, a certain pride at having arrived, seem- 

ae i ingly, in contact with the first artist in the world. The Pais- 

w) ing of Lazarus we have most sincerely admired at the Palais 

a : Royal, and are happy to know that jt is now in the possession 

iii a of one of the first patrons of the art, and in London. The cel- 

i i ebrated Communion of St. Feram by Dominichino, the famous 

a 7 | picture of D. da Volterra, the Crucifixion by N. Poussin, all 

ol | these constellations of the firmament of the graphic muse, as 

1) ae well as the Mfracles of Christ, with which the torcible pencil of 

a i Fouvenet has surrounded the altar of St. Martin in the Fields 

a; a at Paris, are still fresh in our recollection, and yet when, enters 

fee | 

a My i 

an || i 
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ing the rooms of the British Institution, we cast our eyes upon 
Mr. West’s picture—suddenly, and as if by magic, all these 
chef-d’ccuvres of the art which, at first sight, flow and crowd 
back in the tide of our memory, soon ebb and vanish away. 
This is a bold assertion; yet we feel confident that our particu- 
larising the performance will prevent any one evincing us guil- 
ty of blind enthusiasm or ill-grounded partiality: and as it will, 
through the generosity of the subscribers, stand as the polar 
star and foundation stone of a British Gallery, instead of being 
sent, as intended at first, to adorn and illumine another hem- 
isphere, we trust that our readers will be pleased at our enters 
ing minutely into the elements of the picture; indeed, not an 
atom of the whole should be left unnoticed. 

Before we enter into the particulars, let us observe, generally, 
that, on an area of about one hundred and seventy-seven square 
feet,* the eye mects between fifty and sixty figures, all finished 
after living models, and that this picture possesses that uncom- 
mon felicity of subject, which must be pleasing to all Christians, 
whatever may be the difference of their worship.—There is 
not a sect that does not admit that we are all sinners, all liable 
to bodily infirmities, and feeble creatures ; and as here the in- 
vention points out so general and so indisputable a truth, every 
one is called to admire the manner in which it has been sub- 
stantiated by the fertile and powerful conception of the artist. 


INVENTION. 

The design is grand and worthy of the sublimity of the sub- 
ject. Boldly conceived and appropriate in all its parts, it ap- 
pears strictly conformable to the invariable rules of epic com- 
position, which the greatest painters have received from the 
most celebrated poets. The Son of the Almighty, embodied 
in a most amiable human shape, stands in his ministerial and 
typical capacity of HEALING THE SICK. On his face the mild- 
ness of a man of the tenderest feelings is so exquisitely blend- 
ed with the majesty of a being above nature, that it is not easy 
to decide which most prevails, the meek and humble Son of 
Mary, or the imperative Creator and Master of the universe. 


* The picture is about 18 feet by 10 feet. 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 11 
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His attitude is easy and dignified; the drapery elegant and 
noble; ample without incumbrance; folded with simplicity 
and taste, and according with the old and generally-adopted 
costume of red and blue. The head, hands, and feet are most 
beautifully wrought, very gracefully disposed, and the whole 
figure follows the line of beauty without affectation or con- 
straint. 

Christ is surrounded by several groups, composed partly of 
his disciples and apostles; partly of the afflicted and languid, 
brought to him as the Fountain of Life; and of the pharisces 
and priests, who view the Messiah with involuntary wonder 
and mortal jealousy. These groups are disposed with great 
judgment, and afford to each other a proper help in the gener- 
al system of light and shade in the whole piece. They undu- 
late before the eyes, like distant hills in the glow of a summer 
evening, and the pleasing vapour, which circulates around 
them, produces the most correct aerial perspective. 

In the group of the apostles, which serves as a back ground 
to the principal figure, and is made up with uncommon dis- 
cernment, John on the right hand of his Master, Peter, Mat- 
thew, and several others on the left, are most conspicuous. The 
beloved disciple is represented here young, amiable, and pen- 
sive, as we constantly find him in religious compositions. Pe- 
ter is the same as was originally engraved, and may still be 
seen, on the annulus piscatorum, “the ring of the fishermen,” 
the seal used by the Popes for their Bulls; he is the apostle 
whom we know, whose features are familiar to us, and who, 
most probably, was anciently imitated by Italian painters and 
culptors, trom statues of Jove himself, as if they could not 
exemplify the potent and in/al/ible head of their church, in a 


better manner than by indentifying him with his fabulous type 


in the Capitolian temple, the “father of gods and men, whose 
nod was fate.” Matthew, who relates the fact, was called 
from his toli-desk soon after a circumstance similar to this; he 
had the honor of entertaining Jesus at his own house, and is 


therefore a fit witness to the miraculous transaction, in which 


he seems naturally to take a peculiar interest. 
On the right of Christ are several persons bringing objects 
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of pity and commiseration to Him, who was, of all the sons of 
men, the most compassionate. A most beautiful woman, in a 
dark garment, holds a sickly infant;—behind her a distressed 
mother brings forward, with natural eagerness, a ricketty child; 
and between her and Jesus we remark, as a prominent feature 
in this group, a very handsome young woman, who seems to 
have lost her sight by a dreadful disorder in her brain. ‘The 
white band, and the hand of the sympathising old man, which 
bind and hold her beautiful head, tell at once her situation, and 
work impressively on the mind of the spectators, who wish that 
an object so pleasing, so enchanting to the sight, may not be 
longer deprived of that blessing. This group is backed by 
that of the high-priest and pharisees, whose countenances, by 
their variety and aptness, are in a most classical style. A fig- 
ure in the right corner, pointing at our Saviour, and glancing 
on him a look full of malice, has been mistaken for the traitor 
Judas; bur the painter had too correct a conception of his sub- 
ject to bring forward such a hideous character. Fear and 
cowardice are fit companions for conscious guilt, and Mr. West 
has most appropriately placed Iscariot in the back ground, lurk- 
ing behind the other apostles, and darting, slily, through the 
crowd, a glance full of malignity, perfidy, and treason at the 
divine prototype of goodness, truth, and mercy. His invidious 
eye and part of his sallow face are all that can be seen of him. 

From the group of priests, scribes, and pharisees, the sight 
of the spectator is agreeably and gradually led, by the contrast 
of several elegant women, bearing baskets of doves and flow- 
ers, to an inside view of the temple, where, in the sanctuary, 
the seven-branched Candelabrum burns in awful majesty. A 
peristyle of well-painted, but plain columns, adorned with 
lamps, conveys the roving eye toa glance at the gate cailed 
Speciosa, so well represented in one of the Cartoons. Young 
Levites, boys crying “Hosanna,” and other figures of less im- 
port in the demz-jour, fill up the intervals, without crowding, 
end direct our attention to a more interesting part of the pic- 
ture. 


On the left side of the canvas, an elderly woman, distorted 
by complicated disease, is brought to Jesus by several friends 
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and relations, two of whom appear to be Roman soldiers, whose 
sturdy mien and military dress contrast excellently with, and 
set off, the pallid face and emaciated limbs of the sufferer, as 
well as the beautiful and most lovely features of her distressed 
daughter. 

In front of this affecting group is the Centurion, who, prob- 
ably attracted by the concourse of people following Christ, 
mects him again, and perhaps the first time, since the miracle 
operated at his humble request. He is in the attitude, nay, in 
the very act of kneeling: the anatomical merit of his figure, 
and the classical correctness of his costume, deserve our un- 
feigned admiration. He expresses what he feels, and appears 
to feel the most profound veneration for Him, whose divine 
power his servant had so suddenly experienced. Between him 
and Christ one of the principal groups is placed. 

An old man, worn out by a long and death-brooding ill- 
ness, is carried by two strong porters, one standing at the head 
and supporting the superior part of the body, the other kneel- 
ing, his back towards the spectators, and holding the feet and 
legs. Such attention has been paid to anatomy and coloring 
in the working up of these two figures, that both, and especial- 
ly the standing one, seem rather living beings, than the mas- 
terly and successful efforts of a judicious pencil. But what 
shall we say of the sick man entrusted to their care? The im- 
pression still remains, and will not be easily removed from our 
mind.—Surely the expression on the face of the reviving Laz- 
arus, by Seb. del Piombo, is admirable;—here the expression is 
greater still; we read in the half-sunk eyes, on the projecting 
brows, and quivering lips of the decaying man, lively hope and 
heart-soothing confidence, pronounced with the most energetic 
emphasis. His skeleton arms and hands are raised towards 
the real source of health and comfort, and his feet, which hap- 
pen naturally to be the nighest part to the healing power, seem, 
by a gentle glow of returning blood, which distinguishes them 
from the general tint of the body, to have already felt the ema- 
nating virtue, that flowed spontaneously from Him who alone 
could say, in truth, “I am the life.” 

Contrast is one of the most powerful engines which a paint- 
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er can make use of in order to secure admiration to his works. 
Mr. West has succeeded wonderfully in this part, and thence 
arises that secret charm which, even at first sight, wins the ap- 
probation of the beholder. The beautiful woman who holds 
the crutch of her dying father, the healthy complexion of her 
face and the glow of her extended neck; the figure of the voung 
man above; the Jovely boy annexed to the group; the blind old 
man led by alad, the two young apostles who seem engaged in 
eager conference, all here deserves our unrestricted approval, 
and makes the centre of the picture the focus of interest. 

Thus far we have given, or, at least, endeavoured to give, 
a general view of the picture. Now it remains for us to enter 
into the detail, and we shudder at the idea of anatomizing a 
piece of workmanship, whose tout-ensemdle (to be adequately 
described) would have required a pen and a mind equal to the 
pencil and genius that created it. 


COMPOSITION. 


It has generally been understood that the rule of the three- 
fold unity, so strictly adhered to by Greek, Latin, and French 
dramatisis, has an equal claim upon the attentioa of painters. 
In fact, an historical picture is, in itself, a silent drama, or, at 
least, a selected scene, the fleeting and momentary performance 
cf which has, by the commanding hand of the artist, been fix- 
ed on canvas. Yet we have to deplore that many of the great 
luminaries of the chromatic world have often deviated from the 
unities of action, time, and place. It has been respectfully, but 
most justly observed, that the chef-d’cuvre of Raphael, men- 
tioned in the beginning of these observations, labors under the 
incorrectness of a double transaction; a fault which, after this 
deluding precedent, and upon the god-like authority of so great 
a master, crept into the works of many of his followers, who, 
unfortunately, had neither talents nor elevation of mind sufli- 
cient to redeem, or atone for, the indisputable error. The 
unity of time has been also infringed upon by painters of all 
ages, but most egregiously by those who, treading the dark 
paths of the reviving art, had yet but a doubtful dawn to guide 
them through the intricacies of their fantastic way. We often 
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remark, in their performances, episodes which certainly belong 
to other times, and personages who lived in ages previuus or 
posterior to the principal figure. These anachronisms are most 
common in religious, as well as in other subjects, and cannot be 
accounted for, unless by the too obsequious docility of the hand 
that painted to the imperious directions and commands of the 
hand that paid. The unity of place has not been much more 
regarded by several others, who, on the same canvas, give you 
several scenes acted on different spots ; placing in the corner of 
a crucifixion, the Agony in the garden; or in the background 
of Vulcan forging the armor of /Eneas, that very hero admiring 
the work under a tree. Happily, the patrons of the art being 
less bigotted to their own whims, and painters, through the 
liberality of their patrons, less penurious, these incongruities do 
not often hurt our eyes in modern paintings. 

In the valuable performance under our inspection none of 
these hardly excusable faults are to be found. The last group 
(which, if we consider its high importance as an integral part 
of the whole, we have but s/ight/y sketched), constitutes, with 
the person of Christ, the entire subject. All the rest is ac- 
cessary. No episode, no digression is idly introduced, which 
might detract in the least from the full attention of the beholder ; 
and, although the Son of God appears to feel for all the suffer- 
ers who surround him, and entreat his benevolent attention to 
their respective infirmities, vet the entire scene consists in the 
act of healing the sick man. 

It was a peculiar gift, which eminently distinguished the in- 
imitable Raphael, that of “Composition.” His “School of Ath- 
ens,” his ‘Dispute on the Sacrament,” and the ** Cartoons,” are 
admirable proofs of his genius; not only in disposing, but also 
in giving life and action to his figures. We can, with truth, 
declare the same of Mr. West, and of the noble performance 
before our eyes. Here every one is at his post, and fills it 
as he ought ; the predominant feeling which animates the prin- 
cipal figure of each group, gradually and proportionally per- 
vades the whole, and every group is itself a scene in the general 
Drama. The meotal powers of the artist breathe in every fea- 
ture, in every attitude, and with such energy, that after two min- 
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utes of steady inspection, we forget the canvas and muse on the 
transaction, as if it were real, with astonishment and respect. 
Indeed, the personages represented there are so intent upon their 
respective objects, so animated, so much like life, and the visi- 
tors, standing before the picture, seem so struck with awe, so still, 
that when the whole is seen at a distance, the eye is at a loss to 
determine where the living groups end, and where the painted 
ones begin. ‘This observation has been made by several persons 
of taste and feeling, and is, perhaps, the best encomium that can 
be passed upon the extraordinary merit of this picture. 


DESIGNe 


When a painter has conceived a sublime composition, and 
his hand has chalked it out on the pannel or canvas, much 
more stillremainsto be done. His destgn, as the word is un- 
derstood in a more specific sense, ought, by its correctness and 
aptness, to answer the grandeur of the znvention. Here again, 
in this second part of a great painter’s duty, we shall have the 
pleasing task of praising the President of the Royal Academy. 
The outlines are every where in the classical style of the Ro- 
man School, and the ‘airs de tete,” elegant, varied, and pure. 
No repeated similarity, no mannerist’s contortions disgust the 
eye; no forced oppositions of figures and of limbs puzzle the 
critic’s mind. 

The extremities, so often neglected by some of the ancient 
masters, are here admirably articulated and highly finished, and 
even that part (which, though apparently of little consequence, 
Agost. Caracci deemed so difficult to draw with agreeable 
truth, that he himself modelled, after the best spec:mens in na- 
ture, a canon or rule for it) the human ear, wherever it meets the 
sight,is boldly pronounced, and expressed with indisputable mas- 
tership. ‘The feet of Christ are those which Magdalen anoint- 
ed and kissed, and the sandals are in perfect harmony with 
them. The feet and hands of the old man are entitled to great 
praise also, though of a very different appearance. His knot- 
ted and ache-worn fingers and bare-phalanxed toes may serve as 
a study for any artist who desires to become perfect in ana- 
tomical accuracy. 
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The hands of Jesus are very remarkable. ‘The left one is 
so judiciously, so happily placed, that it appears insulated, as in 
nature, in the ambient air; and the right, which balances the 
other in graceful equilibrium, receives, between the index-fin- 
ger and the thumb, the brightest ray of light to be found in the 
whole picture; as if, being the organ through which the divine 
power emanates and manifests itself, it ought to have emitted, 
above all the rest, an acme of brilliancy and incomparable radi- 
ance. Hence, from this single spot, in the general economy of 
the keeping, the light decreases, through the well-understood 
medium of chiaro oscuro, into still visible shades. 

We must not forget to mention here the boldness of the ar- 
tist in placing the bright circle of glory, which surrounds the 
head of Christ, close to the spot which exhibits the seven lights 
of the mysterious luminary in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
temple. A common artist would have been afraid lest the ac- 
cidental back-ground might have out-glowed the brightness of 
the light which emanates from Him, who said, “let there be 
light:” but, conscious of his power, our artist places the one 
nearly upon the other, and, by this most orthodox contrast, ex- 
emplifies the rising dawn of the Messiah’s glory upon the slow- 
retiring twilight of the fulfilled types of the Mosaic Law. 


COLORING. 


This essential part of painting acts, sometimes, as a pass- 
port for any kind of composition, and its irresistible magic, by 
the help of what the Italians expressively term /o strepito, often 
lulls the most supercilious mind into blindness at the sight of 
glaring defects in invention or design. Free from too much 
bustle and eclat, the choice of local colors in the draperies and 
in the variety of complexions, arising from the difference of sex 
and age in the persons here represented, bespeaks great taste 
and discernment. No blunt transition, no abrupt breaking 
from one color to another, no scattered lights force the anx- 
ious eye to rove from place to place, in the motley maze, until 
it turns away harassed and tired, knowing not where to find a 
spot for repose. Speaking of the rainbow, to the various nu- 


ances of which he compares the diversified tints on the loom of 
Pallas and her rival Arachne, the poet says: 
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In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores, 
Transitus ipse tamen spectantia lumina fallit: 
Usque ade6 quod tangit idem est, tamen ultima distant. 


A thousand colours meet in harinony; 
Distinct though mix’d, they seem, to eyes perplex’d, 
Unlike the distant ones, and yet alike the next. 
Ovip- Met. vi. 65. 


This transition, through a variety of colors, is here very 
happily managed. The eye is pleased, not dazzled, by the ag- 
gregation of so many tints, and dwells upon them with delight, 
as on a fresh assemblage of blooming flowers, tastefully dispos- 
ed by a judicious hand; indeed, we are not afraid to say, that 
this is the best colored picture which the pallet of Mr. West 
ever produced, and that every good and impartial judge will 
find in it, “the noble coloring of the Lombard school:” 

‘i/ degno colorir di Lombardia.” 

The draperies have in general a great deal of truth, and 
that flowing and “‘moélleux” which so well established the su- 
periority of Baroccio, Andrea cel Sarte, P. Veronese, and Ru- 
bens, in this department of the art. 

Titian and Bassano are much praised for their boldness of 
touch, for their daringly and rapidly handling the thunderbolt 
of the graphic muse, and Y7ntoretto himself was styled, i/ ful- 
mine di penello; the venerable President, whose hand has not 
yet felt the cold chill of advanced age, gives us here astonish- 
ing proofs of steadiness, correctness, and strength; the strokes 
of his pencil are hardy and broad, and, although, at a proper 
distance, every figure in the picture, every part of the figures, 
appears highly finished, the whole effect is the result of appro- 

riate touches boldly struck where they ought to be. 

The clearness of the pigments, the free and unmuddled 
manner in which they seem to have been laid on, the cleanness 
and purity of the glazings, assure us that this chef-d’ceuvre, in- 
stead of fading, will improve under the hand of slow-working 
time, and that, long after we have shut our eyes to the beau- 
ties of nature and of art, posterity will think, when gazing in 
admiration at this great effort of genius, that its author must 
have united and possessed the best qualities of the greatest art- 
ists; 
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**T] vero natural di Tiziano, 
Del Corregio lo stil puro e sov’rano 
E diun Rafael la giusta simetria.”” 


CONCLUSION. 


When, in the first enthusiasm of composition, pregnant with 
slow-conceived schemes, and wandering in the illimited fields 
of Fancy, his genius finds, or hopes to find, at last, asafe spot 
to rest upon, the painter begins to embody his subject, and to 
give visible shapes to floating and undecided perceptions ; but 
soon he hesitates and pauses, as if struck with self-created awe 
at the importance and difficulty of the undertaking—all the 
parts that constitute his art rush at once on his imagination, and 
he weighs in the scales of judgment and taste, how to keep a 
proper equilibrium between all the bearings of his theme. 
Whether the economy of the picture before us is the result of 
such proceedings in the vast and extraordinary mind of the wor- 
thy President, or the mere effect of a happy chance concatenating 
successful combinations, we cannot take upon us to decide;— 
the fact is however, that no painting hitherto know to us exhib- 
its a better tout-ensemdble, and we trust that the encomium which 
we have bestowed upon the Painter and his work (were it in 
need of any other support than truth and a sight of the picture 
itself ) would be sufficiently justified by the impartial verdict of 
so many gentlemen of taste, real and eflicient patrons of the art, 
who, after mature consideration, have declared it worth the sum 
of 3000 guineas. 

We do not live in an age of blind and foolish prodigality, and 
the present moment is perhaps one of those, which, for a 
certain lapse of time, have been most pressing upon the private 
purse of every individual; therefore, when to an independent 
artist, from whom we receive every year further proofs of his 
undiminished talents, such a price is offered, in order to prevent 
the wonderful emanations of his genius and the steady exer- 
tions of his unimpaired pencil leaving this country, were we 
even insensible to the charms of painting, we musi conclude, 
that the performance is not overrated. Minerva’s advice to 
Plutus, however, has prevailed, and England remains proudly 
possessed of a jewel, which will, at uiterior times, be visited, 
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admired, and coveted by men of taste, feeling, and wealth, in all 
parts of the world. 

The directors, anxious to give the utmost publicity to this 
admirable composition, have resolved to publish by subscrip- 
tion a print of it, in the line manner by C. Hearn, Esq. of the 
dimensions of 283 inches by 18}. ‘The price to subscribers to 
be five guineas each. No proofs to be taken off, except for 
the subscribers to the purchase of the picture (50 guinea 
shares) who will be entitled to one proof each, one early impres- 
sion of the print; also two proofs of the etching, and two of the 
unfinished impressions. Subscriptions are admitted, and de- 
posits received by Mr. VALENTINE GREEN, the keeper, at the 
British Gallery only. 

No adept in the graphic art ever had perhaps a fairer op- 
portunity to gratify the public curiosity, than in the intended 
execution of this valuable picture on copper, which has happily 
been intrusted to the well-known talents of Mr. Heath. The pub- 
lic will be naturally led to expect a full display of all the ener- 
gies of his mind, to do justice toa subject, for which the liber- 
ality of the directors has been so justly and eminently display- 
ed ; and, if we may judge from this circumstance, there will be 
no stimulus of reward wanting to excite the engraver to do to 
this picture* that justice, by which he will at once confer im- 
mortality on himself and on his art. 


— 2 + a 


MUSALUS’S POPULAR TALES. 


Die Deutschen Volksmaerchen, von Fohann August Museus; 
herausgegeben von C. M. Wieland. Gotha. 1804. 5 vols. 


German Popular Tales, by Fohn Augustus Muscus: published 
by Wieland. 


No kind of writing secures an author so ready and sa exten- 
sive a reputation, as that which is accommodated to the popu- 
lar taste by a narrative subject and asimple style. If to this be 
added such ornaments as make it palatable to men of taste, the 


* We understand that the sum of 1800 guineas is intended to be the re- 
ward of Mr. Heath for the engraving. 
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ne plus ultra of temporary popularity is attained. Such are 
the foundations on which Walter Scott has erected his fame. 
Such are the qualities that give attraction to every well contriv- 
ed, and well written romance. The fame thus acquired, is al- 
so as durabie, as perhaps any kind of literary reputation what- 
ever. Philosophical systems are continually changing, and those 
that have formed, or promoted them, sink with their works into 
oblivion. But the taste of the people is constant—native feeling is 
ever the same, and whatever is addressed directly to it, is always 
sure ofawelcome. The German Popular Tales of Muszus have 
for these reasons always been, and still continue to be univer- 
sally read, and esteemed in Germany. A translation of them 
was formerly made into English, and we believe into French; 
but they do not seem to have acquired so much notice in those 
languages, as in their native dress; perhaps because the taste 
for such fables, as they contain, may be in some measure pecu- 
liar to the German nation;—perhaps because there is a preju- 
dice, both in France, and England, against German literature. 

They are called Popular Tales; but they are not, like the 
Popular Tales of Miss Edgeworth, original stories, adapted to 
the popular taste; but they are the fables, that actually circulate 
from mouth to mouth, and from mother to son, among the Ger- 
mans. ‘The manner, in which they were collected, is somewhat 
curious. When the author conceived the plan of writing 
them, he assembled together a great number of old. women, 
with their spinning wheels; and seating himself in the midst 
of them, began to stimulate their garrulity, and draw from them 
their treasures of tradition, and of fairy lore. ‘This assembly 
must have been something like that known in New England 
of old, by the name of a Bee.* Many a Bee has doubtless 


* Readers out of New England, si forte—qua forte, any such should see 
this article; may need to be informed, that when our pious ancestors had 
an extraordinary piece of spinning to do, they assembled their female 
friends from ali quarters,, and placed them in a room, to the number of 


thirty or forty sometimes, each at her wheel. Then began tle clattering 
of wheels, and the clacking of tongues. They spun out the various threads 
of wool, and of discourse. The tower of Babel was nothing to ite At 9 
o’clock the young men were admitted, and the meeting finished with a 
dance. The last regular Bee, known in the couitry, was holden about for- 
ty years ago in Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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only wanted a Muszus to produce as pleasant a collection, as 
this, authorised by as venerable grandams. When the war is 
over, and we have leisure to turn our thoughts to useful pro- 
jects, we think it would be advisable to order a solemn Bee 
to be assembled in every state of the Union, with a view of 
ascertaining and preserving the oral traditions of our ancestors. 
In executing his project Museus took counsel with lisping 
youth, as well as garrulous old age. It was his practice to call 
in the children, that passed his window, and make them tell 
him stories; and every story was rewarded with a half-penny. 
He put all means in requisition to accomplish his end. His 
wife once coming home in the evening from a visit, found him 
enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, and peeping through it, 
saw her husband, seated with an old wooden-legged soldier, 
who was smoking like a Dutchman, and paying for every pipe 
with a story. 

The reader’s curiosity is probably excited by these circum- 
stances, to know something of the author; and we shall gratify 
it with a few particulars, taken from the memoir, prefixed to 
his posthumous works, by Kotzebue. He was a man not 
unworthy the attention of the world, for he was so beloved, and 
respected by his acquaintance, that they gave him the appella- 
tion of the Good. He was born at Jena in the year 1735; re- 
ceived his education in the house of a rich relation, who was 
attached to him, till his nineteenth year; and then pursued his 
studies, and took his degrees at Jena. He then became a can- 
didate for the ministry, and was to have been settled as priest 
in Pfarrode, a town near Ejisenach; but the parish rejected 
him on discovering, that once in his life he had been guilty of 
—dancing. Not long after he was appointed a professor in 
Gymnasium at Weimar, where he remained till his death in 
1787. It was late in life before he appeared as an author. He 
published a number of works, besides the Popular Tales, which 
were all well received. His style is thus spoken of by Wie- 
land, the editor of the last edition of his tales, his friend, and 
the friend and ornament of literature, whose loss we have late- 
ly had occasion to lament. ‘There is an original inimitable 
air of naiveté, a playful, good natured irony, in the style of 
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these tales, that makes their principal charm. The public 
voice has long since decided on their merits; and numberless 
imitations have placed their beauties in a stronger light. They 
are not all of equal worth, but, taken as a whole, are one of the 
best works of the kind, that the eighteenth century has produc- 
ed.”? Of the man he says in conclusion, “May the pii manes 
of my friend be gratified with this little tribute of labor, be- 
stowed on the valuable prcduction of one original in his kind, 
warm-hearted, amiable, and invaluable to his friends.” 

We proceed to give an abstract of one of these tales, as a 
specimen of the work, premising, that, as their chief beauty is 
said to be in the style, any modification by which that is lost, 
may be supposed to deprive them of most of their attractions. 
We select the first in the fifth volume, called Melechsala, or 
the story of Count Ernest of Gleichen, and his two wives. 
The plan is connected with the third crusade, which took place 
under the Emperor Frederic III, near the end of the twelfth 
century. 

Count Ernest of Gleichen, accompanied his liege lord, 
the landgrave of Thuringen, on this expedition, and arrived 
in safety at Ptolemais. ‘There he was in the habit of amus- 
ing himself with hunting, accompanied only by his trusty 
Squire, and a single servant. In one of these excursions, 
they fell in with a company of Saracens. The christians 
fought most manfully, but were overpowered by numbers, and 
carried in triumph to Cairo, where Count Ernest was loaded 
with fetters, and thrown into a grated tower. His army soon 
gave up their lord for lost, and returned to their home in Eu- 
rope, bringing the countess the sad news. On receiving the 
account of his disappearance, she sent out message after mes- 
sage, but, as may be supposed, could gain no tidings. 

Meanwhile an intrigue was going on in the Seraglio of the 
Sultan of Egypt, that finally procured the count his liberty. 
One fine morning his doors opened wider than usual; his keeper 
ordered his chains to be knocked off; and he was carried be- 
fore the overseer of prisoners, who addressed him thus:— 
‘“‘Perverse Frank, why didst thou not reveal the art, of which 
thou art master, when thou wast first committed to the tower. 
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One of thy fellow prisoners has informed the sultan, that thou 
art skilful in gardening—go then, where his orders direct— 
prepare a garden after the manner of the Franks, and watch 
it, as the apple of thine eye, that the Flower of the World may 
bloom therein to adorn the regions of the East.” This was all 
quite unintelligible to the count, till he found among the slaves, 
assigned as his under servants, his faithful squire, who inform- 
ed him, that the Flower of the World was no other than the 
Sultan’s daughter, for whom her father took a fancy to have a 
European garden, and offered a reward to any christian prison- 
er that should lay it out. The trusty squire, then a slave, took 
this opportunity to obtain his master’s freedom, by giving out 
that the prisoner in the tower was a celebrated gardener. 
So the count was shown into a finely situated park, and left to 
exercise his new profession, and prepare his garden to receive 
the Flower of the World. 

This Flower of the World was, as we said, the daughter of 
Malek al Aziz Othman, and was his youngest and favorite child. 
She was educated by a christian slave, and received from her 
conversation a taste for foreign countries, and productions. 
Among her other qualifications she had a great fondness for 
flowers; and the use, to which she put them, cannot fail, in the 
present state of the public taste in our vicinity, to be interesting. 
A great part of her employment, says the author, consisted in 
arranging flowers, and garlands in significant forms, after the 
Eastern fashion, by means of which she could reveal with great 
delicacy the feelings of her heart. So ingenious was she in 
this, that she would sometimes express whole sentences, and 
moral sayings from the Koran, in a bunch of different fowers— 
which her maids of honor generally made out to their complete 
satisfaction. ‘Thus tor example, she formed a heart one day 
of Chalcedonian Lychnis, and surrounding it with roses and 
lilies, placed under it two crown imperials, enclosing an ele- 
gant anemone. No sooner had her ladies seen it, than 
they exclaimed with one accord—purity of heart is supe- 
rior to birth and beauty. She frequently presented her slaves 
with fresh nosegays, and they generally implied either praise 


orblame. A garland of gill-goeover-the-ground was a reproof 
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of levity—touch-me-not indicated caprice, and vanity—a nose- 
gay of hyacinths and harebells was a commendation for mod- 
esty—the yellow lily, as it closes at night, was a token of pru- 
dent foresight—onesty was a reprimand for flatterers—and 
the flowers of the thorn-apple and ladies’ delights pointed 
out insincerity, and secret envy. All this was highly grat- 
ifying to the Sultan, though he could not always understand 
her riddles, and sometimes debated with the whole divana 
day or two, before they could solve them. At length the gar- 
den was finished to the entire satisfaction of the sultan, and his 
daughter Melechsala, and it was thenceforth assigned to her, as 
her own, the count having charge of it, as gardener. Propin- 
quity, says Mrs. Broadhurst, is the principle of all falling in 
love, and it did not fail in this instance. After the difficulties 
that may be supposed to have occurred in bringing about an 
acquaintance between the Flower of the World, and her garden- 
er, an intimacy was gradually formed, which was brought to 
a crisis, sooner than it might have been, by the count’s ignorance 
of the language of flowers. It seems, that inthe East the 
present of a mushirumi is a very unequivocal, and antipla- 
tonic declaration of lovee The count very innocently, as a 
mere token of good will, happened to present the fair Melech- 
sala with this significant flower, which she interpreted at once 
in its Eastern sense. After a long contest between virgin 
bashfulness and young affection, she concluded at last to accept 
it. On informing her lover of this acceptance, she was much 
surprised to find the different light in which the present had 
been viewed by the giver, but it was now too late to retreat. 
At this stage of the business a slight objection arose, from the 
count’s having a wife at home; but this difficulty was removed 
by sure intimations from dreams and soothsayers, that she had 
departed this life. It was then determined, that the fair Melech- 
sala, who had already become a christian, should marry the 
count, escape with him from the seraglio, and return to Thu- 
ringen.—All which was soon after accomplished. 

Our fugitives, arriving at Venice, there met with a servant 
of the countess, who, being sent out to gain information, had 
stationed himself at this passage from Europe to Asia, as the 
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surest way to obtain ite On his making his usual inquiries of 
the squire, the following dialogue ensued between them, which 
we give in the original, as being quite inimitable in English. 
“Kamerad, woher des Landes?—Der flinke Kurt freuete sich 
einen Landsmann anzutreffen, der ihn in seiner Muttersprache 
anredete, fand aber nicht vor gut, einem Unbekannten Rede 
zu stehen, und antwortete kurz ab; aus der See. 

Wer ist der stattliche Junker, dem du folgst? Mein Herr! 
Aus welcher Gegend kommt Ihr? Von Sonnen Aufgang. 

Wo gedenket thr hin? Nach Sonnen Niedergang. 

In welche Provinz? In unsre Heimath. 

Wo ist die? Hundert Meilwegs ins Land hinein. 

Wie heissest du? Spring ins Feld, gruesst mich die Welt. 
Ehrenwerth heisst mein Schwerdt. Zeitvertreib namt sich 
mein Weib. Spaetes tagt, ruft sie die Magd. Schlecht, und 
recht, nennt sichder Knecht. Sausewind, tauft ich mein Kind. 
Knochenfaul, schelt ich den Gaul. Sporenklang, heisst sein 
Gang. MHoellenschlund, lock ich den Hund. Wettermann, 
kreht mein Hahn. Huepfim Stroh, heisst mein Floh. Nunkennst 
du mich, mit Web, und Kind und all meinem Hausgesind. &c. 

The result of this conference is, that the countess is found 
to be still living, which seems to oppose another obstacle to the 
happy conclusion of the story. The difficulty is however re- 
moved by a dispensation from the Pope, in favor of the double 
marriagee The former wife, in consideration of the great 
sweetness of temper of the Flower of the World, now named 
Angelica, and her eminent services to the count, receives her 
with great satisfaction, as a third partner of their bed. ‘To 
show her entire acquiescence in this arrangement, she took care 
to have a couch prepared sufficiently large, to accommodate 
three. Its furniture, says the author, was of the color of hope. 
It had a canopy above, iike an overhanging sky, and little wing- 
ed heads of cherubs at the corners. On the silken counter- 
pane, that was spread for show upon the bed, was a fine em- 
broidery of the angel Raphael, as he appeared to her in a 
dream, with the count ina pilgrim’s dress. Excellent wife, 
cried the count in eestacy, as he saw this proof of her compli- 
ance; this present raises you above thousands of your sex, and 
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will remain a monument to posterity of your goodness. While 
a hand’s breadth of this counterpane remains, husbands will 
hold out your example to their wives, as a model of conjugal 
submission and good humor. ‘This happy union was kept up 
till death, and the memory of it is preserved in their monu- 
ment, which is still to be seen in the church of St. Peter at Er- 
furth. The count is represented lying in the middle. On his 
right hand lies the countess, with a mirror in her hand, the em- 
blem of her laudable prudence; on the left the sultan’s daugh- 
er, with a royal crown upon her head. The celebrated bed is 
still preserved in the castle of the counts of Gleichen, and a 
piece of the counterpane, worn as a relic, is said to be an in- 
fallible specific against jealousy. 

Such is a brief outline of this story. The episode of the 
landgrave of Thueringen we shall give in a versified imitation. 


THE LANUDGRAVE OF THUERINGEN—A BALLAD, 


The Landgrave of Thueringen lived in state, 
Feasting early, and feasting late, 

With viands and liquors an endless store; 
Nor cared a straw for the starving poor. 


The Landgrave’s wife was a pious dame, 
And still as the poor for charity came, 

She sent from her table the choicest dishes, 
Soups, and turkies, and loaves, and fishes, 
To gratify their craving wishes. 


*Twas a pleasure to see her, when dinner was o’er, 
Assemble the poor at her own hall door, 

And distribute herself the bountiful store. 

And the tears they shed, and the thanks they gave, 
She thought a specific the soul to save. 


The cooks and stewards were’scre appalled, 

To see their perquisites thus forestalled. 

*T was a constant plague to the Landgrave’s life, 
To hear them complain of his lady wife. 


They talked so much and they talked so long, 
That at length he thought the lady was wrong, 
And that shoals of beggars so many would come, 
*Till they fairly ate him from house and home; 
So he bade her on pain of his wrath, no more 
Give alms to the poor at the castle door. 
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The lady complied, with many a groan 

For the Landgrave’s soul, as well as her own, 
Until one day, as the table was clearing, 

The Landgrave gone and out of hearing;— 


She longed so much, that she cculd not abstain, 
But took the dishes, that then remain, 

And placing the whole in a basket small, 

Set forth in haste for the castle wall. 


The Landgrave’s spies gave notice straight, 
That his lady had gone to the castle gate; 
And forth he walked the self-same way, 

As if to enjoy the pleasant day. 


The pious dame for fear was dumb, 

As she saw her Lord in anger come, 
Yet still bethought her, to save all hurt, 
To hide the basket beneath her skirt. 


Skirts and petticoats still are found, 
That keen tax gatherers’ eyes confound, 
But husbands are a privileged class, 
That such small barriers easily pass. 


The Landgrave’s cheeks were red as fire, 

And he spake to his wife in a voice of ire; 
What bearest thou, wife, in that basket hidden? 
Is’t not the dishes by me forbidden, 

To give to the beggars that ever wait 

In swarms aid shoals at the castle gate? 


The lady lived so piously, 

That she thought no shame of a needful lic. 
Dear lord, ’tis nothing, she made reply, 
Buta bunch of roses I pluck’d hard by. 


Rose me no roses, the Landgrave cried, 
And seized the basket away from her side. 


When oh, what a wonderful sight discloses, 
The viands were changed to real roses, 

There was the moss-rose, with down o’erspread, 
The blushing damask, the flaunting red, 
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The hundred leaved large, and the sweet-briar small, 


The white, the Sharon, the yellow, and all. 


Not arose you could name, but was there to be seen, 


With its fragrant smell and its foliage green. 
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The pious lady thus was freed 

By her patron saint, in the hour of need— 

Her lord look’d round on the menial train, 

And threatened them all with the dungeon’s pain, 
If ever they slander’d his dame again. 


Then from the basket he took with pride 
And placed a rose, in his bonnet’s side, 
He kissed his lady, with joy elate, 

And she went her way to the castle gate.® 


* Die fromme Landgraefin hatte zu grossem Verdruss ihrer Hoeflinge 
und der genaeschigen Edelknaben die Gewonheit die reichhaltigsten 
Schuesseln von der landgraeflichen Tafel fuer hungrige Bettler, die ihre 
Burg unablaessig belagerten, aufzusparen, und sich das Vergnuegen zu 
machen, wenn der Hof abgetafelt hatte, diese verdienstliche Spende eigen- 
haendig an die Armen auszutheilen. Das loebliche Kuechamt fuehrte, 
nach hoeflicher Manier, vermoege welcier die Ersparnis in Kleinen die 
Verschwendung im Grossen immer ausgleichen soll, darueber von Zeit 
zu Zeit so nachdrueckliche Klage, als wenn die ganze Landgrafschaft 
Thueringen gefahr lief, von diesen magern Gaesten rein aufgezehret zu 
werden; und der Landgraf der gern ockonomosirte, hielt diese Spende 
fuer ein so wichtiges Objekt, dass er seiner Gemeahlin diese chrisiliche 
Liebeswerk, das eigentlich ihr frommes Steckenpferd war, alles Ernstes 
untersagte. Eines Tages konnte sie gleichwohl dem Triebe der Wohl- 
thaetigkeit, und der Versuchung den ehelichen Gehorsam dadurch zu 
verletzen, nicht widerstehen. Sie winkte ihren Frauen, die eben abtrugen 
einige unberuehte Schuesseln und einige Laiblein Brod von Waizenmeh! 
konterband zu machen. Alles das sammelte sie in ein Koerbchen, und 
stahl sich damit durch das Felsenpfoertchen aus der Burg heraus. 

Aber die Laurer hatten das schon ausgekundschaftet, und es dem 
Landgrafe verrathen, welcher an allen Ausgaengen des Schlosses ficissig 
aufpassen liess)s Da ihm nun angesagt wurde, seine Gemahlin sey wohil- 
beladen zum Seitenpfoertchen hinausgeschluepft, kam er stattlich ueber 
den Schlosshof daher geschritten und trat auf dem Zugbruecke, gleichsam 
um freie Luft zu schoepfen. Ach! da hoerte die fromme Landgraefin seine 
goldnen Sporen klirren. Alsbald befiel sie Furcht und Schrecken, dass ilir 
die Kniee zitterten, und sie nicht foerder gehen konnte. Sie verbarg das 
Viktualienkoerbchen, so gut as moeglich, unter die Schuerze, die beschiei- 
dene Decke der weiblichen Reize und Schalkeit. Aber so gegruendete 
Privilegien dieses unverletzbare Asil gegen Mauthner und Zoellner haben 
mag, so ist es doch keine eherne Mauer fuer einen Ehemann: der Land- 
graf merke Unrath, kam mit Eile herzu, seine braeunlichen Wangen roeth- 
ete der Zorn, und die Kollerader trat mzechtig ander Stirn hervor. ‘*Wcib,” 
sprach er mit raschem Ton, “was traegst du in dem Korbe, welchen du mir 
verbirgst? Ists nicht der Abhub meiner Tafel, womit du das lose Gesin- 
del der Lungerer und Bettler fuetterst?” “Mit nichten, lieber Herr,” antwor- 
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We cannot close our notice of this book, without saying a 
few words of the language, in which it was written. We have 
so few translations from the German, that a knowledge of it 
is the only medium of getting access to the immense stores of 
science and literature contained in it. Our politics have led 
us to turn our eyes so exclusively on France and England, 
that we hardly realize the existence of any other nations in 
Europe. Yet, however absurd and heretical it may seem in an 


tete die fromme Landgraefin zuechtiglich, aber gar beklommen, dic in 
der gegenwaertigen kritischen Lage, ihrer Heiligkeit unbeschadet, eine 
Noethluege fuer wohl erlaubt hielt, ‘es sind eitel Rosen, die ich in dem 
Burgzwinger gepflueckt habe.” Waere der Landgraf unser Zeitgenossen 
gewesen, so hatt’er seine Dame auf ihr Ehrenwort glauben, und von Aller 
weitern Uutersuchuug abstehen muessen; doch so geschliffen war die 
rasche Vorwelt nicht. **Lass sehen was du traegst” sprach der gebiether- 
ische Eheherr, und riss mit Ungestuem der Zagenden die Schuerze weg. 
Das schwache Weib konnte sich gegen diese Gewalthaetigkeit nur zu- 
rueckweichend vertheidigen. ‘*Thut doch gemach, lieber Herr!” gegenre- 
dete sie, und erroethete vor Schaam, dass sie vor ihrem Hofgesinde auf 
einer Luege sollte erfunden werden. Aber, o Wunder ueber Wunder! das 
Korpus delikti hatte sich wirklich in die schoensten aufbluehenden Rosen 
verwandelt; aus den Semmeln waren weisse, aus den Schlackwuersten pur- 
purfarbene, und aus den Eierkuchen waren gelbe Rosen worden. Mit freu- 
digem Staunen, nahm die heilige Frau diese wunderbare Verwandlung 
wahr, wusste nicht, ob sie ihren Augen glauben solite, denn sie hatte selbst 
ihrem Schutzheiligen so viel Politesse nicht zugetraut, zum Vortheil 
einer Dame ein Wunder zu bewirken, wenns drauf ankommt einen stren- 
gen Ehemann zu hintergehen und eine weibliche Noethluege bei Ehren zu 
erhalten. Th.v.p 15—19. [It may gratify some of our readers to sce a 
similar legend from a very different source, with which perhaps Muszus 
himself was acquainted. It is in the Talmud, Gemar. tractat. de Sab. cap.4. 
fol. 49. i. and is intended to illustrate the importance of Phylacteries. Olim 
Imperium Romanum Judzis phylacteriorum gestatione severissime in- 
terdixit, decrevitque, ut ubicunque Judzus cum hoc capitis ornamento con- 
spiceretur, protinus capite lueret. Rabbi autem Eliszus assidue pliylacte- 
ria in capite circumtulit: sed quum in eo essct, ut a lictore deprehendere- 
tur, se in pedes conjecit, et phylacteria a capite ablata in manu sua abscon- 
dit. Lictor cum assequutus interrogavit quid in manibus gestaret? ‘Quid 
gestem?” inquit: ‘*Columbz alas gesto.” Lictor ad hee “nisi protinus 
ostenderis, capite panas dabis.’ Eliszus itaque manum aperuit, ct rcatse 


ale columbine pre manibus ejus invente sunt—-See Buxtori’s Synegog. Ju- 


daic.e cap. 1x. p. 184, where the original, in the rabbinical Hebrew, may be 


found. } 
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American to insinuate the possibility, that any other people 
should ever pretend toarivalry with those two great countries, 
on whose prejudices our parties are made to hinge, it is not to 
be disguised, that the Germans themselves entertain very dif- 
ferent notions on that subject. They not only lay claim toa 
comparison with the other nations in Europe, but they actually 
think themselves entitled to assert the very first rank. Inquiry 
shows that they are not without pretensions to it. After the 
separation of the empire of Charlemagne, the German division 
was acknowledged the superior, and to that the holy Roman 
empire was attached. France owned the superiority, and Eng- 
land did not think of contesting it. This preeminence remain- 
ed undisputed from that day, till the dissolution of the Roman 
empire. Whatever quarrels about rank prevailed among infe- 
rior powers, the first place was still yielded of right to his im- 
perial apostolical majesty. It was he, that manfully defended 
the rights of sovereigus against papal usurpation, and as man- 
fully led his myriads of Christians to recover the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the hands of infidels. It was the emperor, that stood 
in the breach, and guarded for centuries the avenues of Europe 
against the Turks, till Russia rose in her brightness, and the 
waning crescent faded from the sky. From the time of Charles 
V. to the end of the thirty years’ war, it required the united ef- 
forts of the whole of Europe to prevent his project of universal 
dominion from being realized. | When the balance of power 
was established by the treaty of Westphalia, the emperor was the 
fulcrum of that balance, and his court the centre of negotiation; 
and it so continued till that balance was destroyed by the French 
revolution. His interests were felt by every other sovereign. 


Fair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms. 





A thousand years had in some measure weakened the bands 
that held together the Roman empire, and it fell under the con- 
cussion of the French revolution; but it is too much to say, that 
by that fall the German character was destroyed, or the mate- 
rials deteriorated, that placed them before at the head of Eu- 
rope. It is too soon to say, that this preeminence is gone, when 
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twenty years more may possibly consolidate them into a na- 
tion, that shall be the arbiter of Europe. 

But they have better pretensions to national pride, than the 
acknowledged superiority of their imperial house. It is the 
noble independence, that has always distinguished them, as ana- 
tions When France was crouching under the papal yoke, 
and John was basely selling the crown of England for an indul- 
gence, the German emperors were struggling for independence 
with a power, then thought more, than mortal. Germany was 
the first nation, that disdained to wear the yoke of superstition, 
with which popery had shackled the minds of its adherents. 
The day-light of the Reformation beamed in Germany, and that 
country has been, and still is the theatre, where the great busi- 
ness of reform is carried on towards its final completion. Itis 
more, than other nations can do, to keep up with the spirit of 
liberality and free inquiry, that prevails in that land of indepen- 
dence. In philosophy, and literature their advances were not so 
early as those of some other countries, but they have compensated 
for that, by the rapidity of their progress after they once began. 
It is not too much to say, that there is not a single department 
of philosophy, in its most extended sense, in which anv nation 
in Europe can now bear a comparison with Germany, with the 
single exception perhaps of the claims of France to pre-emi- 
nence in physics. 

But to return to the German language. It is better worth 
cultivating by an American than most other foreign languages, 
from its intimate connexion with our own. It is an elder 
daughter of the mother tongue, and preserves more perfectly 
the features and character of the parent. Hence it is allied 
to us in that part, of which we have most reason to be proud. 
Though the French may have polished, and the Latin and 
Greek enriched our language, the strength and stamina of it are 
Teutonic. ‘This part of the language we should be most sed- 
ulous to preserve, in its relative importance; for if ever the 
English tongue is corrupted, it will be by a prevalence of one 
of the other component parts over this legitimate, and radical 
ingredient. A careful cultivation of the kindred dialects of the 


English, and constant and vigilant comparison of them with 
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our own, is the best and most powerful means in the hands of 
criticism, to restrain and prevent this corruption. It is an ob- 
ject of honest pride with America to retain in its native purity 
the treasure of a rich and energetic language, that she received 
from her mother country: and removed as she is by distance 
from the fountain heads of the English tongue, and placed in 
circumstances, that will operate strongly to corrupt the language, 
it is adouble duty to take all measures calculated to check and 
restrain such corruption. Of the kindred dialects, the German 
is the only one, that unites the advantage of illustrating our own 
with that of furnishing itself acopious store of materials in all 
the branches of knowledge. The Danish has not been cultivat- 
ed at all; the Low Dutch and Swedish very little; and the Ice- 
landic, we presume, would hardly reward the trouble of acquir- 
ing ite The German language is peculiarly rich in that depart- 
ment of literature, which generally holds out the greatest at- 
tractions to the student of foreign languages, viz.—poetry and 
belles-lettres. In theatrical writing, for instance, which in 
France and England seems to be among the lost arts, German 
literature is overflowing with excellent productions of living, or 
just deceased authors— 


That rival all, but Shakspeare’s name, below. 


To prove this assertion it is sufficient to mention the names of 
Schiller, Goethe, Kotzebue, and Lessing. Garbled and mis- 
erable translations and imitations, or rather caricatures of 
them, have been the stay and staff of the English stage for 
twenty years. Every thing may be ridiculed, and party spirit 
has found it within the scope of its policy to ridicule the Ger- 
man theatree So has Voltaire wasted a fund of genuine wit on 
the absurdities and incongruities of Shakspeare, though he nev- 
er wrote a good play himself, in which he was not indebted to 
the bard of Avon for some of the finest passages. 

One objection to the study of this language is its supposed 
difficulty. In answer to this it might be sufficient to quote the 
ancient saying—“ Labor is the price, that the gods have affixed 
to the attainment of every thing valuable.” But we greatly 
doubt the fact, and venture to afirm, that the usual attention 
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given to the acquisition of a foreign language, continued for 
five or six months, will place the outworks of this impregnable 
fortress in the student’s power, and a short time longer bring 
the garrison to surrender at discretion. 


POETRY. 


— 


VERSIFICATION OF THE BEGINNING OF THE LAST BOOK OF 
THE MARTYRS. 


Swen Muse, that on my venturous voyage smiled, 
And kindly cheered the dangerous, doubtful way, 

No more with dreams of youth, and hope beguiled, 
I tempt thee from tly heavenly seats to stray. 

Soon shall my lyre its feeble descant close, 

And sad its part’ng strain—a funeral song; 

Nor needs a Fienchman aid for themes like those, 

Spontaneous rise the notes, his lyre along, 

And all he sings, he feels, inured to grief and wrong. 


Friend of my youth! indulge this parting lay, 
And then for aye thy service I forego. 

I leave the dreams, that charmed my earlier day, 
And all the heaven that youthful poets know. 
For youth is fled; and thou may’st not remain, 
To ’sort with furrowed brow, and silver hairs; 
Yet sure to lose thee gives me mickle pain, 

Thy hand alone the balm of life prepares, 

The only zest for joy, the only cure for cares. 


O yes! perforce the parting tear will flow; 

So old a friend, that loved me yet a child; 
Teaching my step the ocean path to know, 

And my young voice to sing the tempest mild. 

I wooed thee oft in western wood afar, 

Where stranger foot had never trod before, 

By twilight dim, or light of evening stars; 
Listening remote to Niagara’s roar, 

And nature’s self and thou didst inspiration pour. 


Guide and companion of my wandering way! 
What various lands our voyage since hath seen, 
From plains, where Tiber’s glorious waters play, 
To distant Moryen’s misty summits green. 


Vol. IV. No. 4, 44: 
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How, loath to leave the spot, we lingered near 

Athena’s walls, and grove of Academe; 

How pilgrim like, we saw, with hallowed fear, 

Afar the Holy City’s turrets gleam, 

And prayed on Sion’s mount, and drank of Jordan’s stream. 


Then fare thee well! but not with thee depart 

The loftiness of soul, that thou hast given, 

Once to have known thee shalt exalt my heart 

When thou, celestial guest, art fled to heaven. 

Then what, though time may wither Fancy’s bloom, 
And change her voice to dissonance uncouth; 

Thy nobler gifts receive a nobler doom, 

And live and flourish in eternal youth, 

The firm unbending mind, the consciousness of truths 






































REVIEW. 
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Nec vero he sine sorte datz, sine judice, sedes—Vinc. 


—— 
ARTICLE 1. 


Rokeby, a poem, in six cantos. By Walter Scott, Esq. Phila- 
delphia, Bradford & Inskeep. W. Fry, printer, 1813: pp. 
267, 18mo. 


Tae general character of Mr. Scott’s poetry is so well fixed 
in the public estimation, that it would be almost impertinent to 
discuss it. Merits that have not yet been discovered in it will 
probably never appear, nor has any considerable fault escaped 
the number and variety of its critics. Upon one point how- 
ever, of a general nature, we would say a few words, before 
we proceed to a particular notice of Rokeby. We mean the 
moral tendency of Mr. Scott’s poems. They have been read 
so much, and are likely to descend to posterity with such claims 
on curiosity and taste, that it is of no small importance to ask 
about their moral effect. It is sufficiently obvious then, that 
they are replete with fine aphorisms, clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage, and uttered on their proper occasions. There is almost 
no virtue, at least no noble and romantic virtue, that does not 
receive its eulogium or its illustration, in the course of these 
poems. ‘The gentle affection of pity, and the nice perception 
of what is delicate, refined, amiable, and excellent, will find 
nourishment in the conduct of many of Mr. Scott’s characters, 
and in his own incidental reflections. This so far is well; and 
those, who read for any other reason than to pass a leisure 
hour, or to gratify a merely literary taste four fine writing and 
happy thoughts, will derive a moral profit from the recurrence 
of these interesting descriptions and displays of virtue. But 
it cannot be concealed, that something less favorable must be 
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thought of the general effect of his poems. In all of them the 
most interesting character has great and prevailing, sometimes 
atrocious vices. In all of them, some of the most pernicious 
sentiments are recommended with all the luxury of Scott’s im- 
agination, and all the life of his painting. Who is the hero of 
the Lay of the last Minstrel? If it be any, but the fine old har- 
per himself, to whom it would be mere fastidiousness to object 
that he seems to lead a vagrant kind of lite, it is William of 
Deloraine—an unlettered, fearless, and ruthless bandit. Yet 
he strikes us in his place among the characters of the poem, as 
a knight, rude indeed, but gallant, a steady friend, and ready 
champion, who labors, and fights, and bleeds for others, and 
never spoils or slays any but the common foe. Who is Mar- 
micn? A perjured rival, a faithless lover, a villain, who can ac- 
commodate himself to the meanest artifices. Yet who does 
not see how brave and chivalric he is? how nobly he conceives 
his insult from Douglas, even while he is so roughly retorting 
it? how faithful his self-devotion to the cause of his king? and 
how his courage and his zeal for his country and his friends 
triumph over every other feeling, even at the hour of death? 
While De Wilton, as far as we understand him, an upright, 
modest, and accomplished man, is thrown into the back ground, 
rejected, defeated—and married after all the interest of the po- 
em is over. Constance, awoman who could so far forget the dig- 
nity and delicacy of her sex and the obligation of her vows, as 
to fly from her convent, and ride in a masculine disguise in the 
train of a lord, hardly civil, and never gracious—appeals, we 
doubt not, in that noble speech of hers, with quite as much suc- 
cess to the sympathy, as Lady Clare, with all her mild resigna- 
tion, or as Matilda in the poem before us, with all her heroic self- 


possession. ‘fhe character of Lady Heron is sufficiently repre- 


hensible. Yet she sings the most picturesque and lively ballad in 
the world: in which is recommended the notable achievement 
of stealing a daughter from the roof and presence of her pa- 
rents, and a bride from the claims of a betrothed husband, who 
of course is made contemptible, to prevent any shock to the 
feelings of the reader. In the Lady of the Lake we have at 
least to object to the character of the hero Roderick Dhu. 
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Strip him of the poetical garments that are thrown over him, 
and he is a traitor and an outlaw, acruel and remorseless man, 
whose coming is preceded with terror, and followed by silence, 
desolation, and massacre:—who, from his covert in the rocks, 
descends upon the fertility and peace of the lowlands, and fills 
them with confusion and blood: and this, in a long argument 
with Fitz James, in which Roderick unquestionably gets the 
better, is defended upon the same principles, which authorize 
our North American savages to descend into our villages with 
their horrid instruments of indiscriminate warfare. But is 
there not something touching in the profound subjection of his 
fierce spirit by disappointed love, and something noble and Chris- 
tian in his faithful guidance of the bewildered Fitz James? To 
see him die far from his home, friends, and followers, wounded 
and in prison, without any human attendance but that of a char- 
itable harper, is enough to make us forget, how justly he should 
have exchanged his prison for the scaffold. We have some- 
thing too to object to the character of Douglas, though he has 
interested every reader so much, that we suppose not halt of 
them will conjecture what it is. It is only the killing of a 
man, as far as appears, for striking his dog. 

His stifled wrath is brimming high, 

In darkened brow and flashing eye; 

As waves before the bark divide, 

The crowd gave way before his stride; 

Needs but a buffet and no more, 

The groom lies senseless in his gore. 


Such blow no other hand could deal, 
Though gauntletted in glove and steel. 


Finally, in the poem before us, the prominent character, 
Bertram Risingham, is a member of the most ferocious and in- 
fernal confederacy, which is recorded in the annals of human 
If there ever was aset of men, who verified the 
dreadful designation of scripture, it was the Buccaneers. Theii 
mouth was an open sepulchre. eath was before them and 
behind them, on their right hand and the left. They threw off 
the forms, which all other associations of men affect, and open- 
iy did their best to afflict and curse man, to insult and provoke 
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God. Of this community the hero of Rokeby was a member— 
in its skill he was a proficient—in its service a veteran. He does 
justice in the course of the poem to this education, which he is 
supposed to have received before its commencement. We are 
first told of his attempt, as mean and cowardly as wicked, to 
shoot his patron, while fighting by his side. His next attempt 
of note is to steal his property, and in order to this he waylays 
and would have fired at two men and a woman, who are un- 
prepared and defenceless. After this, he enters, with a band 
of ruffians, the door of a castle, which an appeal to compassion 
had opened, with the view of destroying its inmates. And fi- 
nally, we suppose, as an atonement for his other crimes, com- 
mits a wilful murder in a church. Is there any danger that 
such a character should have an unfavorable moral effect? The 
account of his misgivings, before firing at Mortham, one of the 
most interesting passages in Mr. Scott’s poetry, seems to abate 
the atrocity of the deed. Who does not in this account recog- 
nize an appeal to some of the best and deepest of our feelings? 


“When purposed vengeance I forego, 
Term me a wretch, nor deem me foe; 
And when an insult I forgive, 

Then brand me as a slave, and live!—« 
Philip of Mortham is with those 

Whom Bertram Risingham calls foes; 

Or whom more sure revenge attends, 

If numbered with ungrateful friends. 

As was his wont, ere battle glowed, 

Along the marshalled ranks he rode, 

And wore his vizor up the while. 

I saw his melancholy smile, 

When, full opposed in front, he knew 
Where Roxkesy’s kindred banner flew. 
‘And thus,’ he said, ‘will friends divide!’— 
I heard, and thought how, side by side, 
We two had turned the battle’s tide, 

in many a well debated field, 

Where Bertram’s breast was Philip’s shield, 
I thought on Darien’s deserts pale, 
Where death bestrides the evening gale, 
How o’er my friend my cloak I threw, 
And fenceless faced the deadly dew; 
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I thought on Quariana’s cliff, 

Where, rescued from our foundering skiff, 

Through the white breaker’s wrath I bore 

Exhausted Mortham to the shore; 

And when his side an arrow found, 

I sucked the Indian’s venomed wound. 

These thoughts like torrents rushed along, 

To sweep away my purpose strong.” Canto i. § 16. 
His irregular and powerful imagination, as it appears in what 
may with some courtesy be called his vision, excites our pity 
for the subject of so irresistible an impulse of the fancy. His re- 
proof of Guy Denzil, in the twentieth section of canto third, is 
magnanimous. And in the closing scene of his life, by the as- 
sassination of Oswald, he performs so just an act of retribution, 
and in so singular and independent a way, that we almost for- 
get that this way is anoontide murder. But not to dwell upon 
this character, nor that of the other personages of Rokeby, it is 
sufficiently obvious, from this short review of Mr. Scott’s po- 
ems, that virtue lies under no very great obligations to his rep- 
resentation of some of his principal actors. Not that we are 
fanciful enough to fear that the reading of these poems tends to 
convert the literary or civil personages of the present day, into 
moss-troopers or buccaneers. But it is really unfavorable to 
good morals to unite deep-stained vices with noble virtues, and 
to array some of the most pernicious crimes in the garb of sen- 
timental interest. There are offences against divine and hu- 
man law, which ought never to be mentioned as connected with 
praise or endurance, and some of these are perpetrated by Mr. 
Scott’s heroes, under impulses which ask indulgence, and re- 
lated in language which softens their guilt. But we have been 
led farther than we intended, and return to speak of Rokeby. 

It is not to be supposed, that in a poem, written as this is, by 

an author, whose style is fixed by habit, and sanctioned by pop- 
ularity, we should find any considerable deviation from the 
manner of his former productions. Though it may have its 
peculiar features, it is irresistably marked with the family like- 
ness. For this reason it might be impertinent at this time, as 


we hinted before, to give any criticism of the general style of 


poetry, in which it is written, It is a sufficient commenda- 
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tion of this style, that it has excited so much interest and gain- 
ed so much praise in his own hands, and has been a passport 
for so many indifferent imitations to public favor. If there are 
any peculiarities in Rokeby, they are these. 

The scene is laid more 72m terrd cognitd, than in the other 
poems. The scene of the other poems is laid, though not in 
fairy land, yet in places removed, by the manners of their in- 
habitants and the style of their traditions, from the familiarity 
of modern times. The highlands of Scotland and the castles of 
the border seem like native countries of romance, and the rude 
chivalry of Mr. Scott’s poems. But the action of Rokeby is 
placed in the substantial county of York north riding. The per- 
sons are a generation of Englishmen, who were upon the stage 
when a very important and familiar part of English history was 
performed, and the manners, though different from those which 
now prevail, are more domestic and natural, than that warlike 
and gallant courtesy, which we meet in the Lay of the last 
Minstrel, in Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake. We doubt 
not that many readers of Rokeby have felt the effect of this, in 
giving an interest even to the unimpassioned parts of the poem. 
There is indeed an attraction in scenes and sentiments, which 
are natural to us, like that of gravitation, which the heart, in 
spite of all obstacles, will obey. It is in the power of a fine poet 
to compensate, in a great measure, for the want of this attrac- 
tion, and few can do this better than Mr. Scott. But it is giv- 
ing a substitute, and not an equivalent. In Rokeby this natu- 
ralness prevails more than in his other poems. 

Such formal illustrations of moral sentiments, as occur 
pp: 51, 107, and 142, are peculiar to this poem. Those which 
occupy Mr. Scott’s well known proscenzum, the introduction to 
the canto, are some of them forced and farfetched. The compar- 


ison which commences the poem, though its faults may escape 


notice in the glow of expectation, with which we open a poem 
of Scott’s, will appear on re-perusal to be perplexed in its tran- 
sition from figurative to literal, and violent, to the last degree, 
in its application. 

The versification is more regular, than that of the other po- 
ems, but we miss the tinge of the Scottish dialect, which was 
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so pleasant in them. The regularity of the verse, as we find it 
in this poem, and to almost an equal degree in the Lady of the 
Lake, will be considered by many as an instance of good judg- 
ment in correcting a fault. The artificial structure of the dou- 
ble rhymes, recurrent triplets, and other combinations for 
which there are no names, that abound in Marmion, appears 
from the ease, with which they are imitated and parodied. 
Whether variety of verse, accommodated to the various senti- 
ments to be expressed, or scenes to be described, be or be not 
desirabie in such poems as Mr. Scott’s, is a question yet to be 
determined, and on the examination of which we cannot at 
present enter. 

It might be expected, in a notice of this poem, that we 
should give an abstract of the story. But this we forbear, 
both because most of our readers have doubtless read it for 
themselves; and because it is doing injustice to a poem like 
this, to strip the narration of the fine language, the beautiful il- 
lustrations, and the ingenious arrangement, with which the au- 
thor has furnished it, and to present it in plain, historical prose. 
We propose only to notice a few things, which seem worth re- 
marking, and to commend it, with them, to the private perusal 
of our readers. 

The report had gone about, before the publication of Roke- 
by, that it was in preparation. It was added, that though the 
main story had lain by the author some years, he was finishing 
it—-we can hardly think wherefore —in great haste. Of this he 
himself gives us a hint, in the following lines:— 

**°Tis mine to tell an onward tale, 
Hurrying, as best I can, along 

The hearers and the hasty song;— 
Like traveller when approa:hing home, 
Who sees the shade of evening come, 
And must not now his course delay, 

Or choose the fair, but winding way; 
Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend, 
Where o’er his head the wildings bend, 


To bless the breeze that cools his brow, 
Or snatch a blossom from the bough.” Canto vi. § 27, 


Beautiful as this poetry is, we hardly think that the case of 
Vol. LV. No. 1. 15 
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a poet, in his last book, is like that of a traveller, in his last 
stage. The former is supposed to be making a visit of pleas- 
ure, through a charming country, and not riding post over a 
turnpike road, upon indispensable business. He is not therefore 
to practise an economy of time, or a mechanical despatch. And 
though we would not condemn him on every occasion to the 
nine years’ pilgrimage of Horace, we would have him wait his 
own good leisure, both in performing the journey, and in pre- 
paring an account of it for his friends. Nor do we argue the 
precipitation, with which Rokeby was prepared, merely from 
the current report, which preceded it, or this avowal of its au- 
thor. There are traces throughout of haste; especially in the 
Narration, and. in the songs. To what else are to be ascribed 
such verses as these, in the song of Matilda— 


**Let our halls and towers decay, 
Be our name and liie forgot, 
Lands and manors pass away, 
We but share our monarchi’s lot. 
If no more our annals show 
Battles won and banners taken, 
Still in death, defeat, and wo, 
Ours be loyalty unshaken! 
Constant still in danger’s hour, 
Princes owned our father’s aid; 
Lands and honors, wealth and power, 
Well their loyalty repaid. 
Perish, wealth, and power, and pride! 
Mortal boons, by mortals given; 
But let Constancy abide, 
Constancy’s the gift of heaven.” Canto v. § 24 


Or these, in the beginning of the third canto:— 


“The hunting tribes of air and earth, 
Respect the brethren of their birth; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 
Less cruel chace to each assigned. 
The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild-duck by the spring; 
The slow-hound wakes the fox’s lair, 
The grey-hound presses on the hare; 
The eagle pounces on the lamb, 

The wolf devours the fleecy dam; 
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Even tyger fell, and sullen bear, 
Their likeness and their lineage spare. 
Man, only, mars kind nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man; 
tying war’s desultory trade, 
Incursion, flight, and ambuscade, 
Since Nimrod, Cush’s mighty son, 
At first the bloody game begun.” Canto iik § Le 


Mr. Scott makes no scruple of repeating his own senti- 
ments and expressions, as they cccur in his other poems, and 
of availing himself of hints, suggested by the thoughts, images, 
and descriptions of other writers. The description of Matil- 
da, canto iv. § 5. though made with apparent care to contain 
few ideas precisely the same as those of the description of El- 
len, yet strikes every one as very similar to it, in the train of 
thought and style of expression; and if it occurred in any oth- 
er author, it would be called a cento from Scott. 

In the description of the arrival of Ferraught at Rokeby 
castle, with the young O’ Neale, canto iv. § 7. every one will see 
the resemblance to Outalissi’s arrival with young Waldegrave, 
in the first canto of Gertrude of Wyoming, combined with his 
subsequent coming to Wyoming toward the end of the poem. 
Besides the general similarity of the incidents, there is a like- 
ness between the North American savage and the native Irish 
characters. ‘The mixture, in both, of barbarity of manners, 
extreme patience of suffering, and of genuine sensibility, is 
very interesting. It is worth while to compare Campbell’s 
Gertrude of Wyoming, canto i. § 13. and ii. § 10. with Roke- 
by iv. § 7. and see how similar characters and scenes are por- 
trayed by two different masters. 

The description of Bertram’s ascending the mount in his 
vision, was partly suggested, we presume, by a passage in onc 
of the common novels of the dav. 


As bursts the levin in its wrath, 

He shot him down the sounding path; 
Rock, wood, and stream, rung wildly out, 
To his loud step and savage shout. 

Seems that the object of his race 

Hath scaled tlie cliffs; his frantic chace 
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Compare this with the following passage from the Milesian 
chief—a book, which, if Mr. Scott may imitate, we may trans- 
cribe. 


Rokeby. 


Sidelong he turns, and now ’tis bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement; 
Straining each sinew to ascend; 

Foot, hand, and knee their aid must lend. 
Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 

Views from beneath his dreadful way; 
Now to the oak’s warped roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight to ivy strings; 
Now, like the wild goat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air, 

Hid in the shrubby rain-course now, 

You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corslet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurned from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 
And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay. 


See, he emerges!—desperate now 

Ali farther course—yon beetling brow, 
In craggy nakedness sublime, 

What heart or foot shall dare to climb! 
It bears no tendril for his clasp, 
Presents no angle to his grasp; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 

Is yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 
Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
Just as the dangerous stretch he makes, 
By heaven, his faithless footstool shakes! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends, 

It sways, it loosens, it descends! 

And downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o’er rock and copse- wood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell !— 
Fell it alone?—alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 

He trusted to his sinewy hands, 


And on the top unharmed he stands!’ Canto ii. § 14, 15, 
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“© ‘No,’ said Armida with forced gaicty; Sf I were the sovereign of 
these isles, I would bind my brows with nothing but a wreath of those yel- 
low flowers, that are waving on the top of that rock, as if they defied all 
human reach;’ and she pointed to a cluster of flowers that were but just 
visible from the brightness of their color, on the summit of a rock the most 
high and perilous in their view © © © 

“She had hardly spoken, when Connal, springing forward, began to 
ascend the rock with frightful activity. Shocked and terrified at the con- 
sequences of her fantastic pride, Armida now called, she shrieked to him 
to forbear. He was already almost out ofhearing.” * © * 

“Following him with straining eyes from point to point of his terrible 
progress, sometimes she saw him alight on a crag that seemed hardly able 
to bear the weight of a bird: sometimes he sprung upwards by grasping’ 
at a tuft of weeds, which, loosening with his touch, fell the moment he 
released it. At last he reached a ledge of rock, above which the flowers 
erew in all their beauty, as if smiling at the danger that surrounded them. 
They were within a few feet of him: he stretched out his hand, suspend. 
ing his whole weight on the opposite limb. The loose stones shook under 
his feet: they could hear them distinctly in the silence below. 
his prize, he reached forward, and at that moment the stones on which he 
stood gave way—he fell. Armida’s sight forsook her, till roused by a 
shout of wonder, she looked upwards involuntarily, and saw him grasp, with 
miraculous dexterity, a point of rock but a few feet below that he had fallen 
from.” © @ ® 


Intent on 


‘“‘The moment he recovered his balance, he began the pursuit again; and 
after hanging for a few moments between life and death, as if by a single 
hair, seized the flowers, decended, and, bounding like an eagle from the 
rock, offered them to Armida.” Vol. i. pp. 1345-6. 


The relation of the juvenile courtship of Redmond and Ma- 


tilda reminds us of some passages in Othello’s apology before 
the senate. 

We just gave our readers a hint of a similarity between 
Campbell and Scott. They may gratify their curiosity, by 
tracing the resemblance between the latter and a poet of our 


own. It might seem ludicrous to intimate, that the Scottish 
minstrel had imitated the bard of Kalorama; and we only give 


their respective passages as a coincidence. 


“The battle’s rage 
Was like the strife which currents wage, 
Where Orinoco, in his pride, 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 
But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war; 
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While, in ten thousand eddies driven, 

The billows fling their foam to heaven, 

And the pale pilot seeks in vain, 

Where rolls the river, where the main.” Canto i. §13. 





The passage, which may be compared with this, is as fol- 
lows:— 
«Sire Ocean hears his proud Maragnon roar, 
Moves up his bed, and seeks in vain the shore, 
Then surging strong, with high and hoary tide, 
Whelms back the stream anl checks his rolling pride, 
The stream ungovernable foams with ire, 
Climbs, combs tempestuous, and attacks the sire, 
Earth feels the conflict o’er her bosom spread, 
Her isles and uplands hide their wood-crowned head; 
League after league from land to water change, 
From realm to realm the seaborn monsters range; > 
Vast midland heights but pierce the liquid plain, 
Old Andes tremble for their proud domain; 
Till the fresh Flood regains his forceful sway, 
Drives back his father Ocean, lashed with spray; 
Whose ebbing waters lead the downward sweep, 
And waves, and trees, and banks, roll whirling to the deep.” 





There are several imitations of the ancients, which indeed 
are too much of course to need notice. We just remark that 
the lines, already quoted, pp. 114, 115, are no improvement of 
the following from Juvenal, from which they are taken, being 
about the most indifferent in Rokeby. 


Sed jam serpentum major concordia; parcit 
Cognatis maculis similis tera: quando leoni 
Fortior eripuit vitam leo? quo nemore unquam 
Expiravit aper, majoribus dentibus apri: 

Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam: sevis inter se convenit ursis: 

Ast homini ferrum lethale incude nefunda 
Produxisse parum est, &e. Juven. Sat. xv. 139, 


The three leaps of Bertram’s horse are probably a combi- 
nation of the line, in which Neptune strides to his car, 
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and the following, which are quoted with so much applause by 
Longinus:— 
“Orcor D nptocsdes ang soev oPbaruo:cis, 


“Husvos tv 7x97, ASUTTWN ERE OLVOMRA TOITOY, 
. ol a 
Torcoy exibewoners Demy Vpaysis immo. Ll. &. 770. 





We just observe, while alluding to this scene, that it seems 
out of place inachurch. A scaffold and the array of execu- 
tion is in truth, to use Mr. Scott’s own expression upon it, an 
“unwonted sight in holy walls.” As we suppose that it could 
not have been placed there, without the poet’s permission, 
we hardly know why it was thus ordered, unless that they 
might be as ready to solemnize the marriage in the event 
of Matilda’s consent, as to strike off her father’s head in case 





of her refusal. 

As it regards the characters of this poem, they are some of 
them original, and the principal ones are interesting. The gen- 
eral features of Bertram’s we have already given, and whatever 
must be said of its moral tendency, its effect on the imagina- 





tion is strong. Original however he is not, being evidently a 
second Roderick Dhu. He has the same high spirit of inde- 
pendence—though it operates in a different sphere, the same 
contempt of rule, at the head of his gang, which Roderick 
boasts at the head of his clan, the same hardness of heart, and 
joined with it, the same occasional sensibility. Nor do we as- 
sent to the criticism, which we have sometimes heard, that in 
both Roderick and Bertram this union of sensibility and hard- 
ness is unnatural. For hardness of heart—such as they both 
discover—is not the incapacity of being touched at all, but the 
power of resisting those appeals to the feelings, which affect 
common tempers. Now it is an old observation, that the stout- 
est heart is most powerlully affected, if the right string be 
touched, even by a gentle hand. ‘The poct of nature tells us 
of one— 

———— "Whose subdued eyes 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their médicinal gum.” 
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Certainly the following passage, whatever may be said of 
its consistency with other representations of Bertram’s charac- 
ter, is one of the finest in the poem. 


**He paused, and stretching him at length, 
Seemed to repose his bulky strength. 
Communing with his secret mind, 

As half he sate, and half reclined, 
One ample hand his forehead pressed, 
And one was dropped across his breast, 
The shaggy eye-brows deeper came 
Above his eyes of swarthy flame; 
His lip of pride awhile forbore 
The haughty curve till then it wore; 
The unaltered fierceness of his look 
A shade of darkened sadness took— 
For dark and sad a presage pressed 
Resistlessly on Bertram’s breast 
And when he spoke, his wonted tone, 
So fierce, abrupt, and brief, was gone. 
His voice was steady, low, and deep, 
Like distant waves when breezes sleep; 
And sorrow mixed with Edmund’s fear, 
Its low, unbroken depth to hear.” 

* . * * 

*‘Despite his ill-dissembled fear, 

There swam in Edmund’s eye a tear; 

A tribute to the courage high, 

Which stooped not in extremity, 

But strove, irregularly great, 

To triumph o’er approaching fate! 
Bertram beheld the dew-drop start; 

It almost touched his iron heart:— 

*I did not think there lived,’ he said, 
‘One, who would tear for Bertram shed.’—~ 
He loosened then his baldrick’s hold, 

A buckle broad of massive gold;— 

‘Of all the spoil that paid his pains, 

But this with Risingham remains; 

And this, dear Edmund, thou shalt take, 
And wear it long for Bertram’s sake.’ ” Canto vi. § 20 & 23. 


The character of Edmund himself is rather original. The 
contest between his native genius and the vile trade to which 
he reduces himself—-of the thoughtless cruelty of his conduct 
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in betraying Rokeby castle, and his tenderness as represented 
in the scene just quoted, is well conducted, and gives an inter- 
est to the incidents in which he is concerned. ‘The following 
passage, which introduces him, is very good:— 


‘Behold the group by the pale lamp, 
That struggles with the earthy damp. 
By what strange features Vice hath known, 
To single out and mark her own! 





Yet some there are, whose brows retain 
Less deeply stamped her brand and stain, 
See yon pale stripling! when a boy, 
A mother’s pride, a father’s joy! 
Now, ’gainst the vault’s rude walls reclined! 
An early image fills his mind: 
The cottage, once his sire’s, he sees, 
> Embowered upon the banks of Tees; 

He views sweet Winston’s woodland scene, 
And shares the dance on Gainsford-green; 
A tear is springing—but the zest 
Ofsome wild tale, or brutal jest, 
Hath to loud laughter stirred the rest. 
On him they call, the aptest mate 
For jovial song and merry feat ; 





Fast flies his dream—with cauntless air, 
. As one victorious o’er despair, 

He bids the ruddy cup go round, 
Till sense and sorrow both are drowned, 
And soon in merry wassail he, 
The life of all their revelry, 
Peals his loud song!—The muse has found 
Her blossoms on the wildest ground, 
*Mid noxious weeds at random strewed, 
Themselves all profitless and rude— 
With desperate merriment he sung 
The cavern to the chorus rung; 
Yet mingled with his reckless glee 
Remorse’s bitter agony.” Canto iii § xv. 


The songs of Edmund are some of them agreeable for their 
wild and romantic cast, though generally speaking the most in- 
different and hasty parts of the poem. Mr. Scott has touched 
upon anice question of the philosophy of the mind, in explaining 
the principle of Edmund’s satisfaction, at his success in enter- 
Vol. IV. No. 4. 16 
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ing Rokeby castle, and deceiving its inmates. This is the pas- 
sape.—— 
‘The Harper, with a downcast look, 
and trembling hand, her bounty took. 
As yet, the conscious pride «f art 
Had steeled him in his treacherous part ; 
A powerful spring, of force unguessed, 
That hath each gentler mood suppressed, 
And reigned in many a human breast, 
From his that plans the red campaign, 
To his that wastes the woodland reign. 





The failing wing, the bloodshot eye, 
The sportsman marks with apathy, 
Each feeling of his victim’s ill 


Drowned in his own successful shill. 





The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head the battle’s roar, 

Loves still the triumph of his art, 

And traces on the pencilled chart 

Some stern invader’s destined way, 
Through blood and ruin, to his prey; 
Patriots to death, and towns to flame, 

He dooms, to raise another’s name, 

And shares the guilt, though not the fame. 
What pays him for his span of time 
Spentin premeditating crime? 

What against pity arms his heart?— 

It is the conscious pride of art.” Canto v.§ 22. 





We like Mr. Scott’s poetry better than his philosophy. The 
reason of Edmund’s insensibility, to the cruelty of the part he 
was acting, is rather to be found in his habitual want of princi- 
ple, and his familiarity with similar scenes. But allowing that 
the “pride of art” was the principle of this insensibility, the 
cases quoted as parallel, of the warrior and the sportsman, are 
not in point. There is indeed, in each of these cases, such a 
combination of different sentiments, to operate upon the feel- 
ings, and give an interest to the sports of war and hunting, that 
no one principle will account for the whole effect. ‘Thus the ‘ 


veteran may be animated by patriotism—may find his personal 
reputation involved in the result of the contest—or may unright- 
eously carry a personal resentment into the field of public 
battle. All these causes would create an interest, which we 
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understand to be distinct from the proper feeling of pleasure in 
war, that we now speak of. So too the sportsman finds an in- 
terest in the chace, from the opportunity it gives him of dis- 
playing a fine horse, or the fine person of the rider; his spirits 
are exhilarated by the rapidity, variety, and bustle of the pur- 
suit, and his emulation is concerned to outstrip his fellows. 
From all these sources springs an interest, supplementary to the 


genuine interest of the chace. But when allowance is made 


for these accessory sentiments, there still remains to be account- 
ed for a pleasure, which is felt in sporting and in fighting—a 
pleasure, which, as Mr. Scott truly represents, seems purchased 
at the expense of sensibility.* He considers the principle of 


* The vagueness of feeling, which prevails upon this subject, is very 
curious. Hear Thomson declaim against slaying domestic animals for 
food: — 

“The beast of prey, 
Blood-stained, deserves to bleed: but you, ye flocks, 
What have ye done; ye peaceful people, what 
To merit death? You, who have given us milk 
In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 
Against the winter’s cold? And the plain ox, 
That harmless, honest, guileless animal, 
In what has he oflended? he, whose toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the lend 
With all the pomp of harvest; shall he bleed, 
And struggling, groan beneath the cruel hands, 
Even of the clown he feeds? and that, perhaps, 
To swell the riot of th’ autumnal feast, 
Won by his labor?” 


ihe very next paragraph, which this man of real sensibility presents us, 
contains the following lines:— 

—‘‘Let not on thy hook the tortured worm, 

Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds; 

Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep, 

Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 

Of the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch, 

Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 


Had he, who felt so tenderly for the tortured worm, no compassion fu: 
the trout himself, “the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch,” to whom 
it is of little moment whether he is lured by a worm ora painted fly? Af- 
ter advising us to throw back, into the stream, the young, and to strive 
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this pleasure to be the gratification of the ‘pride of art.’ But 
for reasons, which we state, we dissent from this opinion. In 
the case of sporting, there is no more art in hitting a bird than 
a target; or, in the case of the chace, there is no more art in 
riding fifteen miles in an hour, after a fox, than upon any other 
occasion, or without any occasion. But every one knows that 
there is a great pleasure in overtaking the fox and bringing 
down the bird, and very little in simply hitting the mark or rid- 
ing the fifteen miles. The urchin, who escapes from school, 
on election-holidays, shoulders his gun to go a-shooting. Why 
does he feel more pleasure in hitting a bird than a chalked cir- 
cle ona fence? The art required for each is the same. In 
the case of angling, which is quite analogous, the incorrectness 
of this principle is equally striking. Dr. Paley used to sit hours, 
alone and exposed to the weather, and find the greatest delight 
in angling. ‘So partial was he,” says Meadley, “to a sport, 
which, notwithstanding the opinion of honest Walton, can 
scarcely be reconciled to either reason or humanity, that he at 
one time kept a journal of his exploits, and afterwards had his 
portrait taken with his rod and line.”* As there are fewer 
accessory sources of pleasure in this case, we may find the real 
principle, in its simplest operation. Is it the pride of art? 
There is very little art to be proud of. ‘The art required to 


for the “monarch of the brook” —to spare the child, but destroy the fathei 
of the family—he adds, 





“With yielding hand 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage: 
Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize.” 

_ Thus the poet, who would not have a bullock slaughtered tor food, re- 
commends, with all the luxuriance of his fancy and language, to entice to 
his death the most innocent of creatures; s¢parated from our jurisdiction 
by another element, as if by another world; to a death too the most cruel, 
which could be devised, Something such a death as would be inflicted 
on man by tearing his throat and stomach with a barbed iron, and leaving 
him to expire in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 

* Life of Paley, page 37. Vol. of Paley’s works, Boston edit. 
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make a hook is incomparably greater than that, which is dis- 
played in angling with it. But who finds a pride in manufac- 
turing fish-hooks? The pride of the art required to catch a 
pickerel must be meagre ivod for a mind like Dr. Paley’s. In 
the case of the warrior, we may make the same remark as in 
that of the huntsman, that there would be as much art display- 
ed in battering down a desolate rock, as in opening a breach in 
a wall—as much gunnery exhibited in reaching a target, as in 
dismounting an enemy’s battery. Still there is a far greater 
pleasure felt by the veteran, whose nerves have outgrown the 
shock, in directing the operations of war, than in leading the 
mancuvres of a sham-fight. The pride of art therefore does 
not account for the pleasure, which is felt in either of the cases. 
We should rather say then, that it is the pride of power, the 
gratification of the feeling of superiority. We find a pleasure, 
however unnatural, in impressing upon sentient, and especiaiiy 
upon rational beings, a sense of our superiority. Sentient and 
rational beings can express this sense of our supertority; but 
inanimate ones cannot. ‘Thus a marksman hits a target, but 
the inanimate object yiclds him no acknowledgement of victo- 
ry. Butif he cap reach “the freeborn wanderer of the air,” 
arrest him in his course, and see him lifeless at his feet, he has 
gained a trophy of his power, which is visible and impressive. 
This is illustrated by another consideration. He would be 
held a sorry fellow, who could find much satisfaction in sport- 
ing among the barn-door fowls and household poultry. The 
reason is, that these are already subjected to human power, 
and dependent upon man for sustenance and protection. To 
take pleasure in conquering them again, is to insult the fallen. 
But to subdue the eagle, as he cuts the air with his independent 
vings, 1s to reduce a new subject to the human empire. Soa 
general prefers making a breach in a wall to battering down a 
rock in the desert, because in the former case, there are thou- 
sands of beings, like himself, who must feel and own his supe- 
rlority, and smart perhaps under this display of it. his we 
say upon concession of the fact, that a warrior does feel such a 
pleasure. ‘Though for ourselves we doubt whether there ever 
was a human heart, which found pleasure in the works of war 
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—as such;—independent of patriotic feelings, and personal am- 
bition, interest, or resentment. Our remarks upon the warrior 
refer to him “that plans the red campaign,” for the case is yet 
different with— 

The veteran, who now no more 

Aspires to lead the battle’s roar, 

But loves the triumph of his art, 

And traces, on the pencilled chart, 

Some stern invader’s destined way, &e. 

Much of this interest, which such an one feels, is to 
be ascribed purely to habit, and the readiness and _ partiality 
with which we contemplate our own peculiar pursuits, or the 
subjects in which we are skilled, solely because we are more 
familiar with them than with any others. At any rate our 
veteran gratifies no ‘pride of art,’ which is a personal feeling, 
in tracing the conquests of another man. In angling, the 
art displayed is almost none, but the superiority of man is 
shown and his pride of power gratified, by bringing up from 
the depths of the waters the creatures which they conceal. 
It is the fulfilment of the prediction and injunction coeval with 
our race—“have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing, that moveth on 
the earth.” If the difference between the pride of art and the 
pride of power be inquired for, we should say, they differ as 
art and power differ; that is, as the means and end, or rather, 
as one of the means from the end. Art is one means of pow- 
er, but not the only nor the noblest means. We icel however 
the pride of power without inquiry how we came by the pow- 
er. ‘Though as to the fact what means of power we regard 
with most complacency, we are proud—however perversely— 
rather of our natural capacities, than of the arts, by which they 
are applied or exercised. The foundation of all human power, 
and of course all its gratification, is reason. 

In the mean time, we have wandered far from Rokeby, to 
which we return and speak of the character of Wilfrid Wyclile, 
the child of fancy. We have heard different opinions of thie 
interest of this character: and it is certainly one, which excites 
rather the sentiment of pity than respect. We think howeve! 
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the author intended it should conciliate the latter. For Wil- 
frid’s attack upon Bertram, in the second canto, is heroic, and 
his unhesitating self-devotion to satisfy the thoughtless mur- 
mur of Matilda, in the fifth canto, is the noblest action in the 
poem. But there is such an unlucky moping air with him, 
such an unmanly submission to disappointment, and above all, 
such a contrast with the polite, fascinating, and gallant deport- 
ment of O’ Neale—that he must appear to great disadvantage 
in the eyes of all the gay and cheerful. With spirits of a more 
pensive turn, and critics whose judgment takes counsel of 
sympathy, he will haply find favor, and to them we commend 
him. 

Bertram, Edmund, and Wilfrid are all the characters 
which need be particularly spoken of. There is nothing new 
in those of Oswald and Mortham. The story of the latter is 
obscurely told, and the artifice of his wife’s death and son’s re- 
covery Is trite among the novelists. 

O’ Neale and Matilda have nothing to distinguish them from 
Ellen and the Greme, and ail the beautiful and gallant heroes 
and heroines, which have gone before them. In nothing per- 
haps has Mr. Scott departed so much from the example and 
rules of the first poet and the first critic, as in fixing the inter- 
est of his poems upon characters properly secondary. 

But it is time to close these remarks, before we encroach 
further on the right of private judgment, or expose ourselves 
longer to the censure, which has been justly passed upon some 
others, for captious criticism of Scott. We have not thought 
it necessary to praise Rokeby distinctly, for we have given it 
the highest praise in placing it upon a level with the other po- 
ems of its author. ‘The particular shade of superiority or in- 
feriority we affect not to determine. For ourselves we may 
say of them all, that we like that best, which we may happen to 
read last. Each has its peculiarities of beauty and defect. 
But they have all such an activity of narration—such a faith- 
fulness, yet brilliancy of description—such a magical art of 


throwing life and interest into every sentiment, person, or thing, 
that we admire them from feeling and criticise them by effort. 
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ARTICLE 2. 






LMemoirs of the Life of Martha Laurens Ramsay, who died in 
Charleston, S.C. on the 10th of Fune, 1811, in the 52d year 
of her age. With an Appendix containing extracts from 
her diary, letters, and other private papers; and also from 
letters written to her by her father, Henry Laurens, 1771— 
1776. By David Ramsay, M. D. 


**The experimental part of religion has generally a greater influence 
than its theory.” Mrs. Rowe's Posth Letter to Dr. Watts. 





Printed at Charleston, S. C. Reprinted Charlestown, 
Mass. Samuel Etheridge, jun. 12mo. 


"T we author and editor of this book evidently lays no claim by 
it to literary reputation; we shall not therefore regard it in that 
point of view; the more important office devolves upon us, of 
considering its moral and religious tendency and character; an 
office, in a considerable degree delicate and difficult, but which 
we shall endeavour to perform with seriousness and impar- 
tiality. 

However various the different conditions of human life ap- 
pear, a great degree of similarity subsists among all of them. 
The events, which mark the lives of others, are usually such 
as have happened, or as, we easily suppose, may happen to our- 
selves, and the virtues and vices, the personal, moral, or intel- 
lectual qualities ascribed to them are such as we curselves pos- 
sess or want; hence books of biography generally excite a high 
degree of interest and are read with avidity: the volume be- 
fore us has already passed through three editions. ‘They take a 
deep hold of the minds of the young; the facts related and the 
inferences, which are made from them, are long retained and 


easily recollected, and there is no species of writing, which, in 
skilful hands, may contribute more to the promotion of virtuc 
and piety. But the execution of it with any degree of excel- 
lence requires talents of a peculiar description, and which fall to 
the lot of but few. If the art of portrait painting be difficult, 
it is an art of superior effort to give a just delineation of the in- 
tellcctual or moral character of another; it is yet more difficult 
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to analyze it with accuracy; to trace the various influences by 
which it was formed, to note its progress, and above all things, 
to estimate with exactness its moral worth. 

It is, if we recollect aright, a remark of Dr. Johnson, that a 
faithful history of the life of any one would be useful. We 
accede to this sentiment, not from an implicit reliance on his 
authority, but from a full conviction of its justness. Next to 
the examination of one’s self, a knowledge of human nature 
will be best attained by the study and observation of the lives 
and characters of others, and the particular rank, talents, or ac- 
quisitions, of the subject of our observation, are of little impor- 
tance, compared with the kind of view which we take of it; for 
the principles, the motives, and the passions, from which men 
act, are, though under different disguises, the. same in every 
condition of human life. A great variety of incidents, or a 
course of splendid and interesting achievments, works accom- 
plished, dangers encountered, and honors attained are then nec- 
essary to render a subject of biography useful, only so far as 
they serve to develop principles and circumstances, which in- 
fluence the conduct and mould the character. He is the best 
biographer, not who recounts with the most critical exactness 
the circumstances of time and place, but who most faithfully 
presents to our view the moral features and expression of his 
subject; the artist, who directs our attention, not merely to the 
effects produced, but who dissects his machine, exhibits singly 
and conjointly its various parts, teaches their different uses and 
mutual relations, and shows how its operations are effected, 
guided, and controled. 

Mrs. Ramsay is a highly deserving subject of biography. 
The narrative of her life however is dry and formal. Though 
capable of being rendered extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive, yet for whatever it possesses of these qualities, it owes 


nothing to the relater, and is wholly deficient in that warmth and 
elevation of feeling, with which we should have supposed the 
husband of a woman, so amiable and excellent, would have 
dwelt upon her memory. Some may perhaps find an apology 
in the haste, in which this volume appears to have been prepared 
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for the press, and in the nature of its author’s literary and pro- 
fessional engagements. 

As a wife, a daughter, a mother, and a friend, Mrs. Ram- 
say is entitled to high respect. Her history is the history of a 
useful, virtuous, and pious woman, conscientiously strict in the 
performance of the various duties of life, attentive to the gov- 
ernment of her heart, and steadily devoted to the service of her 
Maker. Her solicitude for the improvement of her family and 
the happiness of her husband, her industry and charity were 
quite remarkable; and she appears to have been strongly pos- 
sessed of the genuine spirit of Christianity, which led her to 
forget herself in her concern for others. When we have spok- 
en of her character in these several relations of life, it will be 
seen, that we have spoken of it, in the most important respects 
as a Christian; for religion has an intimate and indissoluble 
connexion with ordinary life; and the performance of our com- 
mon and private duties, and the accommodation of our temper 
to the daily variety in our circumstances furnish the best and 
the only certain test of our religious sincerity, and the proper 
standard of our religious attainments. 

Her biographer has thought proper however to acquaint us 
with her theological opinions. ‘A few fundamental doctrines, 
such as free salvation by the atoning sacrifice of the coequal Son 
of God and sanctification by the Spirit, she considered as worth 
contending for.” p. 36. Whatever influence this fact may 
have upon our respect for her understanding, yet as we attach 
no merit to any gpznions, it has none upon our estimation of 
her moral character; nor are we the less disposed to venerate 
her seriousness and the spirit and habit of prayer, for which 
she was distinguished, the ardor of her zeal and the steadiness 
of her devotion, though associated in the same character with 
principles of religious belief, from which our own views and 
feelings are abhorrent. 

In remarking upon the memoirs, we ought not to pass with- 
out notice two very extraordinary notes, which are attached to 
them; pp. 19 and 29; from which it would appear, that Mrs. 
Ramsay received, in a supernatural way, information of the 
death of an uncle and a brother. So powerful is human vani- 
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ty, that we are always prepared to doubt the truth of such rela- 
tions; and so greedily would most men seize at the reputation 
of being the subjects of a miraculous communication from 
heaven, that we can much more easily suppose, that circum- 
stances should be made to bend to their wishes, even at the ex- 
pense of truth, than to believe that a special miracle should be 
wrought, for no moral purpose whatever. Admitting however 
the truth of these relations, yet the publication of them will 
serve only to encourage superstition, and those false pretensions 
to an immediate intercourse with heaven, from which the worst 
consequences result. 

“It is,” savs Paley’s favorite Tucker, (we quote for those 
who can understand it, howbeit there is not in all men this 
knowledge, ) ‘it is of most dangerous tendency for a man to per- 
suade himself he perceives the divine interposition, actually op- 
erating upon him. If we conceive Him familiarly present and 
immediately operating upon ourselves, we shall unavoidably 
fall into an apprehension of his being absent or regardless else- 
where, and insensibly nourish a conceit of being peculiar favor- 
ites.» But there are degrees of extravagance, and I am apt to 
suspect that many pious Christians, especially of the female sex, 
though not running those lengths, yet do a little surpass the 
bounds of moderation: therefore they can never be too much 
upon their guard against the notion of perceiving the immedi- 
ate operations of the Holy Ghost. The thought of a present 
Deity working in us is an intoxicating thought; the indulgence 
of it is extremely dangerous. Therefore, as I did before,” con- 
tinues he, “I shall now again recommend to every man to re- 
move the finger of God from him, as far as he can without let- 
ting it go beyond the reach of his comprehension; if he believes 
the grace in his heart owing to a supernatural interposition of 
the Spirit, still he may place a line of second causes between 
the act of God and the effect he feels.”* 

“In apprehending the actions and concerns of men to lie 
under the continual inspection and conduct of his Providence, 
we do no more than is agreeable to sound reason and truth; 
Sut if we suppose the eye of Providence engrossed by particu- 


* Tucker’s Light of Nature pursued, Vol. v. c. 12. passim. 
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lar persons in disregard of the common herd, and anxiously at- 
tentive to their minute occasions, so far as to prescribe a lodg- 
ing for Whitefield, or preserve his horse from stumbling, we 
ascribe to him the weak fondness and narrow understanding of 
human nature.””* 

The memoirs of Mrs. Ramsay are followed by what are 
technically termed her ‘religious exercises.? Miss Laurens, at 
the age of fourteen years and seven weeks, (the time is men- 
tioned with a particularity, which can be extenuated only by 
her youth,) drew up and subscribed a solemn form of dedica- 
tion to God, which it seems was intended to be left for the pe- 
rusal and edification of others. Deliberate resoluticns and sol- 
emn vows aflord often great assistance to our virtue, but com- 
mitting them to writing, for the inspection of our fellow crea- 
tures, must encourage spiritual pride, and tend to corrupt the 
purest motives. 

There are many internal evidences, that these exercises, 
though so long concealed, were designed for the inspection of 
others. In our view, nothing can be more vain, than the re- 
counting of what are usually termed our religious experiences. 
There is something too sacred in the intercourse between the 
devout soul and its Maker to be exposed to the eyes of others: 
such ostentation, we think, is plainly forbidden by our Saviour, 
in his injunction respecting private devotion. With such an 
intercourse, ‘ta stranger should not intermeddle.” Nor should 
we, without much hesitation, commit them to writing, even for 
our own private inspection, lest we shouid dwell upon them 
with self-complacency, and perhaps mistake the transient emo- 
tions of the affections for that temper of habitual devotion, 
which constitutes the perfection of Christian piety: perhaps re- 
gard, with superior satisfaction, the flashes of the imagination, 
in comparison with the steady light of reason, refined, enlarged, 
and sublimed by religion. 

There are many reasons, why Mrs. Ramsay’s religious ex- 
ercises should never have been published; though we do not 
doubt the purity of her mind, and the sincerity of her devotion, 


since we ascribe the improprieties, which appear in her writ: 


* Ibid p. 108, 
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ings, to causes, whose operation is not incompatible with her 
virtue, yet were we often disgusted with the indelicacy, the 
gross familiarity, the folly, and the extravagance, which appear 
in them. ‘These indeed are heavy charges, but a few extracts 
will show, we think, that they are justifiable. 

What then are we to think of the delicacy of such effusions 
as these? 


«“T often cry to my beloved in the longing of desire, come quick- 
ly, come quickly, for I long tobe withthee. How slowly the min- 
utes roll: how leisurely the hours move, which keep me from my 
God. ‘I dong for evening to undress.’” p. 86. 


Mrs. Ramsay, it appears, was a firm believer in the Su- 
preme Deity of Christ; but how, on any principles, much less 
on hers, can the following language, with which the book 
abounds, be justified? 

“Dear Jesus, faithful friend, when they are telling of the agree- 
ableness of this party, that set, and the other amusements, I long 
to get away from them, to sit at thy feet, to hear thy precious voice, 
and have communion with thee. They know not the pleasures of the 


way or the sweetness of thy love;—No, dear Christ, nothing be- 
low thyself can satisfy an immortal soul, or give it content.” p. 93. 


“Nothing,” says one, whom we have already quoted, “‘more 
ennobles and refines the mind, than an unabating love of God, 
the stronger the better, so it be manly and decent; operating by 
a reverential dependence upon his protection, a full confidence 
in his mercy, and a perfect acquiescence in the dispensations of 
his providence, as believing them to terminate ultimately in our 
good; but as this affection is overstrained by enthusiasts and 
devotees, in a language unsuitable to it, when they talk of the 
soul pouring forth in pious breathings and transports, with their 
dear Lords, and sweet Jesuses, they leave nothing noble or 
heavenly in it; but court the Almighty in the same sentiments 
they would court a mistress, and mingle their own passions, 
those too not of the purest kind, in their idea of the most ho- 
ly.’* Though we do not view the person of Christ in the 
same light in which Mrs. Ramsay considered it, yet such lan- 
guage is, in our opinion, altogether distant from that deep rev- 


* Light of Nat. pur. Vol, v. p. 108. 
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erence and that chastised affection, with which his name and 
character are ever to be regarded. 
Of nonsense we give the following as a specimtn:— 


“The fondness of the most enraptured lover, the tenderness of 
the dearest friend, is perfect hatred compared with the love of Je- 
sus: all the ideas that we can form of things sweet, amiable, and 
engaging, are mere deformity to the beauties of Emanuel.” p. 96. 


These exercises abound with instances of the grossest ex- 
travagance. 

In page 79, Mrs. Ramsay says, “My past life has been one 
continued course of impiety, and my most holy things have 
been unrighteousness.” In page 92, she thus writes: “O my 
soul, that thou, the vilest creature in the world, the very chief 
of sinners, and a hell-deserving wretch,” &c. In page 122, she 
calls herself the vilest and most complicated of sinners. 

There are some persons, who would pronounce this to be hu- 
mility; we believe it to be mere affectation and cant. Mrs. Ram- 
say, had she seriously reflected, must have known it to be false, 
when she wrote it. ‘There can be no sin, where there is not a 
transgression of a law or an omission of aduty. That she was 
chargeable with many deficiencies and many violations of the 
divine law, we have no doubt: for the purest of human charac- 
ters sometimes sin, and often are deficient in their duty; but 
if she was really as bad as she professes herself to be, she 
must have been one of the very worst of women; she must 
have violated every one of the ten commandments; she must 
consequently have been a thief, or an adultress, or a slanderer. 
On the contrary, she seems to have been, and without doubt 
was, distinguished for her moral purity. How Mrs. Ramsay, 
with a consciousness, to adopt her own language, of her “vile 
hypocrisy,” could speak with feeling of the comforts of reli- 
gion, still more how she could address the Deity in that bold 
language of affection and familiarity, which she often uses, we 
have no conception. 

That her husband knew such representations, as Mrs. 
Ramsay makes of her “sinfulness,” to be false, is evident from 
his own acknowledgment, page 126, where he says, “after 
twenty four years of wedded life, and a distinct recollection of al! 
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the scenes thereof, the editor cannot ascertain, what was really 
intended by the sin so repeatedly confessed and resolved against 
under the definition of the easily besetting sin of the subject of 
these memoirs. Of any habit of acting wrong, of any propen- 
sity to it, or even of any such deliberate act, there is_ no recol- 
lection.” In a note, page 123, he attempts an apology for what 
he thinks may appear to some to be extravagant. He says that 
such language is warranted by the descriptions of human de- 
pravity given in holy writ, and refers us to Gen. vi. 5, “God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was only evil 
continually;” and also to 2. Timothy, 1.15, where St. Paul 
calls himself the chief of sinners. What the connexion is be- 
tween the wickedness of the antediluvians and Mrs. Ramsay’s 
character, we are wholly unable to discover. With respect to 
St. Paul, he undoubtedly spake thus of himself in reference to 
his violent conduct towards the Christians under the immediate 
impression of the feelings which the remembrance of this conduct 
produced. In his defence before Agrippa, he appeals to the Jews 
with whom he had lived, for the rectitude of his conduct, and 
boldly avers that he had lived in all good conscience before 
God unto that day. But admitting St. Paul to be what he here 
describes himself; in the most literal sense of the terms, we see 
no connexion between St. Paul’s character and Mrs. Ramsay’s, 
nor any reason upon the principle, which the editor intends 
here to assert, why christians of ali sizes, characters, and tal- 
ents, should not acknowledge themselves, like the apostle, “in 
bodily presence weak, and in speech contemptible;” or why, at 
least, every Christian should not fall into the obvious absurdity 
of calling himself the vilest of sinners. Humility and every 
other Christian virtue must be perfectly consistent with truth: 
though we should not think more highly of ourselves, than we 
ought to think, yet should we think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 

To the diary are subjoined many of Mrs. Ramsay’s letters, 
some Of which display her good feelings, and her deep interes: 
in the improvement and happiness of her children and friends. 
Upon the whole, the memszrs of Mrs. Ramsay may be read 
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with much profit and pleasure. We could wish however for her 
own credit, and the credit of religion, that her religious exer- 
cises, on account of the objections we have made _ to them, had 
never been exposed to public view; but notwithstanding these 
objections and remarks, we estimate highly her virtue and pie- 
ty; since by the highest authority, we are charged to judge of 
others by their fruits, by their habitual temper and their ordin- 
ary deportment. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The resources of Russia, in the event of a war with France; 
with a short description of the Cossacks. Second edition, 
corrected andimproved; with an appendix, containing a sketch 
of the campaign in Russias Boston, Munroe & Francis, 
1813: pp. 196, 8vo. 


"Tuts work is not without interest and usefulness. The au- 
thor has had the singular good fortune, which seldom occurs to 
a prophet, to see and record the fulfilment of his own predic- 
tions. As the work of a Russian, we should have expected 
rather more richness of detail and fulness of materials, both in 
the resources and the sketch of the campaign. We are far 
from being surprised or displeased at the expression of nation- 
al partialities; it is but fair however to mention, that the reader 
would be at no loss to determine, from the complexion of this 
work, the country of its writer. ‘This partiality is perhaps still 
more natural, when we consider the gratuitous abuse, that has 
lately been heaped upon the Russians, in the infamous travels 
of Dr. Clarke, and the credulity, with which his grossest false- 
hoods were received and sanctioned by the English reviewers. 
Americans have themselves suffered sufficiently from the im- 
pertinence and ignorance of English travellers and reviewers, 
not to be surprised at the irritation, which similar injuries have 
excited in Russian feelings. The honor of Russia, however, 
found so able an advocate in the American Reviewer of Clarke, 
that it is needless for us to enter the lists. Neither shall we 
undertake to point out every passage, in which the author of 
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the resources has viewed objects through Russian eyes. The 
strongest instances of prejudice are his abuse of the Fox party 
in England, his opprobrious censure of Austria, whom four 
several, desperate struggles have not redeemed, in his opinion, 
from the reproach of being under the long and habitual ascen- 
dency of the French, his singular opinion, that the Poles are 
attached to the Russian dominion—a dominion, that began 
with treachery, more barefaced, if possible, than that of Bay- 
onne—a yoke thrown over the necks of the proudest, the 
freest, the most accomplished nobility of Europe, and rendered 
intolerable by every circumstance of outrageous insult—a bond, 
that was sealed at Prague, with the blood of thousands. If we 
suppose such a thing as retributive justice in the affairs of this 
world, we may fairly conclude, that one great object in the 
counsels of Providence of permitting the French revolution 
and its consequences, was to requite on Austria, and Russia, 
and Prussia, the horrors and blood of that nefarious partition 
of Poland. France must be less odious to Poland, than Rus- 
sia. By Russia she was first enslaved. France only took ad- 
vantage of circumstances, and rivetted the fetters, it was before 
impossible to shake off. The last proof of prejudice, which we 
shall mention, is the description of the serfs of Russia, as a 
‘class of peasantry, which Europeans call slaves.” We should 
be glad to see a definition of s/ave, that would exclude a class of 
men, whose situation differs only from that of our negroes, in 
that the blacks are personal, and the Russians real property.* 

Having made these remarks on the work itself, we shall 
proceed to a few observations on the causes, conduct, and con- 
sequences of the campaign in Russia. 

1. We need not seek far for the real cause of the war, when 


* It may not be thought hypercritical to notice, in the writings of a 
Russian, so well versed in English, as the author of the resources, a mistake 
in writing Russian words in English characters, which we easily tolerate in 
the pages of a gazette. We see no possible reason for writing the Russian 
4withaw. Not only the initial, but the final 6 are expressed by w in this 
book, though the latter mistake is now avoided, even in newspapers. The 
error was occasioned by the circumstance of Russian names becoming 
common in the German before they did in the other European lane 
Suages, and the German v having the form of our w. 
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we recollect the ignominious chains, with which the emperor 
of Russia had bound himself by the treaty of Tilsit. To en- 
force the continental system, or in other words, to exclude 
British commerce, was probably a condition that he had no 
thought of observing, when he agreed to it; or at least, which 
he soon found impracticable. A very extensive smuggling 
trade was carried on in Russian ports, under Spanish, Ameri- 
can, Hanseatic, ard other flags, or under no flags at all. Eng- 
lish convoys of hundreds of merchant vessels were known to 
enter the Baltic, and though they disappeared immediately, and 
not a trace of them was to be found, it was obvious they went 
somewhere to unlade and traffic. The French emperor soon 
found that this contraband trade interfered too much with what 
he has ingeniously styled the continental system, to be con- 
nived at. Accordingly, from the moment it began, he remon- 
strated continually against it by his ministers at St. Petersburg, 
and to the Russian minister at Paris: and in addresses to pub- 
lic bodies intimated his decided intention not to yield this 
point, at whatever hazard. Our readers doubtless recollect 
the address to the Chambers of Commerce, of April 6,1811, in 
which he informed them, that if Russia did not enforce the 
continental system within six months, he would unite with the 
French empire the whole coast of the Baltic. Meantime Rus- 
sia had found by experience, that there was no such thing as 
half-way independence, and felt that her existence, as a nation, 
depended on the issue of this contest. She had breathed a lit- 
tle from the bloody wounds of 1807, and justly thinking the 
conditions of ‘Lilsit totally void of obligation, had been collect- 
ing and organizing her means of defence, for years before the 
struggle began. ‘There was one instance of wanton aggression 
on the part of France, that touched very nearly the private 
feelings of the emperor of Russia; and, as great events turn on 
small springs, possibly had no little influence in hastening at 
least, if not in producing the campaign. The integrity of the 


territory of Oidenburg was expressly guaranteed, by the twelfth 
article of the treaty of Tilsit. But the union of Holland with 
France extended the French boundary to this territory on one 
side, and the subsequent union of the Hanse towns fairly en- 
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closed it within French ground. The temptation was too great. 
The symmetry of the French empire and the continuity of the 
line of coast were inducements too powerful to be overcome by 
the letter of a treaty, and Oldenburg was united, Perhaps all 
our readers may not be acquainted with the precise connexion 
between Oldenburg and Russia; we shall therefore briefly sketch 
the historical facts relating to it, which are somewhat interest- 
ing, as they bring to view a form of government, probably the 
very worst in principle, that ever was instituted. 

The connexion between Oldenburg and Russia was the con- 
sequence of the marriage of Anna Petrovna, the daughter of 
Peter the Great, with the duke of Sleswic Hclstein Gottop, 
in 1724. Peter III. the offspring of this marriage, suc- 
ceeded to the Russian throne in 1762. At the time of this 
marriage, the form of government, just alluded to, prevailed in 
the dutchy of Holstein, which was neither more nor less than 
the concurrent supreme authority of two independent powers, 
over one dependent province. The king of Denmark and the 
duke of Holstein both received the oaths of allegiance, and the 
acts of government were in the name of both. It is difficult to 
conceive a government farther removed in principle, from the 
legitimate object of all government, the good of the subject. 
This form however subsisted for some centuries. It appears 
to have been established in 1533, and not to have ceased till the 
cession of Holstein to Denmark. As often as it was interrupt- 
ed, by the occurrence of wars, it was renewed and confirmed 
by subsequent treaties. During the minority of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, it is well known in what manner the king of Denmark 
attacked his brother-in-law, the duke of Holstein, and how vig- 
rously the young hero of Sweden defended his relation and ally. 
The treaty of Travendahl in 1700 finished this war, and restor- 
ed the co-regents to their old powers. But the death of Charles 
XII. and the victories of Peter the Great occasioned the inter- 
ests of Holstein to be sacrificed in the treaty of Stockholm of 
1720, and the dutchy of Sleswic was ceded tothe king of Den- 
mark. Happily for the house of Holstein, the marriage, we 
have mentioned, took place four years after, and the interest of 
this German prince became of much more consequence, when 
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backed by the ezar of all the Russias. The czar and the king 
of Sweden immediately made a treaty, in which they agreed to 
use all means for restoring the dutchy of Sleswic to the duke of 
Holstein. The emperor was prevailed upon to accede, the king 
of Russia agreed to remain neuter, and there was every reason 
to expect that two or three hundred thousand men would have 
been killed, to determine whether the men of Sleswic should be 
governed by two tyrants or one. Luckily the empress Cathe- 
rine I. died at this juncture; her successor, Peter II. was a 
minor, and his ministers troubled themselves very little about 
the interests of Holstein. In 1730, three years after, he died, 
and the empress Anne succeeded. She was the daughter of 
Ivan, the elder brother of Peter the Great, whom Peter had 
deposed, and of course she did not feel much affection for his 
daughter, the dutchess of Holstein. On the contrary, she made 
a treaty with the king of Denmark, in which it was agreed, that 
he should offer the duke a million of rix dollars, in leu of all 
his right and title to Sleswic, and if he declined to accept this 
withia two years after the date of the treaty, it should be con- 
sidered as paid. The duke of Holstein wisely determined that 
if he must fall, it should not be by his own hand, and declined 
the offer, waiting for better times. Evefits proved the good 
sense of this resolution, for in 1740 the empress Anne died, 
leaving the empire to the infant great-grandson of old Ivan, 
and the regency to her neice, the dutchess of Brunswic. This 
was no better for Holstein than the last, for the power was still 
in the line of their opponents. This arrangement however was 
short lived. Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, soon 
mounted the throne, and young Ivan lived and died in the for- 
tress of Schluesselburg, instead of the winter-palace. Now was 
the time for Holstein. The young duke was summoned to 
Petersburg, and proclaimed grand duke and heir apparent of 
Russia; but no steps were taken at this time to recover Sleswic. 
The duke succeeded as Peter III. in 1762, and was deposed 
and murdered the same year, and his wife, Catherine II. suc- 
ceeded. Under her auspices this troublesome affair was at last 
settled. By the provincial treaty of April, 1767, confirmed by 
the definitive treaty of 1773, between the empress and her son, 
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afterwards the emperor Paul, and the king of Denmark, Rus- 
sia agreed to renounce her claims on Sleswic and Holstein, and 
received in return the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, 
then belonging to Denmark, which were immediately erected 
into a dukedom, and granted by Paul as an establishment to the 
younger branch of his house, who took the title of duke of Ol- 
denburg, and was admitted soon after to sit in the diet of the 
Roman empire. ‘Thus the duke of Oldenburg was of the 
nearest collateral branch to the family of the emperor of Rus- 
sia. When the French seized his capital he took refuge in 
Russia;* previously to which his son, prince George of Olden- 
burg, was married to the grand dutchess Catherine, sister of 
the emperor, whose hand is said to have been demanded by 
Napoleon, and refused. 

Considering the near consanguinity and affinity between 
the families, it is probable that this circumstance produced no 
small irritation of feeling. ‘The emperor of Russia remon- 
strated against it at the time, and expressly reserved his claims 
from prescription. An offer was afterwards made by France 
of some sort of equivalent in Germany, and in the last negoti- 
ations that took place, which are published, Napoleon profess- 
es his willingness to make any exchange for it, that could be 
descried. But his offers were doubtless nugatory, and received 
as such. 

2. With respect to the conduct of the war our remarks will 
be but few. The events are so fresh in the minds of all, that 
it would be labor lost, even to recapitulate them. It isa satis- 
faction however to reflect, that the disappointment of the in- 
vader is not to be attributed to chance, but entirely to the good 
conduct of the Russians and to natural causes. The French 
emperor has been, in short, the victim of his own rashness and 
imprudence. He trusted so much to the terror of his name, 
and the celerity of his motions, that he thought himself a match 
for superior strength, and even the elements themselves. The 
experience of Egypt might have taught him, that distant oper- 
ations were not so successful, as neighbouring campaigns, in 
which his forces were backed by the corporate power of the 


* He is since dead. 
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empire: but he disregarded the lessons of experience. He 
might have known, and did know, that the confederation of the 
Rhine, and Prussia, and Poland, interposed as treacherous a 
passage between him and Russia, as an African quicksand, or 
an ocean scoured by the British fleet. It was a passage, in 
some respects, like the bridge of satan from hell to earth, 
made over Chaos, and constructed by Sin and Death; but it 
was not so durable as that:— it was liable to dissulve at the least 
blast of ill-success. The name of Bonaparte was the cabalistic 
word that held it together, and the moment that magic sound 
has lost its power, the whole ill-cemented fabric must sink and 
disappear. His.only rational expectation of success was found- 
ed on the supposed imbecility of the Russian emperor, and 
here it must be allowed, that he had some ground for hope. It 
was hardly to be expected, that the voluptuous Alexander, 
whose principal occupation has hitherto been 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
And with the tangles of Narisch#in’s hair: 

he, whose presence was supposed to have occasioned the disaster 
of Austerlitz: that he should start up at once the rival and the 
victor of the veteran Bonaparte! Here the expectations of men 
have been disappointed. The record of history does not give an 
instance of a campaign, conducted with more steady prudence, 
clear-sighted providence, and vigorous exertion, than this on the 
part of the Russians. Even now we look in vain for the direct- 
ing head, the master mind, from which have emanated these 
beams of light and prudence, that have wrought the salvation 
of the country. The most partial friends of Alexander will not 
pretend that such efforts of military skill and generalship were 
within the compass of his abilities. It is glory enough for him, 
as for any monarch, to have discerned and approved good coun- 
sel, when it was offered him. Neither can we find the solution 
of the difficulty in Count Romanzof, a statesman rather than 
a general, and whose supposed partialities would naturally have 
biassed him in favor of dilatory and temporising measures: be- 
side which, his late apoplectic attacks must have prevented 
him from taking a very active part in public business. Not- 
withstanding the ingenious speculations of the author of the re- 
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sources, we think the Count, as far as probabilities go, can have 
no claim to the honor of advising the campaign. Shall we look 
for the author then in Bernadotte or Lord Wellington; or shall 
we suppose that circumstances have created in some of the Rus- 
sian generals, in Kutusof or Platof, the energy and talent re- 
quired to meet them. The latter supposition is at once the 
most consistent with probability, and the most grateful to the 
feelings; since it leaves the Russians the honor of having, by 
their own unassisted strength, repelled the conqueror of Europe. 
There are two or three points of some importance in the de- 
tails of the campaign, that are not yet quite elucidated, and 
probably may not be very soun: such, for instance, as which 
party gained the battle of Borodino, and which set fire to Mos- 
cow.* We earnestly desire for the honor of Russia, that the 
latter may finally appear to have been done by them—for in 
that case it would be the most glorious instance of determined 
resolution, in defence of country, that perhaps has ever been 
shown by any people. It can only, if at all, be paralelled by 
the abandonment of Athens to the invading army of Persia. 
The fortunate issue of the campaign, on the side of Russia, 
is to be ascribed to an excellent plan, carried into complete ex- 
ecution:—-the French generals and soldiers were equal at least, 
if not superior to the Russians. Of that their previous success- 
es and the issue of the battles fought on equal terms leave no 
doubt. But the glory of Russia is to have devised and execut- 
ed a system, that forced the invader to fight on unequal terms, 
that compelled him to feel the pressure of the natural inconve- 
niences, to which he had exposed himself, that foiled him at 
his own weapons, and turned his celerity and generalship to his 
own destruction. This system consisted of two parts, to be ex- 
ecuted each in a spirit directly opposite to that of the other, and 
each was completely fulfilled. Vhey admitted the invading 
host into the heart of their country, with more than the pru- 
dence of Fabius, and they hung on the rear of the retreating 


* The name of this city is properly Moskva, though the common spell- 
ing is so well established as to make a correction perhaps impossible. The 
last French papers however style Berthier ‘Prince of Moskeva,’ which is 
near the true orthography. 
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army with more deadly fury than the Parthians on the footsteps 
of Anthony. <Asto the fame of Bonaparte as a general, it 
ought perhaps to remain precisely as tt did before, and had he 
succeeded, it ought not to have been greater. His principle of 
warfare has been to hazard every thing, confiding to his vigor 
and activity. That he acted in this instance, on the same 
principles, which had always guided him before, is no real im- 
putation on his character, asa general. But his ill-success may 
probably throw more light on the nature of the principle itself, 
and prove that the French mode of warfare has been success- 
ful rather by the weakness of their opponents, than by its own 
merit. This campaign is in every respect a fair experiment of 
it; and the Russians, we think, have vindicated the hon- 
or of Eugene and Marlborough, as well as their own. The 
novelty of the French mode of warfare stupified the nations at 
first, and threw them off their guard. It was like fighting a 
people with that they had never seen, and that seemed superi- 
or totheirown. ‘The impression was at first like that of the 
European fire-arms on the natives of America. But radically 
the principle of rushing at once into the heart of a country, 
without securing a retreat, is savage and predatory; and its 
issue, in the long run, must correspond with that of the last 
campaign. ‘This issue is every thing the philosopher or the 
philanthrophist could wish. The usurper, whose existence and 
power were a disgrace to the present subjugated state of the 
world, is subdued, not by assassination or accident, but the re- 
action of his own false principles. 

3. It only remains to say something of the consequences of 
the campaign. This may appear rather premature at present; 
we shall not however hazard any thing in the way of predic- 
tion; but content ourselves with the expression of what we 
think desirable. 

Our first wish then is, that the late successes of the Rus- 
sians may be speedily followed by a general peace in Europe. 
We shall not pretend to state the exact terms, which ought to 
be insisted on; to say how far the French power ought to be 
reduced; whether France should include Holland and Savoy, 
or shouid be bounded by the Rhine; but there is no doubt, that 
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after so signal a series of disasters, Bonaparte will listen to rea- 

sonable proposals, and be willing to make an honorable and 

satisfactory peacee We think it would be the height of folly 

in the allies to carry on the war, with a view of dethroning the 

emperor, and reinstating the Bourbons. In the first place 

they have no right to do it. After the defeats the armies of 
Bonaparte have met with, the 'rench people can, if they please, 
get rid of their tyrant themselves. If they do not wish to do this, 
no foreign power has arightto interfere. Butif the allies had a 
right, there is no motive of policy to prompt sucha plan. The 
Bourbons were as much the enemies of England, before the 
revolution, as the Bonapartes are now; and the moment they 

are again upon the throne, and become identified in interest 
and policy with the nation, they will be just as hostile to Eng- 
land, as they were before. Personal gratitude for protection 
would not weigh a feather in the scale of their policy. We 
also think it doubtful whether the allies ought to insist on re- 
stricting France to her ancient limits. Provided the balance 
of power be fairly reestablished, and there be no single power 
that can give laws to all the rest, it is not essential or important 
to the security of the weaker nations, that it should be placed 
on the same footing as before the revolution. That indecd is 
altogether impossible. The Roman empire has been dissolved, 
and with it the power and influence of Austria have greatly 
declined. Great Britain, if she now make peace, and apply 
her immense resources to extinguish her debts, will rise from 
the contest far more terrible, than when she entered it. Rus- 
sia, by the accession of Finland and by the continual disci- 
pline of her troops, has vastly increased in actual strength, or, 
what is to her the same thing, consciousness of her resources 
and skill in applying them. Prudence then would seem to re- 
quire, that France should be permitted to retain some acquisi- 
tions, made since the revolution, in order to counterbalance 
these accessions to the rival powers. It has been often observ- 
ed, that Great Britain, after engaging in a war, never knows 
when to stop. Even if she obtain the object, for which she is 
contending, she still fights on, as if for the sake of it, till cir- 
cumstances make it impossible for her to fight any longer. A 
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remarkable instance of this was the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion. She engaged in it to prevent the balance of Europe 
from being disturbed by the union of the two crowns of France 
and Spain in the same family, though in different branches. 
During the war the emperor died, and the Austrian candidate 
for the crown of Spain succeeded him: so that by this change 
of circumstances, the English were actually endeavouring to 
restore the balance of Europe, by bestowing Spain and the In- 
dies on the ruler of Austria and Germany, and thus reestab- 
lishing the monarchy of Charles V. This however they per- 
sisted in, and would inevitably have accomplished, had not 
Mrs. Masham supplanted the dutchess of Marlborough in the 
good graces of Queen Anne. These are the blessings of mon- 
archy, where the lives and fortunes of millions depend on the 
peevishness or good humor of a titled chambermaid. We hope 
however that England, in this instance, will pay more regard to 
the objects of the war, and make a reasonable peace. 

2. All expectation of a speedy peace will to some appear 
chimerical: and we hardly know what epithet such persons will 
apply to our second wish; which is, that when a generai peace 
is concluded, whether sooner or later, it may include a provis- 
ion for settling future disputes, by some other method than an 
appeal to arms. ‘This is an age, that calls itself enlightened, 
yet itis a disgraceful truth, that the ravages of war have been 
greater within the last twenty years, than in any period of equal 
length in the annals of Europe. We shall not undertake at 
present to enter into a full discussion of the manifold miseries 
and absurdities of war. Objections enough might be urged 
against it on considerations of reason and religion; but what- 
ever weight these ought to have, it is to be feared, that the mo- 
tive of interest will have more; and it may be worth while to 
spend a few minutes in considering how totally irreconcileable 
with every view of interest is the system of settling disputes by 
war. Wars were originally only predatory excursions, made 
for the purpose of procuring plunder, and the riches of many of 
the ancient empires were obtained in this way. ‘This idea is 
ably developed in Ganilh’s Political Economy, where it is 
shown, that the wealth of the old world was generally accumu- 
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lated by rapine and plunder: while in modern times, the only 

real source of national wealth is labor, encouraged by com- 

merce. So far from being a mode of acquiring wealth in mod- 

ern times, wars are universally expensive and burdensome. 

They drain the state of its resources, and load with inextin- 

guishable debts the revenues of posterity. ‘The system of cir- 

culating the productions of labor by commerce has proved the 

invaluable truth, that the greatest advantage of every people is 
to be found in the highest possible prosperity and riches of all 
the rest. In proportion as foreign nations are more industri- 
ous, populous, and wealthy, in the same proportion the market 
for our own productions, whether native or manufactured, in- 
creases, and with it our wealth and prosperity. Is it not true 
then, that the system, which was predicated on the old and ex- 
ploded principle, should be rejected, and that a peaceable sys- 
tem should be adopted, congenial to the enlightened state of the 
human mind? Is it not evident to a demonstration, that the 
most fortunate circumstances, that can possibly result from suc- 
cesstul war, are not to be compared with the ordinary results of 
peaceful and natural commerce?!—I{f then the present situation 
of the world makes it the individual and pecuniary interest of 
every state to lay aside the practice of waging wars, it is high 
time that the attention of statesmen and politicians was direct- 
ed to the most practicable and efficacious way of abolishing: it 
altogether. Or if statesmen, and politicians, and monarchs 
will not undertake it, it is time that men and citizens should 
attempt it. It is they that suffer, while rulers are making their 
personal profit from the public calamity. It is a disgrace to 
humanity, that the paltry system of national animosities should 
still be kept up; that France and England, for example, separat- 
ed by achannel of eighteen miles, should indulge the same igno- 
rant and brute animosity against each other, that dwelt in the 


breasts of the cannibal Carribees. Itis notso much the fault of 


the people, as of the governments. Take an individual French- 
man or Englishman, and place him in the opposite country, and he 
becomes at once an object of attention, hospitality, and affection. 
The ambition and cupidity of rulers is the fatal cause, that pre- 


cipitates nations into war, and continues the barbarous practice 
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that has so long prevailed. Who can doubt, that if war should 
be disused by common consent, and remain disused for only 
half a century, that the men of that day would look back with 
the same horror and astonishment on the barbarity of it, as we 
do on the gladiators of Rome, the human sacrifices of our ab- 
originals, the flames kindled by Queen Mary and Calvin, and 
the souls of men that are even now bought and sold on the Af- 
rican coast. Each of these enormities, at the very mention of 
which the blood now recoils to its source, has in its turn been 
defended on grounds of necessity and convenience. Long and 
obstinate has been the contest between bigotry and common 
sense aided by humanity, before they could severally be 
brought to be regarded with feelings of proper abhorrence. 
Still longer and still more obstinate will be the conflict, be- 
fore the practice of legai murder is placed in its proper point 
of view. But that it will be abhorred and detested, as it de- 
serves, and that before many years, I think is evident, if we 
consider the progress already made by the human mind, in 
casting off long established prejudices and abuses. 

In these opinions we are supported by the authority of the 
celebrated Kant, who is considered by the Germans as the 
first of their philosophers. In his Metaphysical Principles 
of Jurisprudence,* he proves the injustice of a state of war- 
fare, affirming it as the irresistible decision of reason, that 
there shall be no war; and endeavours to discover some mode 
of bringing nations from a state of nature into a juridical state. 
He proposes a permanent congress of states, as the best me- 
thod of establishing and maintaining perpetual peace. He has 
also published a separate treatiset on this subject, in which 
these ideas are more fully developed, and in which he proposes 
such preliminary and definitive articles, as would be suitable 
for concluding a general peace. Asa matter of curiosity we 
shall quote his preliminaries, which are in substance as follows. 

1. No treaty of peace shall be considered as valid, that has 
been concluded with a secret reserve of matter for a future war. 

2. No independent state shall ever be permitted to be trans- 


* Metaphysische Anfangsgruende der Rechtslehre: Koenigsberg 1797. 


}¢ Zum ewigen Frieden, kc. Koenigs, 1795. See Willich’s Elements of 
ant’s philosophy. 
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ferred to the dominion of another state, whether by inheritance, 
exchange, purchase, or donation. 

3. Standing armies shall be entirely discharged. 

4. No national or state debts shall be contracted to defray 
the expenses of foreign relations. 

5. No state shall by force of arms interfere with either the 
constitution or government of other states. 

The following remarks from the author quoted in the last 
note, well deserve the attention of those, to whom they are ad- 
dressed. ‘When we consider,” says he, “that the rulers of na- 
tions are moral men, as well as magistrates, it is rather surprising 
that the important plan of a perpetual peace has never been duly 
weighed; while many subjects of less consequence and compara- 
tively trifling matters, daily occupy their attention. Nobody will 
deny, that the ideas of right and wrong, of just and unjust, are 
equally applicable to a plurality of states, as to different indi- 
viduals of one or several countries. ‘The only obstacle to the 
just application of these ideas must, therefore, arise from dis- 
putes between the corrupted servants of different states, to 
whom the management of external affairs is entrusted. Why, 
therefore, do not the rulers of nations agree upon a general fed- 
eration of states? Why do they not, like every other reason- 
able being, submit to arbitration; choosing judges from the 
bosom of disinterested states, to settle such differences, as their 
own ministers cannot determine? ‘This would be the only ra- 
tional and proper method; a method, which is daily practised 
in private life, by those very men, who seem to oppose its in- 
troduction into diplomatic transactions.” 

3. We would add, in conclusion, the wish, that the events of 
the late campaign may, by the blessing of Providence, be in- 
fluential in bringing about a conclusion of the war, in which we 
are engaged. We look upon it as a most lamentable thing, 
that two nations, so free and enlightened, as England and the 
United States, which have so many interests and feelings in 
common, should be thus employed in injuring and destroying 
each other. We doubt not, that the people of both are well 
informed enough to have the same sentiment on the subject, 
and therefore are persuaded, that the war cannot be of long 
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duration. The blame of it is to be laid entirely on the corrup- 
tion and passions of ministers and partisans, though we are by 
no means convinced that this corruption and these passions 
exist only on this side of the water. The conclusion of the 
war, when it does take place, will offer a more favorable oppor- 
tunity, than perhaps may ever again be presented, of realizing 
the plan we have just proposed: and we hope sincerely, that no 
false shame or empty cry of chimera will frighten those, whose 
business it is, from the attempt. 


> + 


ARTICLE 4. 


A new critical pronouncing dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, containing ali the words in general use, with their 
significations accurately explained, and the sound of each 
syllable clearly expressed: among which will be found sev- 
eral hundred terms, with thezr acceptions and cerivations, 
which appear to have been hitherto omitted by the best Lex 
wcographers: also avaricty of the technical terms of medicine, 
Jaw, commerce, arts, and general science: the whole inter- 
spersed with critical and philological observations, and re- 
ferences to the respective authorities. To which willbe pre- 
fixed Mr. Walker's principles of English pronunciation: a 
nomenclature of the names of distinguished persons and pla- 
ces of antiquity, comprising a sketch of the mythology, his- 

ory, and biography of the ancients, from the most authentic 
sources: @ chronological table of the most remarkable oc- 
eurrences, from the earliest ages to the present tome, con- 
taining whatever is worthy of record, as discoveries, inven- 
tions, Sc. Sc. compiled from authors of the most approved 
reputation: with considerable additions. By an American 
gentleman. Ad res pulcherrimas erutas alteno labore dedu- 
cimur. Seneca. Burlington, New Jersey: published by D. 
Allinson & Co. royal Svo. 1813. 


Ty is now about seven years since one of our countrymen, 
whom we have no doubt had made deep researches into the 
history of our language, and the derivation of its words, espe- 
cially so far as they have descended from a northern ancestry, 
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published “A Compendious Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage: in which five thousand words are added to the number 
found in the best English compends.” &c.* We are now 
called to notice another dictionary, whose title-page promises 
perhaps a vast deal more, than it is wise to attempt to perform 
in one book. While we are thus threatening to rival our 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic in the number of 
dictionaries of our common language, it becomes us to in- 
quire what are the defects in such works, to supply which the 
eommon advantage of those speaking and writing English de- 
mands these repeated efforts; and how far any supposed neces- 
sity or usefulness, in regard to our own country in particular, 
calls for helps to interpretation, which do not concern the 
whole community, professing to speak the same language. 

As it is no part of our design to give a history of English 
Lexicography, tracing it through glossaries and meagre vocab- 
ularies, to the period when the language could boast of a dic- 
tionary of acknowledged and permanent value, we shall date 
all the improvements of that art from the time of the great 
work of Johnson. Previously to that, it will not be pretended 
that Englishmen were furnished with facilities adequate in 
general to the discrimination between pure and barbarous 
words, between such as are sanctioned by the best and most 
established usage, and such as are vulgar, and of uncertain au- 
thority or import; nor that the orthography was settled, suffi- 
eiently for the purpose of convenience, or even so far as to 
preserve any consistency in the spelling, adopted by the same 
individual—much less by different writers exactly contempor- 
ANCOUS. ‘ 

The first great difficulty that attended the labors of John- 
son, was to collect the words of our language. ‘The deficien- 
cy of dictionaries,” he remarks, “was immediately apparent; 
and when they were exhausted, what was yet wanting must be 
sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, and 
gleaned, as industry should find, or chance should offer it, in 

* The Dictionary here mentioned is that of Noah Webster, Esq. A 


critical review of this work may be seen in the Monthly Anthology, of Qc- 
tober, 1809. 
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the boundless chaos of a living speech. My search, however, 
has been either skilful or lucky; for I have much augmented 
the vocabulary.” 

While he thus attempted to supply the deficiencies in En- 
glish dictionaries, he also disencumbered our vocabulary of 
many words which had no authority to support them, and 
which probably were generated by the pedantry and affectation 
of lexicographers, or had swarmed in the scholastic jargon of pre- 
ceding centuries; but had passed into total desuetude. Nei- 
ther in what he added, nor indeed in his excisions, was John- 
son governed by individual caprice or undefined rules. Who- 
ever examines his preface will find, that many words which at 
first might seem to be omissions, are omitted because they 
were not intended to be inserted: on the contrary, we look in 
vain for many words, that were omitted by accident; and for 
some, of undoubted authority, which are more recent acces- 
sions to our language. 

We have not taken pains to examine to what extent John- 
son took the liberty to reject words supported only by former 
dictionaries; but it is very manifest that he might have exer- 
cised this liberty to a much greater extent, without impoverish- 
ing our language; for a multitude of words still remain, that 
are never spoken or written. He retained with great fidelity 
the language o: poetry, as far distant as Shakspeare and Ben 
Johnson, accompanied with suitable cautions annexed to par- 
ticular words, whether in /ittle use, not used, obsolete, low and 
vulgar, or used in a sense vulgar and unauthorised, &c. While 
he thus exercised the authority of literary censor, in general 
with great judgment, we cannot but esteem that part of the dic- 
tionary here adverted to, which he greatly enriched by his own 
reading, to be highly valuable: for it is one of the principal 
uses of a dictionary to enable us, in reading, as well popular as 
learned writers, to ascertain the meaning of words that are not 
familiar. It would certainly be a great defect in our Latin 
dictionaries, if they were confined to the elegant Latinity of 
the Augustan age: and if the time shall come, when the style 
of Addison’s papers, as he himself seemed to apprehend, shall 
be reputed quaint, vulgar, or obsolete, curiosity will be gratili- 
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ed by the means of interpreting them, and wit also will owe 
some thanks to the vocabulary which shall preserve his words, 
and thus afford the means of explaining his thoughts.  Irrele- 
evant as these remarks may seem to be, they have a reference 
to the general undertaking to compile a dictionary, and are, in 
our own apprehension, of no iaconsiderable consequence. Lan- 
guage is mutable, not only because it acquires some new to the 
neglect of old words, but because those which are now obsolete 
may be revived, and sanctioned by that great arbiter, custom. 
It is true now in our own language, as it was in the time of 
Horace, and in his language: 
Multa renascentur, qux jam cecidére; cadentque 


Que nunc sunt in hhonore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


We need only refer to some of the recent English poets, in 
the height of favor, to exemplify what is here remarked con- 
cerning obsolete words: and by combining a portion of the dic- 
tion found in the poets of queen Elizabeth’s reign, so long dis- 
ased, with the refined and copious phraseology of this age, 
they have produced a luxuriance of expression, which probably 
surpasses that of any modern European language. There is a 
kind of charm in this admixture of ancient phraseology with 
the more improved and settled diction of our time, in which 
these favorite poets delight to indulge themsclves, which we 
presume has its explanation in the association of our agreeable 
impressions, from thus partially calling to mind the fathers of 

“nglish verse. Having enlisted the public favor, and drawn 
ihe public taste in their train, they have fairly gained the vic- 
tory over the decisions of the great English lexicographer, 
concerning many words supposed to be obsolete. We should 
view therefore with extreme jealousy any attempts to expunge 
from our dictionaries words which are reputed obsolete, under 
pretence of removing a useless and cumbersome mass of ma- 
terials, which serves only to mar the beauty of our language. 
No reference is had in this remark to the dictionary now uv- 
der review, but to certain hints concerning lexicography, of 
older date; and we think it a duty, as far as our influence ex- 
Vol. TY. No. 4. 20 
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tends, to prevent the publishing or the circulation of opinions 
and books, which shall tend to impair in our country, and 
among our scholars, the value of English literature. 

We have already mentioned some of the defects of John- 
son’s dictionary. The vocabulary is acknowledged to be im- 
perfect. Walker has added many words, which his predeces- 
sor had omitted by accident or inadvertency, and some that 
have acquired a fair title to admission since. Concerning the 
introduction of these he has generally assigned his reasons; in 
all cases, especially, where the least doubt remains of their 
claim to be received to perfect favor. 

In the year 1800 appeared in England a supplement to 
Johnson’s dictionary, which professes to supply what he had 
omitted, extending “not only to the words and senses of words 
unnoticed by Johnson, but to the exemplification of those that 
stand unexemplified in the principal dictionary.” This work, 
ascribed to Mason, is of considerable value; and being offered 
as a supplement, is offered in the most unexceptionable way. 
It seems to have been one great object of his supplement to 
glean all that Johnson had overlooked in Spenser; but his au- 
thorities at the same time are various, and in the main en- 
titled to respect. Though he appears to be a very stern censor 
in regard to the occasional trifling of Johnson, and deals out 
cavils and vituperations more than enough, we cannot but 
think that here and there he means to be a little playful him- 
self: as when he says—-Miff. n. [a colloquial word, chiefly in 
use among females.] We add only, that this supplement, 
though extremely deficient, affords considerable aid, in addi- 
tion to Johnson, for the compilation of a complete dictionary, 
and should accordingly be consulted by every English lexicog- 

rapher. 

The definition of words by means of other words in the 
same language is no inconsiderable part of the labor in the 
forming of a dictionary: and the censure which has been so 
liberally bestowed upon Johnson for want of discrimination in 
his definitions, capable as they are of emendation in many 
particulars, cannot be extended to so many instances, or so 
gross in their kind, as to vindicate such a general and unqual- 
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ified charge. We are happy to find, that the editor of the dic- 
tionary under review has expressed an opinion, directly oppo- 
site to the one here adverted to. And it would indeed be 
wonderful, that a man of such learning, and of such strong 
powers of mind, as Johnson, selecting instances of the use of 
words from the best writers in our own language, and thus 
continually putting in our power, and at our immediate com- 
mand, the means of detection, should continually offend against 
good usage, and common sense, and the best judgment of those 
skilled in the English language. It would indeed be next to 
miraculous, if the definitions in such an immense vocabulary 
were not sometimes imperfect, and sometimes false. Much 
difficulty must always attend the explanation of words nearly 
synonymous, especially those of a moral import. Simple words 
likewise, which cannot be made plainer, whose meaning we ac- 
quired in childhood by an unperceived process of induction, 
will suffer from a paraphrastic definition; and words, ambigu- 
ous in regard both to their meaning and their etymology, must 
be settled by usage, instead of conjectural derivation. 

In what is commonly denominated the etymological part of 
his dictionary, it must be acknowledged, that Johnson is often 
unsatisfactory, and often erroneous. He made use however of 
the best helps at command. Sometimes, probably without 
any very diligent investigations of his own, he copied the er- 
rors of Skinner, Junius, and Bailey; and sometimes departed 
from their authority, without sufiicient examination, or ade- 
quate reasons to justify such a departure. 

Since the time of the publication of his dictionary, etymol- 
ogy has assumed a more commanding station, and its patrons 
and students have threatened the very existence of our present 
grammars and vocabularies. At the head of a new sect in 
etymology, whose aim seems to be to ascertain the true mean- 
ing of words by tracing them to their etymons, and to disen- 
thral them from that state of durance and servility, in which 
they have been held by the tyrant, custom, is Mr. Horne 
Tooke. We have not room to enter upon an examination of 
the value of his labors, by giving his different processes and re- 
sults in detail, and shall therefore rest satisfied with a few gen- 
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eral remarks. If we measure his deserts by the number of 
words which he has traced to their primitive parentage, and 
admit that he is correct in all his genealogies, we must confer 
upon him the praise of being a more thorough etymologist, 
than any who preceded him upon the English language; espe- 
cially so far as the origin of particles is the subject of inquiry, 
His labors in this branch have been attended with a considera- 
ble share of success, and are in a degree sili but, like every 
discoverer, he is disposed to overrate the value of what he has 
found by his perseverance, and sometimes to insist upon the 
practical utility of what serves rather to gratify curiosity, than 
to impart any new power to the instruments of thought, in their 
operations towards promoting the perfection of discourse. In 
cases where the derivation of words 1s such, that the sense cor- 
responds with what custom has established, it yields some sat- 
isfaction to a philosophical critic, to be able to vindicate custom 
by the aid of etymology. But he cannot proceed a step farther, 
without hazarding his reputation for common sense. He can 
indeed always avoid what he conceives to be wrong; but his 
authority will not be sufficient, in defiance of general usage, to 
procure the adoption of that which, in speculation merely, appears 
to be right. ‘This usage then must be the test of criticism: for 
of what consequence would it be to the scholar to know, that 
af is derived from g?f, the imperative of the Saxon verb giffan, 
to give, and that /or is corrupted from the Gothic noun £ azrz- 
na, signifying cause, if the idiom of our own language were not 
so established, that we can scarcely violate it by accident, and 
should fear to violate it from design. In learning to write or 
speak a language, our object should be to conform to the gen- 
ius and idiom of that language, determined by those who 
write and speak it in the best manner; and if, in the zeal of 
discovery, we reject every thing that does not comport with 
what we find to have been the original use of terms, and at- 
tempt to settle every thing in speech by an exactly graduated, 
eee scale, we shall gratify a foolish pride at the expense 
ind have, as a reward for our labor, the plea- 
ghec i at. 
Tn these last remarks we have noreference to the dictionar; 
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before us, but to the security of our language, as it has come 
down to us, from the assaults of a new school of etymologists. 
Nor have we any disposition to discourage etymoiogical re- 
searches, so valuable if they are conducted with judgment, and 
if the results are properly used: but when we are told by the 
disciples of Horne Tooke, who has emboldened them by his 
excessive abuse of preceding grammarians, and of all lexicog- 
raphers, that we shall, when somewhat more enlightened, cast 
aside our grammars and dictionaries now in use, finding them 
to be treacherous guides, which serve only to bewilder us, and 
conduct us to error, we can conceive no other way, in which 
the prophecy can be fulfilled, than by the return of Saxon and 
Gothic barbarism. 

Few probably consider a new dictionary to be important 
merely for the purpose of settling a few cases of doubtful or- 
thography. //onour or honor, pubiick or public, choose or chuse, 
intire or entire, despatch or dispatch, style or stile—with vari- 
ous other words, are spelt in different ways: and though we ex- 
perience a small inconvenience from this diversity, we cannot 
expect to be relieved from it by the multiplication of dictiona- 
ries, where they are differently spelt, and which of consequence 
tend to make the orthography still more fluctuating. The 
cautions of Johnson on this subject are wise and unostenta- 
tious. “I have attempted,” he says, “few alterations, and 
among those few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern 
to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recom- 
mend to those whose thoughts have been perhaps employed too 
anxiously on verbal singularities, not to disturb upon narrow 
views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. 
It has been asserted, that for the law to be 4nown, is of more 
importance than to be right. Change, says Hooker, is not 
made without inconvenience, even from worse to better.” 

Of the examples selected by Johnson to illustrate the mean- 
ing of words, we shall say nothing, except in general to express 
our opinion of their judicious selection, and great value; for as 
yet, notwithstanding the attacks of sciolists and the arrogant 
censoriousness of certain captious critics, no one has appeared 
as his competitor in this department, and we will venture to 
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predict, that we shall not very soon meet his rival in the extent 
of illustrations drawn from standard writers, and resulting 
chiefly from individual research. 

Pronunciation was regarded by Johnson no farther, than to 
place the accent upon that syllable where custom had fixed it, 
or where, in case of diversity in practice, his own judgment 
determined its position. The various powers of the vowels 
under different circumstances, were yet left to the fortuitous 
and variable decisions of caprice and fashion, and the canons, 
founded in analogy and derivation, were no where laid down 
with precision. After various attempts, accompanied with 
different degrees of success, to fix the pronunciation of our 
language, the name of Fohn Walker became associated with 
that of Johnson, and we trust will long remain so. ‘The inves- 
tigations of this accurate scholar and profound orthoepist, into 
the principles of English pronunciation, have been extended, 
beyond all comparison, farther than those of his predecessors, 
and the application of them to the words in the dictionary is 
made perfectly intelligible. We should not perform the whole 
of our duty, while speaking of Mr. Walker, if we were to say 
nothing of his works on elocution, and of the assistance he has 
rendered to scholars, of all gradations, for the proper pronun- 
ciation, as well of our own as of the learned languages of an- 
tiquity, and also of the proper names in the sacred scriptures, 
and the ancient classics. But we must rest satisfied with a 
general recommendation of them; for we should prolong our 
digression to an unreasonable extent, were we to enter upon 
a particular examination or description of his works. 

We have thus cursorily remarked upon what has been done 
for the English language by those lexicographers, who are gen- 
erally considered as standards. ‘Those who think we have 
merely advanced dogmas, which cannot be defended, may as- 
sail us, if they please, and we shall perhaps go into a more 
minute defence of the general principles to be deduced from 


our observations, and a more detailed account of the duties of 
a lexicographer. 

Regard has been paid thus far to the English language, as 
sach; banishing from the matters in question all former colo- 
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nial pride, and all our present pride of independence, and para- 
mount privileges. If it be inquired, whether we have no pe- 
culiar national wants, in respect to a vocabulary, our reply may 
be very concise: every dictionary of our own growth has hith- 
erto been called (and the title will not probably soon be chan- 
ged) A Dictionary of the English language. A few words 
indeed we have of our own, which are either so good or so fa- 
miliar, that they obtain a place in the writings of our well ed- 
ucated people. But it will not be contended, that for the sake 
of these few words, the acquirement being loca! and accidental, 
we must set up a violent claim to a dictionary of our own. 
We will not say that such words as /ocate, depreciation, &c. 
and appreciate, in its neuter sense, applied to increase of value, 
are unworthy of notice; but, if noticed in our dictionaries, they 
should be noticed in conformity to their true origin and authors 
ity, and not be associated by stealth with words, from whose 
company they may be scornfully rejected by a majority of the 
great literary republic. Spry, lengthy, and several other vul- 
garisms, we are happy to find are still the exclusive, adopted fa- 
vorites of Mr. Webster. 

Had our ancestors been illiterate men, and had they provid- 
ed no means for the security and advancement of learning, it 
would have been our lot, as it has been that of many nations 
severed from the parent stock, to have departed so much from 
the speech of the parent, as to require separate grammars and 
dictionaries. But cultivating, as we have wisely done, English 
letters, and drawing continually from the purest sources of lit- 


erature in our vernacular tongue, it would be the extreme of 


pride, of affectation, and of folly, to encourage, and to incorpo- 
rate in our writings, those unnecessary or local peculiarities, 
which tend, faster perhaps than our apprehensions admonish us, 
to introduce a corrupt jargon, and ludicrous mixture of vulgar- 
ity with refinement, and thus to bring upon ourselves deserved 
reproach, from a nation so far excelling us in learning, as does 
the English. 

We shall say a few words in regard to the manner, in which 
the dictionary under review has come before the public, and 
then proceed to as critical an examination of its intrinsic mer- 
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its, as we think necessary to obtain a fair estimate of its value, 
or as our readers have a right to demand of us. No responsi- 
bility appears to be attached to any name except to that of the 
publisher, A//inson, who, with his partner or partners in trade, 
has associated the names of the various booksellers that are to 
deliver and vend his book. Report has sometimes fixed upon 
Dr. Wharton, as having the principal concern in the compile- 
ment, as it is facetiously called in the preface; and the publish- 
er, when he came here to solicit subscriptions, held out certain 
vague promises concerning the share J/. Walsh was to have in 
the superintendence of the work. He also mentioned a young 
man of great learning and industry, who was to be the princi- 
pal drudge in filling up and correcting the work. But these 
things are among the arcana, of which all our readers are now 
as much informed as we are. All we know with certainty is, 


that the dictionary purports to be the work of “An American 


Gentleman.” We do not think this the fairest way of introduc- 
ing a book of this kind to the public. If, in matters of taste, 
a writer from timidity, delicacy, or self distrust, or from curios- 
ity to find how he shall be treated when unknown, chooses some- 
times to conceal his name from the public, no injury is done, 
and criticism will at once employ herself in marking his true 
degree upon the scale of merit: but in a work of science, or in 
a book of reference; demanding extensive research and great 
accuracy of learning, the case is different. It can be only by 
laborious examination or long continned use, that the worth of 
such a book can be estimated; and the most unexceptionable 
way, by which it first begins to circulate and acquire a curren- 
cy, is by means of the authority of a name, already known 
among the learned. And this is the first instance that we re- 
collect of a dictionary, so imposing in many respects, coming 
into the world, without a father to acknowledge it, or answer 
for any of its defects. 

To us, however, in that part of our duty as reviewers, 


’ 


which concerns only the intrinsic value of a book, the defect 


here mentioned is of no consequence. But we could have 
wished the author to have been somewhat more definite and 
explicit in giving the plan of his work; to have laid down his 
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rules by which words are rejected or omitted; to have told us 
to what extent the definitions and etymological derivations are 
altered or improved, and whether he had materially deviated 
from the pronunciation of Walker, whom he acknowledges to 
be his guide. 

But we have, in default of these notices, so highly subsidi- 
ary to the more easy discharge of our duty, examined, with no 
small care and expense of time, the deviations, in a considera- 
ble portion of the dictionary before us, from Johnson and 
Walker, and have come to a result, which satisfies ourselves, and 
which our readers will presently perceive. 

It must be acknowledged, that it is extremely difficult to 
define the exact limits, within which words should be admitted 
into a dictionary, and beyond which all should be excluded. 
Many of our abstract nouns, which are either not in familiar 
use, or not being found in previous dictionaries, did not occur 
to Johnson, such as determinateness, liableness or liability, and 
participial nouns, as interfering, keeping, &c. may be admitted 
upon slight authority. Several words of this kind are inserted 
in the dictionary before us, and some are still overlooked: but 
here there is little ground for praise cr censure. Compounded 
words also are among the number of those which do not admit 
of any particular limitation; and as in Johnson’s, so in the dic- 
tionaries of all languages, we find occasion sometimes to exam-= 
ine these words in their component parts, in order to find the 
meaning of the compound. LBesides the general attention be- 
stowed by Johnson upon compounded words, he labored mure 
particularly to introduce all those, in which the preposition is 
found subjoined to the verb, in such a manner as materially to 
affect the sense. While we have here observed some omis- 
sions, we have not found in this respect any additions in 
this new dictionary. In many instances we meet in this 
dictionary with compounds, whose parts have not by customa- 
ry usage been made to coalesce, and which Johnson has sepa- 
rated by a hyphen, printed without any such discriminating 
mark. We observe also that, in general, foreign words, which 
have not been reduced to an English form and character, and 


can hardly claim to belong to the language, such as Lnpassant, 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 21 | 
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Estrapade, Sans, French—Sanies, Latin—and Passado, Italian, 
are not, as in Johnson, distinguished from legitimate English 
words, by the manner of printing; or, as the printer would say, 
by being ztalicized. Very remarkable and frequent transposi- 
tions of the words, regard not being paid to the order of let- 
ters in spelling, occur in all parts of the book that we have exam- 
ined; some of which are unaccountable to us, and some have 
arisen from carelessnéss in the introduction of new words. In 
addition to these faults, which, though apparently inconsidera- 
ble, ought to be mentioned, we may add, that we do not recol- 
lect to have noticed in the whole list of words beginning with 
the letter A, a single instance where a word is pronounced to 
be obsolete, not used, &c. We are led to observe this more 
particularly, because, as the work advances, we find a devia- 
tion from this plan; and we are led to infer from this, among 
other things which will appear in the course of our examina- 
tion, that the book was pressed forward with too much haste, 
and does not give evidence of due regard to consistency in the 
manner of its execution. It is not indeed in the power of a 
dictionary to prevent the revival of words, which have been 
long disused, if fashion, as capricious in language as in every 
thing else, choose to call them from their obscurity. 

Many of our verbs, it is well known, are used sometimes in 
an active, and sometimes in a neuter sense. We are sorry to 
find that this distinction, which may be observed im a large 
number of instances, and whi-h is illustrated in Johnson’s larg- 
er dictionary by examples in point, is sometimes disregarded 
in Walker’s; and that the author of the new dictionary before 
us has, in this respect, followed Walker, as far as we have ex- 
amined, with scarcely any exceptions. 

The words omitted in this dictionary, which are found in 
Johnson, are numerous; and here also we find, in general, that 
the compiler has taken Walker for his guide. The omissions 
for the most part are of words that are never used; of such a 
are supported in Johnson only by the authority of former dic- 
tionaries. or by that of some single writer, whose individual 


example has not proved sufficient to introduce they into the 
language, as legitimate English words, dghast, Annular, to 
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attenuate, and some others, (we cannot give the whole amount) 
are omitted, we presume, by accident. 

We come now to the most important part of our inquiry, 
and indeed the only part of the inquiry from which, if we are 
satisfied in the result, this dictionary can claim any considerable 
superiority, in respect to the vocabulary, over Johnson’s. It 
must be perceived, that we have reference in this remark to the 
additions made to the number of words. Words, which from 
frequent occurrence and good usage have become lawtully in- 
corporated into the English language, are supplied from Walker, 
and Mason, and other lexicographers, besides what are collect- 
ed from miscellaneous researches into our written language. 

We confess, that it is no easy or enviable task to prescribe 
the rules for the admission of new members into our vocabula- 
rye It is now more than a hundred years since the Spectator 
reprobated the corruptions that were then inserting themselves 
into the English language, by means of the war that exist- 
ed between his country and France. Pontoons, fascines, ma- 
rauder, corps, (body of forces] chamade, cartel, and reconnoitre, 
(to which we might add maneuvre) are among the words, of 
which all the accustomed wit of the authors of the Spectator 
could not stop the currency; and all of which, except reconnoitre 
and maneuvre, (contained in the new dictionary) are to be 
found in Johnson. Some of them indeed he has put in Zta/ics; 
but, in the dictionary under review, fascines would pass for 
just as good English as fuggots, and ponton for as pure a term 
as floating- bridge. It appears that the words above enumerat- 
ed, together with many that are now familiar, were just insin- 
uating themselves into our language, when Addison and his 
coadjutors were taking cognizance of literature and manners, 
in the Spectators ‘That such words were then uncommon ap- 
pears from what the Spectator subjoins to the letter, which pur- 


ports to be written by a young gentleman in the army to his 
father. “The father found it contained great news, but could 
not guess what it was. He immediately communicated it to 
the curate of the parish, who, upon the reading of it, being 
vexed to see any thing he could not understand, fell into a kind 
of passion, and told him, that his son had sent him a letter, 
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that was neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring.” Maneuvre 


and reconnoitre are both found in Mr. Webster’s dictionary; 
but, contrary to any previous authority, he has exhibited them 
only in translation, and converted them into maneuver and re- 
connoiter. It may be thought perhaps, that we shall too much 
contract the freedom of language, and shew ourselves even hy- 
percritical, by condemning what is thus familiar to the ears of 
every one; but, on the contrary, by giving way to this freedom, 
as it is called, we may endanger the only barrier against the in- 
troduction of every thing corrupt and barbarous. We might 
at once be obliged to admit penchant, and ennui, and outré, and 
we know not how many other foreigners, which, though they 
sometimes appear in conversation, and even in writing, appear 
in this last, in a distinctive costume. 

It is saying little in favor of this dictionary, if we recol- 
lect the extended opportunities of the compiler, by means of the 
supplement of Mason, the dictionaries of Ash, Walker, &c. 
not omitting Mr. Webster, that his vocabulary is more perfect 
than that of Johnson. Derange, designate, civilization, incipi- 
ent, and many other words here introduced, some of which 
Johnson used in his own definitions and elsewhere, it would 
have been unpardonable to have overlooked. Others, here 
omitted, as impressive, neutralize, indescribable, outset, derange- 
ment, constitutionally, adroitly, malfeasance or malefeasance, and 
we might add many more, for which we could find sufficient 
authorities, should have been inserted. Concerning the words 
that are added, we have something more to remark. Deteri- 
orate, as a verb, we have often heard, but do not at present re- 
collect to have seen it in English writers. Progress, used as 
a verb, may probably be reckoned among the peculiar words of 
our own country. It has been asserted indeed, that some Eng- 
lish authorities are to be found for it, though we do not re- 
member to have met with the word in any English author. Al- 
though Bailey inserts it in his folio dictionary, with the accent 
on the first syllable, but without giving any authority, yet the 
English writers now consider it a shocking barbarism; and Dr. 
Franklin, in the year 1789, in a letter to Mr. Noah Webster, 
stigmatizes it, as “the most awkward and abominable” of a 
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short list of American words, which he there gives. Classifi- 
cation is not a native American word. We do not know its 
ape; but we can trace it to Burke, and find it in good English 
writers now. Misanthropicalis a word which we do not find 
in the standard English dictionaries; but, as it is regularly de~- 
rived from the substantive, and, as we apprehend, is in good 
use, its insertion is proper. 

The words added to Johnson and Walker by the American 
Gentleman, which belong to a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, are, we believe, in general, supported by good authori- 
ty; and are for the most part taken from other dictionaries. 
Of the few instances in which words are inserted for the first 
time, we ought to have been apprized by the compiler; and he 
should have assigned his reasons. This defect is observable 
throughout; and no means of distinguishing the additions to 
the vocabulary, or the American zmprovements, as we common- 
ly in such cases call them, are afforded us in any part of the 
work. 

‘The American Gentleman has not attempted materially to 
change the orthography. He gives us the choice of zmstructer 
or instructor, and allows, after the observations of Nares and 
Walker, enquire, &c.  Phlologist, and a few other instances, 
that we do not now recollect, of errors of the press, are not 
found among the errata. 

In the definitions or explanations of words, the compiler of 
this new dictionary has generally followed Johnson, and some- 
times deviated from him with Walker. The deviations from 
both, as far as we have examined, are not very frequent, nor 
very important. But as the American compiler has shown, 
often enough, that he did not mean always to be shackled by 
his predecessors in the explanation of terms, he might certain- 
ly have taken the liberty to correct their well known errors. 
Johnson thus defines proposition: ‘A sentence in which any 

thing is affirmed or decreed.” That Johnson wrote, or intend- 


ed to write denied instead of decreed, is manifest from one of 


the authorities cited under this part of the definition. ‘The 
compounding the representation of things, with an affirmation 
or negation, makes a proposition.” Hale. In our new dictian- 
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ary, the explanation of the word, as we have given it from 
Johnson, is exactly copied. 

The remarkable mistake of Johnson in explaining the word 
administratrix “She that administers in consequence of a 
will,” is preserved in the new dictionary. 

Johnson’s definition of network “Any thing reticulated 
or decussated, at equal distances, with interstices between the 








intersections,” we presume was never read without a smile at 
the ingenious concatenation of hard words. Walker substitut- 
ed in a few plain terms a suitable definition; but our compiler 
has only severed the last links of Johnson’s rzch and complicat- 
ed chain. The playful part of Johnson’s definition of /exicor- 
rapher “A harmless drudge,” is omitted by Walker, but 
retained in our new dictionary. 

We might extend our remarks upon this subject; but, as 
the American Gentleman makes no ostentatious professions in 
this particular, and has innovated little matter, we shall not 





dwell much farther upon his explanations of words. We sub- 
join only, that, as he has defined the torpedo in its American 
sense, as “a machine invented within a few years,” &c. it 
would have been gratifying to Mr. f'u/ton to have been men- 
tioned as the inventor; and it might have been well for him to 
bare witness, for a coming age, to the city that claims the in- 
vention. Sentimental we might have added to the number of 
words not selected from English dictionaries, though in fre- 
quent use; but what we wish to remark is, that he has given 
the ironical, and occasionally abused sense of the term, for the 
genuine. In Johnson—senszb/e. “In low conversation it has 
sometimes the sense of reasonable; judicious; wise.” A simi- 
lar remark is applied to the adverb sensz/y. But the Ameri- 
can compiler leaves the reproach upon the adverb only. We 
see no reason for this favoritism; and though we do not charye 
Dr. Johnson with fastidiousness in his decision upon these 
words, yet we apprehend that both of them may now be used 
in the same sense that he condemned, without offence to critics. 

In the pronunciation of the words we notice in few instanc- 
es an intentional departure from Walker. In the preface it is 
remarked, “although, in some points, our ideas have not alto- 
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gether coincided with those of Mr. Walker, we have rarely 
deemed it expedient to omit the pronunciations which he had 
affixed.” 

Orthiepy and orthéepist are not accented upon the first syl- 
lable, as in Walker, and no reason is assigned for the change. 
Acceptable in Walker has the accent on the first syllable. This 
it seems is a recent innovation, and he yields to it with reluc- 
tance. In the new dictionary we are allowed to choose be- 
tween the first and second; and it is true at present, as far as 
our knowledge extends, that all classes of people, in this sec- 
tion of our country, accent the second syllable. The same is 
true of the word commendable, concerning which, though Walk- 
er gives both accents, he allows that the accent upon the second 
syllable has become vulgar. ‘T'wo ludicrous blunders occur in 
the new dictionary, in the word agape. The ancient love feast 
is divided and accented thus; a-gape’: and the word that sig- 
nifies staring with eagerness, aga-pe’. ‘The substantive, mis- 
use, which Walker pronounces miz-use’,is here pronounced 
miz-uze, we presume by mere negligence. We have too 
much reason to fear, as these instances have been discovered 
in a manner by accident, (for we met with them, when our ex- 
amination was directed to other particulars) that the errors are 
too numerous to allow that full confidence in the work, as a 


pronouncing dictionary, which we could wish. 


Walker, though he gives as-par’-a-gus as the true sound of 


what is vulgarly called sparrowgrass, yet he does it with timide 
ity, and acknowledges that it has an air of stiffauess and pedant- 
ry. But its ‘fellow esculent,” cucumber, he entirely surrenders 
to its vulgar sound, coweunber; and he is followed by the A- 
merican Gentleman. ‘There are, however, none of our well- 
bred countrymen, in this portion of the republic, who fear the 
charge of pedantry or affectation, for giving to each its proper, 
analogical sound. ‘The same advantage we have in the word 
gold: tor though We'ker and his American copyist pronounce 
both gold and goold, and the English orthoepist struggles hard 
against the total abandonment of the first, it is manifest that he 
despairs of recailing it to popular favor; and, as the last hold, 
he claims it for solemn discourse and for poetry. 
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Let us not be misunderstood. We feel none of that fool- 
ish pride, that has sometimes been expressed, of settling a dis- 
tinct pronunciation of our own, unless we can command the 
services of men superior to the great English orthoepists, in the 
knowledge of the various principles of pronunciation, and all 
the doctrines concerning sounds, that are applicable to our lan- 
guage, who will bend their whole efforts to this purpose. And 
even then we should deem it a misfortune of no small magni- 
tude, to deviate so far from the usages of the English nation, 
as to deduct any thing from our enjoyment of its poetry, de- 
pending as it doesso much upon sound; or, by voluntarily pro- 
voking the censure of its scholars, to repress any thing of that 
generous ardor and manly exertion, which may one day extort 
our full share of fame in the wrestlings of genius. 

Etymology, or the tracing of words to their roots, appears 
to have been rather a subordinate consideration with the com- 
piler of the new dictionary. He acknowledges that some er- 
rors may be detected; but adds, that “the inaccuracies being 
found in generai no otherwise interesting than merely as mat- 
ters of curiosity, have, except in a few instances, been suffered 
to remain uncorrected.” We remark only, that a known error 
ought in no instance to escape correction. 

We have now examined, as minutely as our limits admit, 
the merits of this new dictionary, as far as it is concerned with 
our popular language, in contradistinction to technical language, 
or the terms pertaining to the arts and sciences. We must 
confess, that we have not discovered, in the course of this ex- 
amination, alterations, additions, or improvements, so great or 
of such a kind, as to give it any claim to the title of a new dic- 
tionary. The additions are not indeed distinguished, either in 
the popular or technical words; and authorities are aot cited 
for the use of them. ‘The critical and philological observa- 


tions, which the title page promises us that we shall find inter- 
spersed, are scattered very frugally. Few of the valuable notes 
of Walker are retained; and some doubttul cases of pronuncia- 
tion, where he has afforded the means of deciding, are here left 
to conjecture. 

Some probably, who have read the title page of the new 
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dictionary, conceive it to be highly valuable for the “variety of 
technical terms of medicine, law, commerce, arts, and general 
science,” which it contains. And here it does indeed demand 
our attention, though we shall not be very minute in our exam- 
ination and remarks. 

In the opinion of one of the most distinguished philosophi- 
eal critics, (Dr. Campbell) technical words are tobe considered as 
constituting no part of a language, and are not entitled in general 
to admission into a dictionary, claiming the character of a 
standard. ‘The American compiler dissents from this opinion, 
in the following confused and ill written sentence: “Our wish 
was to have extended, instead of circumscribed, the boundaries 
of science; to have facilitated the admission into that confed- 
erated league of those branches of human knowledge, which 
have a tendency to exalt and inform the mind, to sublimate 
the conceptions, and to do honour to our species.” But he 
confesses that he yielded so far to the opinion of Campbell, as 
not to persevere in introducing such copious additions as had 
been originally contemplated. A few general terms, such as 
the names of the arts and sciences, their subdivisions, &c. it is 
well to introduce ; and even here it is difficult to discriminate 
so nicely as to preserve consistency: but when these bounda- 
ries are passed, and the lexicographer 1s circumscribed by no 
definable limits, he must soon find himself in @ mighty maze, 
and quite without a plan. By aiming to grasp every thing, 
those nice particularities, on which so much may depend, are 
neglected ; and a chaos of words is collected, half defined, «x- 
hibiting no symmetry, and furnishing only disordered mate- 
rials, of little value for the completion of the intended work. 

These were our deliberate opinions when we read the title 
page of the dictionary before us, and we are abundantly satis- 
hed with them from our examination of the contents. Let any 
learned professor of the healing art examine the book, and in- 
form us, not how many terms im Medicine, Anatomy, and 
Surgery are omitted, but how much can be learned from the 
etymologies and definitions. ‘The defects of Johnson in the 
words taken from him, are not generally supplied. We refer 
merely to examples, that any of our readers may examine for 
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themselves. Under the words /hydrocele, wound and bruise, 
diarrhea and dysentery, hiccough, hernia, splanchnology, and 
others, the derivations and expianations are either taken im- 
plicitly from Johnson, and leit so defective as to be of little 
use, and even sometimes to misguide the ignorant, or varied 
without regard to the most approved authorities. 

In law, without regarding the many important terms omit- 
ted, the explanations are often so abridged and mutilated, as 
to afford no satisfactory knowledge to the ignorant; and it is 
well if they do not sometimes betray him into unfortunate mis- 
takes. 

In chymistry we had made a long list of words omitted, 
which have a fairer claim to insertion than many that appear; 
but we are so much dissatisfied with this useless parade of ex- 
tending the enumeration of technical terms, and swelling it 
into a cyclopedia of words without the appropriate knowledge 
conveyed under them, that we shall pursue it no farther. 

All this may seem to the compiler and to his coadjutors, 
if there be any, very querulous and unreasonable; but, if it will 
afford any comfort to those more immediately concerned, we 
are willing to say, in respect to the particulars last enumerated, 
that we do not find half so much fault with the execution, as with 
the plan. It is the extravagance of the design, which is first 
in the order of offences; and no one can be much surprised 
at the deficiencies in the result of a trial to complete it. 

Our readers will, we fear, by this time begin to perceive, 
that we grow impatient; and we are not without our apprehen- 
sions, that they have already become so: but we cannot quit 
our undertaking, without subjoining a few remarks upon the 
title page and preiace. 

Comparing the title page with the contents of the work, we 
have been led to view it as a prospectus, which was drawn up 
before the dictionary was completed, and which the compiler 
afterwards forgot to alter, and to adapt to what was really 
executed. In this way we account for the promise of—*the 
whole interspersed with critical and philological observations;” 
of which observations, the dictionary is so barren, that they 
are scarcely worthy to be mentioned; and of “references to the 
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respective authorities,” the meaning of which we do not com- 
prehend, since we do not find such references. This accounts 
too for the promise, that Mr. Waiker’s principles of English 
pronunciation weil be prefixed. It would be inferred also, un- 
less we adopt avery forced construction, that the nomenclature 
of the names of distinguished persons, &c. or, as it is called 
when we come to the title of that part of the work, the Classi- 
cal Dictionary, and likewise the Chronological table were to be 
prefixed, which they are not. The use of the word acception, 
instead of acceptation, savours a little of pedantry. Johnson 
pronounced it out of use, and we must confess it sounds rather 
strangely to our ears. 

The preface is really meagre in point of criticism, and in- 
definite and unsatisfactory as it regards the principles upon 
which additions are made to former dictionaries, and the 
grounds of deviation from them. It is written in a manner by 
no means calculated to bespeak favor, or encourage high ex- 
pectation. It begins with a lofty march of mock-mayjesty, that 
seems to betray the aspirations of an ambitious youth to reach 
the real dignity and grandeur of the great English lexicogra- 
phere It is forced and artificial; it violates constantly all 
rules of symmetry and proportion, and despises the shackles of 
rhetoric. 

It is unnecessary to waste time in minute criticism upon 
sentences like the following. 

Speaking of the various methods, by which words are ad- 
ded to language, the author of the preface observes: ‘*Many of 
these additions are of inestimable value: but, not unfrequently, 
introduced without necessity, and without being made to amal- 
gamate with the stock upon which they are ingrafted, they have 
a tendency to disturb the symmetry, and debase the purity of 
the original tongue.”’ 

Concerning Johnson’s dictionary he remarks: “Errors and 
imperfections may unquestionably be found. But as the sun 
is the only source of that light, by which we are enabled to 
perceive the spots upon its surface; so it is solely by adhering 
with the utmost inflexibility to the plan proposed, and in a 
considerable degree executed by this profound lexicographer, 
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that we have ventured to assume upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of endeavouring to repair his faults, and to supply his 
deficiencies.” The sun we presume had gone down before this 
sentence was finished; and our author was left in lingering twi- 
light, to view his object confusedly. 

Again:—“The labors of Johnson have rendered our path 
more easy, even where his feet have never trodden, as the sun 
dissipates the shades of darkness, and spreads a twilight be- 
yond the immediate influence of his direct beams.” 

The notes to Walker’s principles of English pronunciation 
evince considerable attention to the subject, and in some instan- 
ces would lead us to apprehend, that we might find a departure 
from his authority in the dictionary under review: but we do 
not find this to be the case. We are somewhat puzzled to 
account for the editor’s insensibility to the difference of sounds. 

According to Walker the fifth sound of ou is like the noun 
awe, as in thought; and the seventh is that of short 9, as in 
cough and trough, rhyming with scof. Their sound is repre- 
sented in the dictionary by 47// and ¢trof/; and in this the new 
dictionary agrees with Walker. Yet the editor remarks; “be- 
tween the fifth and seventh sounds given by Mr. Walker to 
this diphthong, I must conless my inability to perceive the slight- 
est difference.” 

The writer of these notes says, that frontier is uniformly 
pronounced /fron-teer, as far as his experience goes ; but there 
js no intimation in Walker, that it is ever pronounced in En- 
gland, otherwise than he notes it in his dictionary—/ront-yeer. 
This pronunciation is given in the new dictionary without 
comment. To give but one instance more;—elegiac is pro- 
nounced, in both dictionaries, with the accent on the last syila- 
ble but one. The writer of these notes however, a little too 
dogmatically we think, says, “It can be adopted by none but 
those pedants (Mr. Walker for example) who, because the 
Latin e/egiacus and the Greek sagyaxes have the penultimate 
long, fancy that they shall appear illiterate, unless in the En- 
glish word they place the accent upon the same syllable.” ‘The 
English poets are in full possession of the accent here con- 
demned, and we have the pleasure to know many jedants, as 
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the American gentleman calls them, who pronounce in the 
same manner. 

Concerning the Classtcal Dictionary we have little to say; 
for our examination of it has been very slight. It seems that 
the compiler, except where he has inserted additions, has fol- 
lowed Browne’s epitome of Lempriere almost implicitly. But 
he has, in this part of his work, indulged the same singular 
fancy of mixing things that are distinct, which has been noticed 
in what precedes. Aaron, and Abraham, and Absalom, and 
every kind of scripture names are intermingled with the phi- 
losophers, and poets, and orators, the mythology, the countries 
and,cities of ancient Greece and Rome. 

We discovered by accident a singular /acuna and blunder in 
the Classical Dictionary. Looking for Psyche, the nymph was 
not to be found. We turned to Browne’s dictionary, and 
found not merely Psyche, but Pszpho, neither of whom appear 
in the American copy. At length we have discovered the 
nymph Psyche in the work before us under the name Psammet- 
ichus. In despair of finding Psapho, we have given up the 
search. 

We have now performed a laborious duty; and have so far 
performed it faithfully, as to censure nothing without evidence. 
In every material instance of fault-finding we might have mul- 
tiplied examples to a great degree, as our own minutes and 
marginal notices testify to ourselves. In so large a work and 
attended as it must be with so many difficulties in the perform- 
ance, a limited indulgence is due to its errors and defects, not- 
withstanding so much of the work had been done before, and 
so much required only to be retouched. But when we find 
such evident marks of a want of a consistent, preconceived plan, 
and of carelessness and haste in the execution, we cannot think 
that learning has gained much by this addition to the number 
of dictionaries; and do not believe that any scholar, who has 
much reputation to lose, will avow himself willingly to be the 

person entirely, or principally responsible for the CoMPILEMENT, 
or coacervation, or heaping up, as the meaning of the word is 
explained in the dictionary. 

We are among those, who wish to see a more perfect dic- 
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tionary than that of Johnson, upon a similar plan. But we 
are also of the number of those, who think that we must wait 


vi Hk, for some one to undertake this great literary enterprize, who 
| shall acquire the same commanding station in the republic of 
i letters, and be like him remarkable, no less for discriminating 
Beh sh judgment, than for profound and extensive learning. How 
f much reason we have to expect a successful undertaking of this 
a a kind, on this side of the Atlantic, we pretend not to decide. 
a To the labors of Mr. Webster we wish success. We’ 
a have great confidence in his learning, and it is our earnest 
f 


desire, that the fearful apprehension of his misapplying that 
learning, may never be realized. We are free to declare, for 
ourselves, that so far as any dictionary shall tend to impair the 
character of our language, as the legitimate offspring of an 
English stock, or to check our advances towards that high de- 
a gree of excellence and splendor, which the knglish nation sus- 
14 | tains in literature, and to prevent our being in a manner an ac- 

| knowledged constituent part of this distinguished portion of the 


is i republic of letters, it will call forth our decided opposition, by 
t ia whatever names such innovations may be supported. 

. as 

F | a 

a 

; ARTICLE 5. 

a The life of the late Gen. William Eaton, several years an officer 
At in the United States’ army, consul at the regency of Lunis 

ie on the coast of Barbary, and commander of the Christian and 
oie BD i ’ 
+l other forces, that marched from Egypt through the desert of 
‘a Barca, in 1805, and conquered the city of Derne, which led 
i a to the treaty of peace between the United States and the re- 
yy it 7 gency of Tripoli. Principally collected from his correspond- 
ae . . 
| a ence and other manuscripts. Brookfield, printed by E. 
Pays e - 

ai Merriam & Co. 1813. pp. 448, 8vo. 
Piya W iruram Eaton was born at Woodstock in Connecticut, Feb- 
a | suary 23, 1764, the second son of his parents. His father was 
wu if _ a plain farmer, supporting his family by the labor of his hands, 
By. and, ig winter, by teaching a school. ‘The subject of the vol- 
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ume before us was averse from servile labor from his youth, 
and would leave or slight his task in the fields, for his book or his 
sports. In the year 1780, when only sixteen years old, he left 
his parents, without their counsel or permission, and joined the 
revolutionary forces. He continued in the army about a year, 
when being taken sick, he was obliged to return home. On 
his journey, he became so lame that he was unable to pro- 
ceed. He was on foot, and two days journey from Mansfield, 
to which his parents had removed from Woodstock. He was 
reduced to support himself in the family of a farmer, by mend- 
ing old chairs. After remaining here three weeks, his father 
discovered his situation, and offered to pay the farmer for his 
board. But this was refused by the farmer, who declared that 
the mending of chairs, and the instruction he had given his 
children, were sufficient compensation; and that he should be 
willing to board him much longer, solely for the pleasure of his 
company. After having recovered his health, young Eaton re- 
joined the army, and continued in it, till about the time it was 
disbanded in 1783, having been promoted to the rank of a ser- 
geant. After leaving the army, he lived with his parents, a 
little more than a year, and at the age of twenty commenced the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages. Ina year he had 
made such progress, as to be admitted to the Freshman class 
of Dartmouth college. - Being obliged however, from the cir- 
cumstances of his family, to spend a part of his time in labor- 
ing upon the farm, and much of it in teaching school, he was 
unable to keep his terms at college, and applied for a readmis- 
sion to the Freshman class, then in its last quarter, in May 
1787, at the age of twenty three, and about two years after his 
first examination. His journey from home to college, when 
about to offer himself for examination the second time, was per- 
formed on foot, with a pack at his back, and he was supported by 
the sale of a few articles, which he had taken for that purpose, and 
the charity he met upon the road. At college his application 
was unremitted, and impaired his health. He was also oblig- 
ed to interrupt his studies by teaching schools in the winter. 
His literary character was however respectable, and at his grad- 
uation in 1790, he took a part in a poetical dialogue. For two 
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years after leaving college, he was partly employed in keeping 
school, and partly in the duties of his office as clerk to the 
house of delegates of Vermont, to which he was chosen in Oc. 
tober 1791. In March 1792, he received a commission of 
captain in the army of the United States, which was procured 
him by the influence of the Hon. Stephen R. Bradley, United 
States senator from Vermont. In August he was married to 
Mrs. Eliza Danielson, and received orders, in September, to 
join the army with his company. He accordingly marched 
through Albany, New York, and Philadelphia, to Pittsburg; 
and here he was introduced to Gen. Wayne. He continued 
with the army until February 1794, his thirtieth year, and was 
engaged in several skirmishes. Having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the army, he was employed more than a year in the 
vicinity of his home, in the recruiting service; from which, 
however, he was ordered in October 1790, to march to Geor- 
gia. He arrived at St. Mary’s, on the 26th of December, and 
received the command of 160 Virginian troops. ‘The objects 
of the collection of the force at Georgia were, to protect the 
manufactures and inland navigation, to overawe the Indians 
and the Spaniards, and also to defend the latter from the de- 
predations of the Georgians. But there was a great deal of pri- 
vate interest to be consulted, and personal emolument secured, 
and the officers of the army took special care that the fort 
should be erected, and the force stationed, where they would 
best assist themselves and their individual friends. Eaton was 
resolute and loud in remonstrating against these abuses, and 
raised his voice against iniquity, even at its head quarters on 
the Yazoo. This brought upon him the hatred of some of his 
superior officers, and he was involved in a vexatious prosecu- 
tion before a court martial. Though his informalities in the 
commissary part of his command furnished his enemies with 
pretences for accusation, he was fully acquitted by the general 
government, and sustained in his station. In January 1797, Eaton 
visited his home, but was soon summoned to Philadelphia by gen- 
eral marching orders. Here he was employed in a confidential 
service by the department of state—the execution of the orders 
of the committee of congress, with respect to the conspiracy of 
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Blount. On the morning of the 10th of July, he left Philadel- 
phia for New York, to arrest Dr. Nicholas Romayne, and used 
such good despatch, that he returned to Philadelphia, with his 
prisoner, by 2 P.M. of the 12th. He was immediately ap- 
pointed consul of the United States for the city and kingdom 
of Tunis. On the 22d of September he took leave of the sec- 
retary of state, Col. Pickering, and went on board the United 
States’ brig Sophia, which was bound to Algiers, in company 
with the ship Hero of 350 tuns, loaded with naval stores for 
the dey of Algiers: the Hassan Bashaw, an armed brig of 275 
tuns, mounting eight 6 pounders; the Skjoldabrand, sixteen 4 
pounders; and the Le la Eisha, fourtcen 4 pounders, all des- 
tined to be delivered to the dey of Algiers, tor arrearages of 
stipulations and present dues. Mr. Cathcart, consul for ‘Tripo- 
li, sailed with Eaton, and they arrived at Algiers, on the 9th of 
February, after a voyage of thirty six days from the capes of Del- 
aware. Eaton and Cathcart waited immediately upon Mr. O’ 
Brien, United States consul general for the Barbary coast, and 
resident at Algiers. The first object of the three consuls was 
to procure an alteration, which any two of them were authoris- 
ed to effect, in a treaty between the United States and Tunis, 
which had been concluded by a Frenchman named Famin, the 
former agent of the United States at Tunis. The offensive article 
of the treaty was, that while all foreign commerce in American 
bottoms, and all American commerce in foreign bottoms, should 
be liable to a duty at Tunis of ten percent, Tunisian commerce 
or Tunisian bottoms, in the ports of the United States, should 
be liable to a duty only of three per ceat. ‘There was no doubt 
that this article was the result of a collusion between Famin 
and the dey of Algiers, and Eaton’s first duty, on artiving at 
Tunis, was to vindicate the honor and interest of his country, 
which the knave, who preceded him, had shamefully sacrificed 
and violated. Eaton remained at Tunis, where he arrived 
March 12, 1799, till the 10th of March 1803, except a short 
voyage for his health to Leghorn, a period of four years. His 
official duties at the court of an avaricious and barbarous prince, 
surrounded by a throng of petty ministers, who imitated their 
master’s rapacity, were full of vexation. Eaton appears to have 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 23 
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conducted himself with high independence and firmness, and 
yet not to have hazarded the interest of his country, by untime- 
ly resistance. ‘The following extract from a letter of Gen. Ea- 
ton’s to Mr. Smith at Lisbon, contains an anecdote of a mode of 
executing justice as characteristic of the man, as it was just in 
application. 


‘*But the weak and crazy situation of the Hero and equipage 
tended to confirm an opinion, long since conceived, and never 
fairly controverted among the Tunisians, that the Americans are 
a teeble sect of Christians, and that their independence was the gift 
of france. This opinion has been cultivated by our cidevant agent, 
a base slave of the projects of this court, a remorseless traitor to 
his trust. He has never ceased to thwart me; till at lengwh his pro- 
jects of injury against our citizens, and his personal insults to my- 
self, became so glaring and insufferable, that, finding myself with- 
out support, at once to convince Tunis and its slaves that Ameri- 
cans are not entirely devoid of resentment, nor obliged to French- 
men for their independence, I gave him, (tell it not in Gath) at 
the marine gate, among an hundred people, the discipline of my 
horsewhip. This kindled the flame I intended it should. He 
summoned me tothe tribunal of a pirate. I met him there: joins 
ed issue and proceeded to argument. The court, at the com- 
mencement of the action, was manifestly prepossessed in favor of 
the much injured Kamin. My reasons to the bey were laconically 
these: I have found the man at all pointsa ¢raitor and a villain; 
not less so in his personal treatment towards the representative the 
president of the United States had placed near him, the bey, than 
in the execution of the public trusts himself had once the honor to 
hold under the same authority. That I did not present myself 
there to answer to the allegations of the traitor, as I held myself 
in no respect responsible to the government of Tunis, but to de- 
nounce the man as such, and to withdraw from him that pro- 
tection, which he had never merited, but had shamefully dishonor- 
ed. 

“© ¢J will send you out of the country”’ said the bey—‘You wil! 
do me an honor which I will take care to appreciate.’ 

‘¢«How dare you lift your hand against asubject of mine in my 
kinedom.’ 

“If your renegade had been in the kingdom of heaven, and had 
given me the same provocation, | would have given him the same 
discipline. But the bey of Tunis has too much penetration to be- 
lieve that abject wretch faithful, even to his patron. If he were 
such; if he were a true Frenchman, I would respect him as such; 
if an American, I would protect him as such; if a good Mussul- 
man, J] would honor him as such; or, if a Christian, he should be 
duly respected. He is neither one nor the other. I have docu- 
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ments to convince you, that he would sell your head for caroubes, 
and barter away the reputation of your court for piasters. See 
here his statement to an American, who by this means has been 
entrapped into his hands. Hear him call your prime minister and 
his mercantile agents a set of thieves and robbers. ‘How!’ Yes, 
thieves and robbers. ‘Mcercy—forbearance”’ cried Famin. Yes, 
thieves and robbers!! ‘This is the man of your confidence ! This 
is the man of mediation between your Excellency and my master 
the president, (adapting my language to the occasion,) and these 
are the measures he uses to maintain the good understanding sub- 
sisting between us. Had he been faithful, either in his represent 
ations of your Excellency’s character to the president, or in that 
of my nation to you, you would long since have received, whatever 
it might have been, the regalia stipulated as the tokens of triend- 
ship. Itis his treachery, his falsehood, his sleek and plausible 
misrepresentations, which have generated the misintelligence be- 
tween us. Donot suppose I am ignorant of his intrigues. Ful! 
well I know he labored three days, incessantly, after my arrival at 
Biserte, to prevail on your Excellency to refuse me an audience. 
Full well I know, that, during our negotiation, he was playing a 
double game with us. And full well I know, that he has uniforme 
ly insinuated, that my government were flattering you with delu- 
sive expectations and insincere promises, and that I, myself, am 
sent here to be the instrument of this hypocrisy. 

‘*¢But, how do you know these things? Whatever passed be- 
tween him and me on these subjects was testa a testa, insieme?’ 

“Yes, but the fellow had not prudence enough to keep your 
confidence. FElated with the prospect of success, he blabbed every 
thing to the woman he keeps: she to her neighbours: so that it has 
been the topic of conversation in half the Christian taverns in 
Tunis, “that his Excellency the bey was going to send away the 
American Consul,” to accommodate an apostate Frenchman! as if 
the bey of Tunis had not independence of mind nor discernment 
to discriminate between the event of insulting a mation and dis- 
obliging a s/ave. Permit me to suggest to your Excellency, your 
reputation has been brought into disrespect in the event. 

“The bey listened tome. Famin trembled, as ifin a paralytic 
fit, and began an address in Arabic. 

“*Speak French,’ said the bey, looking him frowningly in 
the face. He denied my charges. I adduced facts in evidence. 

“The bey was convinced. Famin stood convicted. On leay- 
ing the palace I told the bey, tomorrow I would announce to the 
world what I had on that ground. Parting, he gave my hand a 
cordial squeeze: and, when I was out, turning to his court, said, 
‘the American Consul has been heated: but truly he has had rea- 
son. I have always found him a very plain, candid man; and his 
concern for his fellow citizensis not acrime.” pp, 146—149. 
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His negotiations consist of a series of altercations with the 
bey and his officers, concerning vrrearages of tribute due from 
the United States, and the payment of new demands perpetual- 
ly conjured up. The ground of complaint, that the promised 
supplies had been withheld or not punctually paid, was in con- 
sequence of the embarrassment of the American affairs by the 
war with France, unluckily too valid. But had it not been, it 
is not to be supposed that the negotiations would have been a 
whit the less vexatious, or that new extortions would not have 
been found to supply the want of old claims. One of the re- 
quests, a very modest one, of the bey of Tunis, was a thirty 
six gun frigate. ‘The interviews with respect to this are thus 
related in the official letters of Eaton: 


“YT have consequently been uniform in refusing to state their 
demands. Steady to this resolution, I now refuse to write fora 
thirty six gun frigate. The bey had therefore condescended to 
write himself; but he conceived a project, entirely original, to 
finesse me into his views: which was, that I should make a form of 
the letter, which he would send the president, under his signa- 
ture. It would thus become my act; and of course, on their 
mode of reasoning, apromise. This I refused. 

“At the palace on the 29th ult. argument was drawn from 
treaty compact, and our late delivery of regalia, to discourage this 
demand. I asked the minister, if he was not ashamed to make 
the demand, after having received such valuable presents from the 
United States, and so lately? He answered in substance: ‘The 
presents already received were mere freace stifiulations, which ought 
to have been delivered years ago. We have forborn with you on 
account of assurance of the agents of your government, that they 
were always on the way. It is six years since your peace negoti- 
ation was begun. We expected full payment ina year. You 
came out with nothing. More than three years have elapsed 
since you finished the negotiation. We ailowed you six months 
to bring forward the regalia. We have waited more than ¢hzrty 
ix. After so long delay we have received payment for your 
freace. But you have made us no consideration for this forbear- 
ance: nor have we hitherto received any evidence of the verizable 
friendship of the prince of America; notwithstanding the repeated 
amicable intimations we have given him that such an expression 
of his sincerity would be agreeable to us. We shall expect a dif- 
ferent answer to this request. His Excellency, my master, Is a 
man of great forbearance; but he knows what steps to take with 
the nations who exhaust his patience with illusive expressions of 
friendship; as you have learnt from the Danes, Spaniards, anc 
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others. Do not you see the Spanish king has changed his con- 
sul at the demand of my master? You may experience the same 
disgrace. We shall expect therefore, that you will give us your 
influence to obtain us a frigate; though we have much reason to 
believe you rather discourage your prince from listening to your 
solicitations. And, should a rupture happen, and he be made ac- 
quainted with your neglect of duty, he must impute the cause to 
ou alone.’ 

“To which I answered. ‘Let the bey write the president. 
He can undoubtedly state his pretensions with more perspicuity 
than I can. I shall take care to give his letter conveyance.’ 

“On the 2d instant, my drogoman was at the palace. The 
demand that I should form the project of a letter was reiterated. 
I had directed Lim, in case this subject should be revived, to tell 
the bey decidedly, I would not write, neither directly nor indirect 
ly. Hedidso. The Minister said: ‘It is what all the tributary 
consuls do. And the American is in an error, if he thinks to 
break over established custom!’ He directed the drogoman to 
tell me, the bey would see me at the palace on the 4th. Accord- 
ingly on the fourth I rendered myself there. The bey referred 
me tothe Minister. I waited on him in his private chamber. 
After some interlocution, he demanded, in an imperious tone, a 
form ofa letter, tothe president. I asked again, on what pretext 
be founded his claim for a frigate; and why he so strenuously ine 
sisted on my forming the letter? ‘I have already explained the 
grounds of our claim,’ said he. ‘We must have this expression 
of friendshify as you have given the dey of Algiers. My master 
is afflicted that your prince does not show him as much friendship 
as he does the dey. And he will have you write, because it is 
customary, (usanza.) Besides, he does not know what style would 
be agreeable to your master. You must form the letter ina style 
to please him and to ensure our object.’ 

“IT said I thought the idea somewhat singular that the bey of 
Tunis, who corresponded with all the princes of Europe, should 
find any difficulty in framing a letter to the president of the Uni- 
ted States! Besides this would not be the first time he had written 
him.—*To no purpose,’ interrupted the minister; ‘and we will 
how try the eflicacy of your composition.’ Not on this occasion, 
said I: if the bey writes I shall send the letter; if not, it will spare 
methetroub!e. ‘He will write,’ said the Minister, irritated, ‘and 
in the English language, that we may be understood. We fancy 
vou do not understand our letters in a foreign language:’ He 
ordered the drogoman to come on the 7th, and receive the let- 
ter, ‘which,’ said he to me, ‘you will send off by your ship ex- 
press?’ 
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TRANSLATION. 


The Bashaw, Bey of Tunis, to the President of the Republic of the 
United States of America. 


SIR, PRESIDENT. Tunis, Sept, 8th, 1802, 


“Wuitu equal pleasure and satisfaction I have seen arrive, and 
have received successively, all the military and naval stores, as 
well as the superb jewels, which your goverment has sent forward 
for my regency and myself, in execution of our conditions for 
the confirming and consolidatiug of the good harmony and alli- 
ance which, thank God, have been established, and actually subsist 
between us. 

“While [am happy to give you this assurance, indeed sincere, 
of my tull contentment, I ought not to dissemble, that I do not, at 
the same time, see myself treated with the same distinction and 
the same regard that you have had for your other friends, and, 
since I am equally one, I avow to you, with frankness, as I have al- 
ready declared to Mr. Earon, your Consul, that it would have 
been infinitely agreeable to me, if you had also made me a present 
of a vessel of war. 

“Mr. Eaton not finding it convenient to charge himself with 
the communication of this demand to you, on my part, I am de- 
termined to testify to you directly, by the present, that it would 
be very agreeable to me, that you should send me a good irigate 
of thirty six guns, which would add to the high esteem | have for 
your nation, and would more and more cement te ties of our 
friendship, which, on my part, I shall maintain firm and inviola- 
ble. 

Convinced as I am before hand, Sir President, that this demand, 
taken into consideration, will obtain the full effect which I expect 
from it, I renew to you the assurance of my most distinguish- 
ed esteem, and I pray Almighty God to have you in his holy 


keeping. HAMOUDA BASHAW, Bey, 
Prince of the princes of Tunis, the city well guarded, the abode of 
hapfifiiness. 


Employed in negotiations with a government like this, it is not 
to be wondered at, that a man of Gen. Eaton’s temper should 
give offence. The bey of Algiers, after having by the experi- 
ence of four years, convinced himself that the American consul! 
was neither to be seduced by bribes, nor awed by menaces, 
affected the privileges of a civilized sovereign, and sent Gen. 
Eaton from his court. ‘The latter willingly embarked in the 
first convenient vessel, and arrived in his native country May 


5, 1803. 











We go back a moment to the year 1801, in which the Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli declared war against the United States. He 
had some years before deposed and banished his elder broth- 
er, Sidi Mahamet, and seized his throne. Hamet was living 
an exile at Tunis, while Eaton was there; who made overtures 
to the Ex-Bashaw to attack, in concert with him, his usurping 
brother by land, while the American squadron were in operas 
tion against him by sea. The exile listened favorably to the 
proposals of Eaton, and the report of this alliance with the U- 
nited States and Sidi Mahamet, struck such terror into Josef, 
the ruling Bashaw, who was already threatened with the disaf- 
fection of his subjects, that he made overtures of reconciliation 
to his brother. ‘The latter appears to have been a weak and 
injudicious man, and discovered himself such, in the credulity 
with which he listened to the treacherous proposals of Josef. 
These proposals were an offer of the Beylique or province of 
Derne, to which however it afterwards appeared that he was 
only to have been decoyed to be assassinated. ‘These negoti- 
ations between the ruling and the exiled Bashaws were carried 
on while Eaton had left Tunis for Leghorn, on a voyage for 
his health. He however returned in time to defeat the artific- 
es of Josef, and to dissuade his brother from throwing himself 
voluntarily into his power. The bey of Tunis, who had prob- 
ably suspected the plans of Eaton and Mahamet, withdrew his 
protection from the latter; who consequently escaped, by the 
advice and assistance of Eaton, to Malta. There he was to 
await the arrival of the American Commodore, and to sail with 
him against Tripoli, leaving our hero the disposition of meas- 
ures by land. This whole plan, however, from motives which 
we have not the means of penetrating, was highly discouraged 
by the American naval commanders, and seemed utterly frus- 
trated when Gen. Eaton abdicated the Tunisian consulate in 
March 1803. 

As we said before, he arrived in America May Sth, 1803. 
After some difficulty in settling his accounts, owing to the re- 
lusal of the department of state to accredit a charge of about 
23,000 dollars, (expended in the cause of Sidi Mahamet, and 
which was therefore referred to a committee of congress) Gen. 
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Katon was appointed, in April 1804, navy agent of the United 
States for the several Barbary powers, with the view of assist- 
ing the exiled Bashaw, and aiding the operations of the Unit- 
ed States, against his brother at Tripoli. In June he embark- 
ed on board the frigate John Adams, in company with the fri- 
gates President, Constellation, Congress, and Essex, all in 
commission for the Mediterranean service, under Commodore 
Samuel Barron. This was the squadron which was sent out to 
reinforce the little fleet, under Preble, who, by reason of sen- 
iority was superseded by Commodore Barron. Mahamet 
meantime had left Malta—how and when we do not under- 
stand—and having placed himself at the head of an army of 
Arabs at Derne, had gained advantages over the troops of his 
brother. For want of supplies and the cooperation of the A- 
mericans, he had been obliged to evacuate the city and province 
of Derne, and to retire to Alexandria in Egypt, from whence he 
had been again obliged to fly to upper Egypt. Eaton was 
sent out, by our government, with reluctant promises of scanty 
supplies, and with discretionary powers which amounted to 
almost a prohibition of exercising any. For who would take 
the responsibility of a difficult enterprise, without one word of in- 
struction, upon which he could ground his defence? Eaton was 
however supported by Commodore Barron, whose opinion of 
the plan was more favorable than that of Capt. Murray, alluded 
to above. After having spent some time in the different parts 
of Sicily and Malta, awaiting the arrangements of the squad- 
ron, Gen. Eaton at length sailed in the Argus, Capt. Hull, 
from Malta, on the 17th November, in search of the exiled 
Bashaw, and arrived at Alexandria, November 25. Here he 
was most hospitably entertained, but not finding Mahamet, 
sailed on the 30th for Rosetta. Being detained in Aboukir 
bay, he took an opportunity of visiting the battle ground of the 
8th and 21st of March, 1801, yet covered with human skele- 
tons. His company consisted of twelve persons beside him- 
self, Lieut. Biake of the navy, Lieut. O'Bannon of the marines, 
midshipmen Mann and Daniclson, Mr. Farquhar, and Seid 
Selim Alli, a drogoman, with six servants; at Rosetta Lieut. 
Blake left them to return to Alexandria; and Capt. Vincengo, 
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the secretary of the British consul at Rosetta, and doctor Men- 
drici, with four servants, joined them. This increased their 
party to eighteen men. On the 6th of December they reached 
Bulac, a town on the bank of the Nile, and in front of Grand 
Cairo, [Alkahira.] They entered Grand Cairo two days after, 
on horseback, accompanied by some Turkish officers of distinc- 
tion, and followed by a numerous throng of all ages and sexes, 
which was crowding to see the Americans! While Gen. Ea- 
ton tarried at Grand Cairo, he engaged in his service a ‘lyro- 
lese of the name of Leitensdorfer, of whose history, which is 
sufficiently curious, a sketch, which we have not room to give, is 
to be found ina note, page 419. At Cairo, Eaton found the sec- 
retary of state and two ex-governors, who had formerly been in 
the service, and were now attached to the cause of Sidi Maha- 
met, whom he had come to Egypt to meet. From them he 
learned, that their exiled master had been forced to retreat, af- 
ter several vicissitudes of fortune, to Miniet, a town of Upper 
Egypt. ‘There he had under his command a few Tripolitans 
and Arabs, and was besieged, together with the Mameluke 
Schieks, to whom he had attached himself, by the forces of 
the Ottoman empire. This placed new embarrassments in 
our hero’s way. For the Mamelukes, into whose hands 
Mahamet had thrown himself, were in rebellion against the 
Turkish government, in whose protection Eaton now was, and 
being closely besieged, the American general was unable to com- 
municate with the Bashaw. Eaton resolved to trust himself to 
the generosity of the Turkish governor of Cairo, who had dis- 
covered himself to be a man of honor and frankness. He ac- 
cordingly told him the objects of his expedition, represented the 
condition of the exiled Bashaw, and interceded for his pardon 
that he had joined himself to the rebel Mamelukes. The gov- 
ernor, after some persuasion, forgave him, and furnished him 
with a letter of amnesty. But as it was necessary that he 
should detach himself from the Mamelukes, this yet remained 
to be effected; and with so much address, that they might nog 
anticipate his defection, and assassinate him. ‘This danger 
however they took measures to prevent, and Eaton acvised the 
Ex-Bashaw to meet him at Rosetta. For which place, he 
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himself accordingly left Grand Cairo, and arrived at it on the 
13th instant. The Bashaw not appearing however, our hero 
pushed on for Alexandria, with the idea that Mahamet might 
have chosen to meet him there. At Alexandria he received a 
letter from the Bashaw, in which, from distrust of the promis- 
ed amnesty of the Turkish governor, he expressed his deter- 
mination not to put himself in his power, but to repair to a 
place on the lake of Fiaum, about a hundred and ninety miles 
from the coast, on the borders of the desert; and to wait for 
Eaton there. From Alexandria therefore, the latter was 
obliged to penetrate the country to the lake of Fiaum, which 
appears by the map to be about half a degree to the west of the 
Nile. He had not proceeded above eighty miles, before he 
was arrested by a Turkish officer, and forbidden tc proceed, 
upon the instigation of the French consul—ot whom Eaton 
speaks with fierce anger—-who had iniormed the Turk, that 
the American general and his band were British spies. From 
this suspicion he cleared himself, by means of the letter he 
had received from the Turkish governor at Grand Cairo, 
but yet was not permitted to proceed. He succeeded however 
in despatching a messenger to Mahamet to Fiaum, and assur- 
ing him of the protection of the Turkish government, induced 
him to come down to Alexandria. At Alexandria therefore 
they both arrived on the 16th of February, 1805. ‘Their plan was 
to march to Tripoli by land, along the coast. In order to this, 
they must pass through Derne and Bengazi, cities on the coast, 
the former at a distance of six hundred miles from Alexandria, 
through the desert. At Bomba, a port between Derne and A- 
lexandria, they had appointed to meet Capt. Hull, with sup- 
plies in the Argus. ‘The allied force, under Eaton and Maha- 
met, amounted now to five hundred men, one hundred of whom 
were Christians, recruited on the spot; the rest wandering A- 
rabs or Tripotitans, attached to their former master. It was 
calculated by Eaton that the expense of the expedition would 
be 20,C00 dollars. For the remuneration of this to the United 
States, Mahamet pledged the tribute of Denmark, Sweden, and 
the Batavian republic, in the event of his being restored to his 
pachalique, and entered inio a formal convention to that effect, 
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with the American commander. Having engaged a caravan 
of one hundred and ninety camels to carry their baggage, and 
pacified the rapacity of one of the Arab chiefs, they broke up 
camp, and marched for Arabs’ tower, a city about thirty miles 
east of Alexandria. On March 8th, the forces were reviewed 
and organized, aud appeared as foliows. Besides the general, 
eight Americans, viz. Lieut. O’ Barron, Mr. Peck a noncom- 
missioned officer, and six private marines: a company of twenty 
five cannoniers [recruits at Alexandria] commanded by Selim 
Comb, and lieutenants Connant and Roco, and a company of thir- 
ty eight Greeks, commanded by Capt. Laco Ulovix and Licut. 
Constantine. ‘The Bashaw’s suite consisted of about ninety 
men, and these together with a party of Arab cavalry under 
Schieks il Taiib and Mahamet, including the footmen and cam- 
el drivers, amounted to four hundred. ‘The army, if it may be 
called one, moved forward on March 8th; and from this mo- 
ment till the end of the march, Eaton had to struggle with a 
series of difficulties, arising from the peculations of his quarter 
master, the infidelity and rapacity of his Arabian allies, and 
the irresolution and timidity of the Bashaw. After marching 
two hundred miles ina desert, without having met a human 
habitation, they arrived ata castle, called by the Arabs Ma- 
roscah. Here Eaton discovered, that Mahamet had engag- 
ed the caravan, which had carried their baggage and provi- 
sions, only to this place—and had not pail them even for 
that. They accordingly demanded their wages, and refused to 
go any farther. Laton promised them their. pay, if they would 
continue with him two days longer, till they should have reach- 
ed some tribes of Arabs, who were situated on the line of 
march, and with whom they could make another contract. By 
much difficulty, and borrowing every thing which the Christians 
under his command could lend, Eaton and Mahamet succeeds 
ed in raising six hundred and seventy three dollars, and with 
this they satisfied the camel drivers. ‘This unseasonable dis- 
bursement reduced Gen. Eaton’s military chest to three Vene- 
tian sequins; and he soon had the mortification of finding that the 
villains had overreached him, and that all but forty of them 
had drawn off for Egypt, the very next night; and those that 
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staid refused to advance. The next,night he was deserted by 
all the rest. He now discovered a plot, at which he thought 
the Bashaw connived, between the Schick il Taiib and the other 
chiefs to proceed no further, till they heard of the actual arrival 
of the Argus at Bomba. He immediately ordered their rations 
to be stopped, and resolved to fortify himself in the castle of 
Maroscah, till he could get a messenger to the American 
squadron for relief, and when that arrived, to withdraw with 
his Christians, and leave the Bashaw and his precious allies to 
provide for themselves. This tone of resolution had its effect. 
Fifty of the camel drivers were prevailed upon to continue with 
them, and the march was resumed on the 2ist of March. Sim- 
ilar scenes to this, of which the vexation must have been intol- 
erable, were occurring almost every day. But on the 8th of 
April, the American general was called to a severer trial, than 
he had yet met, in this perplexing march. His own account of 
it is as follows: 


Afril 8th. Marched at six o’clock A. M. Descended the western 
declivity of the mountain. At nine caileda halt near a cistern of 
excellent rain water, excavated in a solid rock, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, by the torrent of water and small stones which rush 
down the mountain by this avenue during the rainy season. ‘his 
was a precious repast to our thirsty pilgrims. I went witi a small 
party to survey the seacoast and reconnoitre the country, intending 
to pursue the march, as soon as the army should have refreshed 
themselves. But, during my absence, the Bashaw ordered the 
camps pitched. On my return I demanded his reason for so do- 
ing. He answered that the exhausted situation of the troops and 
people required at least one day’s repose. I discovered however 
that his real intention was to remain on this ground until a cours 
icr should retura, which he was about to dispatch to Bomba in 
quest of our vessels. We had only six days rations of rice; no 
bread nor meat, and no small rations. I urged this circumstance 
as an impulsive reason why the march should continue. He said 
the Arab chiefs were resolved to proceed no further till the camp 
shall have recruited themselves by a little repose. I told him if 
they preferred famine to fatigue they might have the choice; and 
ordered their rations stopped. ‘lhe day passed confusedly among 
them. Atthreeo’clock P.M.the Bashaw, compelled by his Arab host, 
struck his tent, ordered his baggage packed, mounted, and took up 
a march for Fiaum by the mountain. I waited without emotion 
the result of this movement; not choosing to betray a concern for 
ourselves. Discovering however an intention in the Arabs to 
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seize our provisions, I beat toarms. My Christians formed a line 
in front of the magazine tent. Lach party held an oppusite posi- 
tion the space ofan hour. The Bashaw prevailed on the Arabs to 
returi; they dismounted; and he pitched his tent. Supposing the 
tumult tranquilised, [ ordered the troups to pass the manual exer- 
cise, according to our daily practice. In an instant the Arabs took 
an alarm; remounted, and exclaimed, ‘the Christians are preparing 
to fire on us!’ The Bashaw mounted, and put himself at their 
head, apparently impressed with the same apprehension. A body 
of about two hundred advanced in full charge upon our people, who 
stood their ground mouonless. The enemy withdrew at a small 
distance, singled out the officers, and with deliLerate aim, cried— 
fire! Some of the Bashaw’s officers, exclaimed, ‘for God’s sake 
do not fire! The Christians are our friends. Mr. O’Bannon, Mr. 
Peck, and young Farquhar, stood firmly by me, Selim Aga, (cap- 
tain of ca inoniers,) his lieutenants,:and the two Greek officers, re- 
mained steadfast at their posts. The others were agitated, and in 
fact abandoned us. I advanced towardsthe Bashaw, and cautioned 
him against giving countenance to a desperate act. At once a 
column of muskets were aimed at my breast. The Bashaw was 
distracted. A universal clamor drowned my voice. I waved my 
hand us a signal for attention. At this critical moment some of the 
Bashaw’s officers and sundry Arab chiefs rode between us with 
drawn sabres, and repelled the niutineers. I reproached the Ba- 
sliaw for his rashness, or rather weakness. His Casnadar asked 
him if he was in his senses. The Bashaw struck him with his 
naked sabre. The fracas had nearly resumed its rage, when I 
took the Bashaw bv the arm; led him from the crowd, and asked 
him if he knew his own interests and his friends! He relented: 
called me his friend and protector; said he was too soon heated; 
and followed me to my tent, giving orders at the same time to his 
Arabs to disperse. After a moment’s breath, he said if I would 
sive orders to issue rice it would quietevery thing. ‘This I would 
not do on any other condition, than his promise to march tomorrow 
morning at reveillee beating. He promised, and provisions were 
issued. Confessions of obligation and professions of attachment 
were repeated, as usual, on the part of the Bashaw and his officers; 
and the camp resumed its tranquillity. pp. 122—124. 


It was however but a day or two after, that the Arabs be- 
came as turbulent as ever. On the 10th, a regular mutiny 
was organized to demand full rations, though their bread had 
long been exhausted and their rice much reduced. Before 
any thing serious however took place, the courier, which had 
been sent to Bomba, returned with the glad tidings, that the 
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ment, and the confidence of the Arabs restored. ‘They were 
yet sixty or seventy miles from Bomba, and the sickness of the Ba- 
shaw protracted the march till their stores were exhausted, and 
they were obliged to kill some of their camels for food. Upon 
this, and the roots which they could gather on the way, they sub- 
sisted till April 15, when they arrived at Bomba, at four o’clock 
P.M. ‘But what was my astonishment,” says Eatan, “to find 
at this celebrated port, not the fuot-trace of a human being, nora 
drop of water; and what my mortification to find no vessels here. 
We had had certain information, that they had been there, and 
concluded they must have leftthe coast in despair. Nothing could 
persuade the Arabs they had really been there.—They abused 
us as impostors and infidels, and accused us of secret and trea- 
cherous views. All began now to think of the means of indi- 
vidual safety, and the Arabs came to a resolusion to separate 
from us, the next morning. I recommended an attempt to get 
to Derne, but this was thought impracticable. I went off with 
my Christians, and kept up fires upon a high mountain in cur rear, 
allnight. At eight o’clock the next morning, at the instant when 
our camp was breaking up, the Bashaw’s secretary Zaid, who 
had ascended the mountain for a last lookout, discovered a saz! 
It was the Argus—language is too poor to paint the joy and 
exultation, which this messenger of life excited in every breast.” 
On the 17th arrived the Hornet with provisions, and some 
days were spent in refreshing the famished band, and prepar- 
ing for the march to Derne. The march was taken up on the 
23d, and the Arabs—never without a pretence—openly mutin- 
ied on the 26th. ‘The cause now alleged was, that Derne was 
too strongly defended to be taken, or successfully attacked. 
However, after some reproach, much persuasion, and a prom- 
ise of 2000 dollars to be shared among the chiets, they were 
prevailed upon to advance, and attwo o’clock P. M. the army 
encamped on an eminence, which overlooked Derne, and recon- 
noitred the place. Several chiefs came out from Derne to 
meet the Ex-Bashaw, with assurances of fidelity and attachment. 
They gave information that the city was divided into three de- 
partments, two of which were in the interest of the Ex-Bashaw, 
and one in the interest of his usurping brother. ‘This depart- 
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ment, though fewest in number, was strongest in position and 
resources, being defended by a battery of eight guns, the blind 
walls of the houses which are provided with loop-holes for 
musketry, and temporary parapets thrown up in places not cov- 
ered by the battery. On the morning of the 26th, terms of am- 
ity were offered the bey, on condition of allegiance and fidelity 
to his rightful master Mahamet. The flag of truce, which 
carried these terms, was sent back to Eaton with this laconic 
answer—‘*My head or yours.” , Inthe afternoon the Nautilus 
hove in sight, and in the morning of the 27th the Hornet and 


Argus. 


“J immediately,” says Eaton, “put the army in motion, and ad- 
vanced towards the city. A favorable land breeze enabled the Nauti- 
lus and Hornet to approach the shore, which is a steep and rugged 
declivity of rocks. With much difficulty we landed, and drew up the 
precipice one of the field pieces; both were sent in the boat for the 
purpose, but the apprehension of loosing this favorable moment of 
attack induced me to leave one on board. We advanced toour po- 
sitions. <A fire commenced on the shipping. Lieut Evans stood 
in, and anchoring within one hundred yards of the battery, opened 
a well directed fire. Lieut. Dant dropped in and anchored ina 
position to bring his guns to bear on the battery and city. And 
capt. comandant Hull brought tne Argus to anchor a little south of 
the Nautilus, so near as to throw her 24 pound shot quite into the 
town. A detachment of six American marines, a company of 
twenty four cannoniers, and another of twenty six Greeks, includ- 
ing their proper officers, all under the immediate command of 
lieut. O? Bannon, together wita a few Arabs on foot, had a position 
on an eminence opposite to a considerable party of the enemy, who 
had taken post behind their temporary parapets and in a ravine at 
the 5.E. quarterofthe town. The Ex-Bashaw seized an old castle 
which overlooked the town on the S. S. W. disposing his cavalry 
upon the plains in the rear. A little before twoo’ lock P. M. the fire 
became general in all quarters where Tripolitans and Americans 
were opposed to each other. In three quarters of an hour the 
battery was silenced, but not abandoned; though most of the ene- 
my withdrew precipitately from that quarter and joined the party 
opposed to the handiul of Christians with me, which appeared our 
most vulnerable point. Unfortunately the fire of our field piece 
was relaxed, by the rammer being shot away. The fire of the en- 
emy’s musketry became too warm, and continually augmenting. 
Our troops were threwn into confusion; and, undisciplined as 
they were, it was impossible to reduce them to order. I perceiy- 
ed a charge our dernier and only resort. We rushed forward 
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avainst a host of savages, more than ten to ourone. They fled 
from their coverts irregularly, firing in retreat from every palm 
tree and partition wall in their way. At this moment I received 
a ball through my left wrist which deprived me of the use of the 
hand, and of course of my rifle. Mr. O’Bannon, accompanied by 
Mr. Mann of Annapolis, urged forward with his marines, Greeks, 
and such of the cannoniers as were not necessary to the manage- 
mentof the field pieces; passed through a shower of musketry 
from the walls of houses; took possessivn oi the battery; planted 
the American flag upon its ramparts; and turned its guns upon 
the enemy; who, being now driven from their outposts, fired only 
from their houses, from which they were soon dislodged by the 
whole fire of the vessels, which had been suspended during the 
charge, being directed intothem. ‘The Bashaw soon got possession 
of the bey’s palace; his cavalry flanked the flying enemy; anda lit- 
tle after four o’clock we had complete possession of the town. 
The action lasted about two hours and an half. The bey took 
refuge, first in a mosque, and then in a haram, the most sacred of 
sanctuaries among the Turks; and is still there: but we shall find 
means to draw him thence. As he is the third man in rank in the 
kingdom, he may perhaps be used in exchange for capt. Bain- 
bridge. | 

‘I have fixed my post in the battery; raised parapets, an 
mounted guns towards the country, to be prepared against all 
events; though I have no serious apprehension of a counter revo- 
lution. The moment of gaining Derne has been peculiarly fortun- 
ate, as the camp, which long since left Tripoli for its defence, 
were within two days, fourteen hours march, the day of our attack; 
of which we had infurmation in the morning, and from which cir- 
cumstance it was with much difficulty 1 could prevail on the Ba- 
shaw’s army to advance to the city and to obey my dispositions. 
The camp will probably take up a retrograde march. 

“Of the few Christians who fought on shore, I lost fourteen 
killed and wounded; three of whom are marines, one dead and an- 
other dying; the rest chiefly Greeks, who, in this little affair, wed! 
sufipiorted their ancient character.” pp. 8337—339. 


Other successes were gained by the allied forces, in occa- 
sional skirmishes with the troops of Josef, which were continu- 
ally diminishing by desertion and capture, while those of the 
allies as constantly increased. Mahamet brought into the ficld 
on the 27th a force of two thousand Arabs, and there was no 
doubt but the cooperation of the American squadron would 


have enabled Eaton to march to Benyazi, to take that city as he 
had taken Derne, and in due time to plant the American standard 
on the castle of Tripoli. But the want of enterprise in the ad- 
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ministration, and probably the private jealousy of Eaton’s succes- 
ses among other officers or servants of the United States, induc- 
ed the precipitate treaty of peace which blasted these fair pros- 
pects of chastising the Barbary powers. Government had au- 
thorized Col. Lear to open a negotiation for a treaty, whenev- 
er commodore Barron should pronounce, that there was a fa- 
vorable opportunity for so doing. The commodore declared 
that such an opportunity now existed, and Col. Lear listened to 
the overtures of Josef Bashaw. The barbarian first demanded a 
ransom of 200,000 dollars for Capt. Bainbridge and the crew of 
the Philadelphia; a demand which was refused. As the Ameri- 
can army and squadron had several Tripolitan prisoners, it was 
at length agreed to make an equal exchange of man for man, 
and the United States were to pay 60,000 dollars for the ex- 
cess of American prisoners over the Tripolitans. The city and 
kingdom of Derne was given up by the Americans, without 
the offer, demand, or the mention of an equivalent: not even a 
relinquishment of the ransom of the Americans. ‘Lhe unfor- 
tunate exiled Bashaw, who had been decoyed, as one may say, 
from Egypt, by the promise of American assistance in restores 
ing his pachaligue, was now deserted, at the moment when 
success seemed most attainable; and lis adherents exposed to 
the undivided Jury of the ruling tyrant. He himself was per- 
mitted with his family to leave the country, and embarked with 
Eaton at Derne, on the 17th of April. Whither he went does 
not appear. Thus shamefully ended one of the most romantic 
and gallant expeditions, and thus at the moment of accomplish- 
ment was abandoned one of the best plans, which our his- 
tory relates. For though a troop of a few Americans, Greeks, 
and Arabs, in all not half a thousand, sounds smail by the side 
of the millions of Austerlitz, Asperne, and Borodino, yet the 
subduing of a Barbary power would have been an exploit, 
which the nations of Europe have often attempted and never 
effected. ‘That so fortunate a concurrence of circumstances 
will ever again be presented, or so dauntless and prudent a 
spirit as Katon’s found to avail himself of them, is not to be 
hoped. 


Gen. Eaton at his return was complimented every where 
Vol. TV. No. 4. 25 
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but at the seat of government, and was denied no form of com- 
mendation but a vote of congress. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, to which he was chosen a representative from Brim- 
field, voted him their thanks and 10,000 acres of land. 

We cannot detail the rest of his life. His testimony against 
Burr is fresh in the minds of the community, and the decline 
of his moral, political, and social character it is painful to con- 
template. He was depressed and exasperated by disappoint- 
ment. We know not but the approach of his intemperate hab- 
its, together with his excessive vanity, may have excited the 
distrust of him, which appears to have been felt while on his 
expedition in Africa.—He outlived his virtue and his reputa- 
tion, and died June 1, 1811, a ruined man. 

This account of Gen. William Eaton is taken entirely from 
the volume before us. Our readers may judge therefore, that 
this volume contains an interesting detail. As itis published for 
the benefit of Gen. Eaton’s family, we forbear to enter into a cri- 
ticism of its literary merits. We can recommend it for its au- 
thenticity and richness of materials, and for the animation of its 
narrative. Had the book been smaller and the labor of the 
editor appeared oftener, it would have been more popular. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES AND INTELLI- 
GENCKE. 
Notice of some publications in the Panoplist (far February, 
March, and April, 1813.) With remarks on the Improved 
Version of the New Testament. 


A WRITER in the Panoplist, the author of a series of pieces 
entitled Plaen Scripture Readings, has advanced what he con- 
siders a very serious charge against ‘the liberal party in Bos- 
ton and its vicinity,” which is, that they have exerted them- 
selves much to circulate the Improved Version of the New 
Testament. ‘This charge was made by him in the Panoplist 
for February; it was repeated in that for March; and in that 
for April, the editor, having been informed, as he says, that 
its truth had been denied, appears in his own person to adduce 
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the evidence in its support. For ourselves, we consider the 
charge simply stated, whether true or not, as perfectly harmless. 
In our opinion it even gives those, against whom it is made, a 
title to praise. We certainly therefore have no intention of 
repelling it, though we are somewhat more than doubtful of 
its correctness. Our design is to notice the temper and feel- 
ings in which it has been brought forward, the effect intended 
to be produced on the minds of the ignorant, and the misstate- 
ments, the false reasoning, and the false assertions, which have 
been employed for this purpose. 

The author of Plain Scripture Readings, whom, to distin- 
guish him from the editor, we shail speak of as the correspondent 
of the Panoplist, makes the assertion above stated in the follow- 
ing terms:—* The liberal party in England, and the liberal party 
in Boston and the vicinity, have obtruded this version upon 
the world, and have exerted themselves much to obtain for it 
acirculation. ‘This single fact, that the liberal party engage 
with such zeal in extending the influence of the Improved Ver- 
sion, a version which takes large portions from the word ot 
God totally without evidence, is sufficient to fix the degree of 
credit which is due to this party, in regard to their critical 
powers and their reverence for the scriptures.” * 

The passages above referred to are the portion of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, beginning chap. i. ver. 17, and ending with 
chap. il. and the part of St. Luke’s Gospel, beginning chap. i. 
ver. 5, and ending with chap. ii. These passages, the writer 
affirms, the editors of the Improved Version “have condemned 
as spurious,” and “expunged from the Word of God;” and he 
directly implies, that “by a bold use of the knife, they have cut 
from the Bible the leaves which contain them.” His friend, 
the editor, likewise appears willing that it should be under- 
stood, that these chapters are entirely omitted. He says:— 
“The conductors of the Anthology had expressed great in- 
dignation at some omissions in a work infinitely less important 
than the scriptures. Were they unconcerned at the exclusion 
from the sacred canon of nearly two chapters in Matthew, and 
as much in Luke?”} 


* p. 397. t p. 505, 
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These chapters likewise, according to the first writer, are 
rejected “totally without evidence;” and this assertion, that it 
may be the more emphatic, is distinguished in the printing, and 
repeatedly made. We quote sume of the passages in which 
it is contained. 

“T venture to assert, that the editors of the I. V. have ex- 
punged from the word of God the passages in question without 
the least authority. They confess, that these passages are found 
in all the manuscripts and versions extant. The pretended author- 
ity, on which they have the hardihood to rely, would be deemed 
utterly contemptible by every body, if brought forward to inval- 
idate a passage in Tacitus, Livy, or any Greek or Latin his- 
torian. Yet they are not afraid to lay sacrilegious hands on 
the word of God, which all competent judges allow to have 
been incomparably better preserved than any other writings of 
any thing like the same antiquity. After all, it is evident that 
these editors themselves place their principal confidence in the 
internal evidence against the passages in question; in other 
words, these passages are totally at war with the Socinian 
scheme, and the easiest way to escape their force was bv a 
bold use of the knife, to cut from the Bible the leaves which 
contain them.”* 

“There is scarcely apassage in the New Testament, against 
which an infidel might not suggest objections quite as plausible, 
as those which are stated in the note on these chapters. And 
there are few passages, which contain stronger internal marks 
of authenticity.” 

“It is curious to observe how differently this party con- 
duct, in different circumstances. They reject the two first 
chapters of Matthew and of Luke, or at least patronize a work 
which rejects these chapters, totally withcut evidence. Yet the 
fLinglish language is hardly copious enough to furnish words 
expressive of their contempt for those who contirue to quote 
1 John v. 7. as scripture. In what consists the crime of quot- 
ing this last passage? The want of evidence to support it, as 
they allege. Now I do not admit for a moment, that the 
evidence in favor of 1 John v. 7. is so small, as to be compared 


* p. 396. T pp. 396, 397, 
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with the total want of evidence against the chapters in ques- 
tion. But on the supposition, that the evidence against 1 John 
y. 7. is as conclusive and uncontradictory, as is the evidence zn 
favor of these chapters, what will become of the consistency 
of the liberal party? In one breath, they bitterly reproach 
others for retaining a single verse against the authority, as they 
allege, of manuscripts and versions; in the next, these very 
sticklers for manuscripts and versions countenance the rejec- 
tion of nearly four chapters, confessedly against the unanimous 
consent of a// manuscripts and versions.”* 

There being nothing therefore against the authority of the 
passages in question, the correspondent of the Panoplist af- 
firms, as we have quoted, that those, by whom they are reject- 
ed, “are not afraid to lay sacrilegious hands on the word of 
God,” and “have the hardihood to rely on evidence which is 
utterly contemptible.” He considers them as rejecting the 
passages only because they are totally at war with the socinian 
sch«.ne, and this is the easiest way to escape their force; and 
as guilty therefore of wilfully mutilating the scriptures. And 
in another place he quotes, as applicable to them, the curse re- 
corded at the close of the Apocalypse, against those who 
should take away from the words of that book; a curse which 
by no very uncommon mistake among the illiterate, he seems 
to understand as having had direct reterence to all the books 
which compose the Christian scriptures. 

In the guilt and shame of the rejection of these passages, 
the Liberal Christians “in Boston and its vicinity” are, accord- 
ing to the writer in the Panoplist, about equally implicated 
with the editors of the Improved Version. They have exerted 
themselves much to procure its circulation; and “this single 
fact is sufficient to fix the degree of credit which is due to this 
party, in regard to their critical powers and THEIR REVERENCE 


FOR THE SCRIPTURES.” ‘They, as the writer tells us in another 


place, have “become the patrons of its presumptuous errors.” 
We know that to an intelligent man, who Is acquaintec with 


the circumstances of the case, and with the characters of those 
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against whom all this is directed, there will be something ludi- 
crous in the mere statement of attacks sp outrageous; and he 
may at first sight think them too absurd, and too impotent for 
serious animadversion. But he must not judge by his own 
feelings, of the effect which these charges are adapted to pro- 
duce on the mings of the prejudiced and ignorant. ‘These ac- 
cusations were intended to be believed, and we have no doubt 
that there are those, we fear not a few, by whom they will be 
at least partially credited. It is not however our purpose di- 
rectly to repel them. We are very far from being willing to 
condescend so much, as to undertake the proof, that either 
ourselves, or those whom we love and respect, do reverence the 
scriptures which we profess to acknowledge as our rule of faith 
and conduct, that we are not scandalous hypocrites, that we are 
not guilty of giving our countenance to their wilful mutilation. 
We tear that it is not too much to say, that the writer, who ad- 
vances these charges, does not himself believe their truth. Our 
present purpose is,as we have mentioned, to point out the mis- 
representations, by which they are supported. 

In the first place, then, we notice, that the language, used by 
the correspondent and the editor of the Panoplist, concerning 
the rejection, as it is called, of the passages of Matthew and 
Luke, from the Improved Version, is adapted to deceive the 
ignorant; and it is to such that the former writer obviously, 
from the character of his publications, and professedly addresses 
himself.* If they place any confidence in his authority, or 
that of the editor, as far as the latter has noticed the subject, 
they will naturally believe, that the passages in question are 
wholly omitted from the text of the Improved Version, as mucli 
as 1 John, v. 7. which the former writer introduces by way o! 
comparison; or in the same manner as certain passages in the 
English edition of Rees’ Cyclopedia, were suppressed in the 


F® ‘Iithas occurred to me, however, that some fair specimens of the 
proposed corrections of the text, and of our translations, might be so ex- 


hibited, as to give unlearned Christians a just view of the safety with 
whieh they may rely on the Bible, as it is now possessed by them. For 
this purpose, I propose,” &e. 
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American, which are, we presume, what the editor alludes to 
in the passage we have quoted from him. This however is 
not the case; the passages are not omitted from the text of the 
Improved Version. ‘They are distinguished in the English 
edition by being printed in the italic letter, and in the Ameri- 
can by being included in brackets. They are not decidely con- 
demned as spurious. The note concerning each, begins only 
with saying, that it is “of doubtful authority.” All that appears 
from these notes is, that the editors considered these passages 
as probably interpolated. It is the expression of this opinion, 
and this solely, which is made the ground of charging them with 
a wilful mutilation of scripture. 

But these chapters are rejected, to use the language of the 
correspondent of the Panoplist, totally without evidence. The 
editors of the Improved Version have cut from the Bible the 
leaves which contain them, merely because they are wholly at 
war with the Socinian scheme, and this was the easiest way to 
escape their force. ‘Totally without evidence!”—We have 
no intention to discuss the question of the authenticity of these 
chapters, but we shall produce some things, which may throw 
light on the truth of this assertion. 

Shortly after the publication of the Improved Version, a 
very long review of it appeared in an English publication, the 
Eclectic Review, A WORK DECIDEDLY TRINITARIAN AND CAL- 
VINISTIC, a work at the same time highly respectable for the 
talents and learning of many of its writers, and for the genuine 
seriousness and piety which it discovers. ‘The author of this 
review was himself, as is sufficiently apparent, a trinitarian 
and a calvinist, decided!y hostile to the liberal party and to 
the editors of the Improved Version; but at the same time 
a man of considerable candor, well versed in biblical stud- 
ies, and writing under that sense of responsibility for the 
correctness of his opinions and the truth of his assertions, 
which every writer ought to feel We will compare what 
is said by him with what is said by the correspondent of the 
Panoplist; and in quoting from him our readers will recol- 
lect, that we are not using the favorable testimony of a friend 
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to the Improved Version, but the honest concessions of an op- 
ponent.* 

“TI do not,” says the writer in the Panoplist, “admit for a 
moment, that the evidence in favor of John v, 7. is so small, as 
to be compared with the total want of evidence against the chap- 
ters in question.” 

Let us now see what is said by the Eclectic reviewer with 
regard to the first of these passages, { John v. 7. 

‘Upon this,” he observes “we need not spend many words. 
It is found in no Greek MS. ancient or recent, except one to 
which we shall presently advert;—-in no ancient Version, be- 
ing interpolated only in the later transcripts of the Vulgate. 
Not one of the Gree& Fathers recognizes it, though many of 
them collect every species and shadow. of argument, down to 
the most allegorical and shockingly ridiculous, in favor of the 
doctrine of the Trinitvy—though they often cite the words im- 
mediately contiguous both before and after—and though, with 
immense labor and art, they extract from the next words the 
very sense which this passage has in following times been ad- 
duced to furnish. Of the Latin Fathers, not one has quoted 
it, till Eucherius of Lyons in the middle of the fifth century; 
and in his works there is much reason to believe that it haus 
been interpolated. 

“Under these circumstances, WE ARE UNSPEAKABLY A- 
SHAMED, that any modern divines should have fought pedidus 
et unguibus, for the retention of a passage so indisputably 
spurious. We could adduce half a dozen or half a score pas- 
sages of ample length, supported by detter authority than this, 
but which are rejected in every printed edition and transla- 
tion.” } 

The reviewer says he could produce half a dozen or half a 


- score of passages of ample length, supported by better author- 


ity, but which all agree to be spurious. Griesbach says, that 
he could defend more than six hundred of the most futile and 
universally rejected readings by as good or better authority. 


* This review has been separately published by Mr. Wells. it is to 
the pages of this separate publication that we shall refer. 


T p. 37. 
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What then does the reviewer say with regard to the two 
passages in Matthew and Luke. We quote the whole of his 
remarks. 

“ft remains for us to state, that in the ‘Improved Version’ 
there are three portions, of considerable length, marked as of 
dubious authenticity. Matt. i. 17.— il. .< bale le 5.—ile 
52; and 2 Pet. 11. 1.—22. These portions are admitted by 
Wetstein, Griesbach, and other editors of the Greek Testament, 
without any scruple or intimation of doubt. Thev are found 
in all existing MSS. (mutilation s excepted;) in a ill the ancient 
versions; and plentituily in the citations of the Fathers, at least 
as high as Justin Martyr, with regard to the two first of the 
passages. 

“Atthe same time it must he confessed, that upon the testi- 
monies of Jerom and Epiphanius, there is some defect in the 
external evidence for the portions of Matthew and Luke. 
There are also certain other difficulties from chronology, his- 
tory, and internal evidences, which we cannot regard as in- 
considerable. A bare statement without discussion would be 
unsatisfactory and useless; and it would be totally impractica- 
ble to compress the requisite discussion within moderate limes 
itse Itis scarcely necessary to remind our jes that any 
evidence, however slight, against the passages in question, 
would be extremely acceptable to opposers or the doctrine, 
which, though it might readily dispense with their suffiages, 
they have on various occasions been called upon to sup- 
port.’ * 

It appears then, that with regard to these passages, concern- 
ing which the writer in the Panoplist asserts, that objections 
quite as plausible might be started against almost every passage 
inthe New Testament, that they are far more certainly authen- 
tic, than the passage 1 John y. 7. is spurious; and above all, that 
there are few passages which contain stronger internal marks 
of authenticity—it seems that with regard to these very passa- 
ges, another writer of the same party, but a man of honesty and 
learning, acknowledges, that there is some defect of external 


* pp. 39, 40. 
Vol. IV. No. 1. 26 
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evidence in their support, and that there are difficulties from 
chronology, history, and internal evidences, which in his view are 
not inconsiderable. 

“There are few passages,” says the correspondent of the 
Panoplist, “which contain stronger internal marks of authen- 
ticity.” Michaelis 1s a critic not remarkable for his want 
of orthodoxy or the boldness of his speculations, though 
sufficiently distinguished for his profound and various learn- 
ing. With regard to one of these passages, the introduc- 
tion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, he says: —*No two chapters in 
the whole New Testament are pressed with so many difficul- 
ties as the two in question.” ‘Should any critic therefore,” he 
adds, “tin consequence of these difficulties, be disposed to sepa- 
rate the two first chapters from the rest of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, in order to prevent the objections which may be made to 
them from affecting the credibility and inspiration of the whole 
Gospel, I shall not censure him for his conduct, though for 
my own part [ am unable to come to a positive decision whe- 
ther they ought to be rejected or not.* 

“It is known,” says Michaelis in another place, “that I en- 
tertain great doubts on the authenticity of the two first chap- 
ters of this Gospel.”; (St. Matthew’s.) 

“There are few passages which contain stronger internal 
marks of authenticity.” Of Dr. Wall we find it stated, that 
“no doubt was ever entertained of his orthodoxy.” Speaking 
of the introduction to St. Matthew’s Gospel, he savs:—“there 
are more difficulties in these chapters, than in all the Bible be- 
side.”{ In Bowyer’s Conjectures the following passage is 
quoted from him, without animadversion. “It appears from 
Epiphanius (Her. 29) that the Ebionites’ copy of St. Matthew 
had nothing of the two first chapters, but began at the third 
with the baptism of John. If credit might be given to those 
Hebrew copies, the greatest difficulty that is in any of the books 
of the New Testament would be removed.” 


* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. pp- 193, 194. 
tT Ibid. vol. * pe 210. 


+ Wall’s critical notes onthe beginning of St. Matthew, and preface. 
p» 48 
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We have no intention of entering into the controversy res- 
pecting the authenticity of the passages in question. Tis is 
not our present purpose. Our design is merely to examine 
the truth of the assertion made by the correspondent of the 
Panoplist, that these passages have been rejected totally with- 
out evidence; and in addition to what we have already stated, 
we have only to add, that the authenticity of these passages 
has been questioned by men of learning, talents, and integrity; 
that there are confessedly some objections against both from 
external testimony; and that there are, beyond all dispute, 
internal difficulties in both of no common perp!exity, and 
which have led some, who have maintained their general au- 
thenticity, to suppose that there might be partial interpolations, 
On a question thus doubtful, and thus open to controversy, 
some anonymous writer comes forward and tells us, that there is 
no sort of evidence against these passages. If he had merely 
given this as his opinzon, we should have been very willing to 
let his opinion pass for whatever value it might obtain. Or if 
in treating the subject as a mere question of criticism, in his 
opinions, concerning which no man’s moral character were im- 
plicated, he had made the assertion in the same unqualified 
manner as at present, we should have considered it at worst 
only as a piece of flippant dogmatism. But the writer in the 
Panoplist has made the assertion repeatedly and without qual- 
ification, and he has made it for the purpose of accusing his 
fellow Christians of the guilt of intending or countenancing a 
wilful mutilation of the scriptures. There is nothing which 
he could plead in his justification, but that the assertion is clear- 
ly and indisputably true. 

Allowing the fact, which we do not at present controvert, 
that the editors of the Improved Version are wrong in consid- 
ering these passages as probably interpolated, and allowing 
what, whether it be true or not, we have no inclination to dis- 
prove, that the liberal party in this country have endeavoured to 
promote the circulation of their work; we still perceive no rea- 
sonable ground of bringing any charge against the latter. The 
editors may have erred in their decision of a controverted point 
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of biblical criticism, and yet may have produced a translation 
far preferable to our common version. If they have faith- 
fully and correctly rendered the original, if they have ac- 
commodated their expressions to the present state of our 
language, if they have removed in any degree that obscurity 
impenetrable to mere English readers, which darkens so 
great a part of the common version of the New Testament, 
if they have made use of the present state of knowledge in bib- 
lical criticism and interpretation, to effect any of those great 
improvements which ought to be found in a new transla- 
tion; then, whatever may be their error respecting the introduc- 
tory chapters of Matthew and Luke, their work is of very great 
value; and he is well deserving of praise, who has been active 
in promoting its circulation. Are common Christians so en- 
tirely governed by authority, that they must not be suffered to 
enjoy the benefit to be derived from such a work, for fear they 
should be contaminated with the opinions of its editors, res- 
pecting the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke? May 
they not be trusted even with the reading of two notes, that 
contain nothing but a very brief notice of some arguments, 
which the writer, who thinks it such a piece of wickedness to 
put them into their hands, assures us at the same time are “‘ut- 
terly contemptible?” Or do liberal Christians make them- 
selves responsible for every sentiment, and every opinion of a 
book which they may think of high value, and deserving to be 
generally read? Is it not possible, though the writer in the 
Panoplist implies the contrary, that many of those who have 
been pleased with this version, have differed from its editors in 
opinion respecting the authenticity of the passages in question? 
[t 1s so possible, that there is no doubt of its being the truth. 
But it seems that their patronage of the Improved Version 
is not the only evidence which the “Jiberal party in Boston and 
its vicinity” have given, of what the correspondent of the Pan- 
oplist considers as their disposition to mutilate the scriptures. 
He has brought forward another argument to establish this 
point, and one whose intended bearing neither the unlearned 
nor the learned will, without his explanation, readily perceive. 
He says—-“Further, a writer of that party evidently assumes, 
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that the two first chapters of Matthew are not genuine, when 
he states,* that CHRIsT 1s a name of office, and Jesus a proper 
name.”} A writer of the hberal party it seems has said, that 
Jesus is a proper name, and Christ a name of office. if he 
have done so, we can assure the correspon dent of the Panoplist, 
that this writer has made no very new discovery, and ventured 
on no very hazardous assertion. It is merely for those who 
are entirely unacquainted with biblical studies, that we state the 
fact, which is wholly incontrovertible, that Jesus was a proper 
name of no infrequent occurrence among the Jews; thatit is the 
same name which is translated Joshua in the Old Testament; 
that Joshua is twice called Jesus inthe New Testament; (Acts 
vii. 48. Heb. iv. 8.) that it was the name of one of the compan- 
ions of St. Paul, “Jesus who was called Justus” (Col. iv. 11.); 
and that there is verv little doubt that it was likewise the name 
of the robber Barabbas.{ With respect to the other part of 
the assertion, we believe there are very few who need to be in- 
formed, that Christ and Messiah are synonymous names of of- 
fices; though the former, in process of time, assumed the force 
of a proper name.§ But the correspondent of the Panoplist 
proceeds—“If he [the writer before mentioned] had believed 
Matt. i, 21, to be genuine, he would have allowed Yesus as 
well as Christ to be a name of office. They are both proper 
names however.” Matt. 1, 21,1s as follows—“‘And she shall 
bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Fesus: for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” From this nothing can be 
inferred, but that Jesus, lke other Hebrew proper names, was 
significant, and that with reference to its signification it was 
applied to our Saviour. ‘There are an hundred other signifi- 

* “T cannot now turn to the page of the Anthology where this statement 
is found; but perfectly remember to have read it in that work.”” Pano. 

{ p- 454. + See Schleusner in voc. lyess. 

§ That Xgssos [Christ] was originally merely an appellative, descriptive 
ef office ar dignity, as Campbell makes it, no one can doubt. He truly 
observes, that @ Xgseos [the Christ] was as much an appellative as ¢ Barre 
tisns (the Baptist]; and the commonness of the name Jesus among the Jews 
both rendered an addition necessary, and also contributed to the gradual 
substitution of that addition for the real name. Middleton on the Greek 


article. Note on Mark ix. 41. pp. 272, 275. 
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cant proper names in the Hebrew, which might with equal pro- 
priety be called names of offices. Ifthe writer in the Pano. 
plist mean to be understocd that Fesus and Christ are both in 
the same sense names of office, and in the same sense proper 
names, his meaning is false. If he do not mean so to be un- 
derstood, he is trifling with his readers. The writer whom he 
quotes has made a statement, which every man acquainted with 
the subject knows to be correct, a statement which we should 
be not a little surprised to find called in question, on any occa- 
sion or for any purpose, by one who pretended to a knowledge 
of biblical literature. This statement however the correspon- 
dent of the Panoplist has brought forward, has impliediy deni- 
ed, and has founded upon it a charge against the writer in 
question, and presumptively against liberal Christians in gener- 
al, at least in our own country, of rejecting scripture wholly 
without authority. 

We now return fora moment, to notice what the writer in 
the Panoplist has said, concerning the passages in Matthew and 
Luke being rejected by the editors of the Improved Version, 
only because they are “totally at war with the socinian scheme.” 
To this we have to answer, that Unitarians (we use the word in 
its strictest sense) have in all ages been divided on the subject 
of the miraculous conception. Justin, the earliest Christian 
writer after the times of the apostles, by whom they are men- 
tioned, speaks of two classes of persons holding the doctrine of 
the simple humanity of our Saviour, one of whom believed him 
the son of Joseph as well as Mary, and the other supposed him 
to be born of Mary by the Holy Spirit. The same notice of 
these two classes is to be found in the other Fathers. In later 
times the elder socinians believed the miraculous conception. 
It was till very lately the belief of the whole body of Unitari- 
ans in England, with very few exceptions. Dr. Priestley, who 
was one of the first who brought forward the arguments against 
it, professes himself only to incline to a contrary opinion, with- 
out being able to form a decisive judgment on the subject. Dr. 
Priestley, the editors of the Improved Version, and generally 
almost all who have felt and stated the objections against it, 
have at the same time professed their opinion, that either 
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‘ts belief or disbelief was consistent with any other views res- 
pecting the personal character of our Saviour. To our minds it 
is sufficiently clear, that its belief, so far from being wholly at war 
with that of the simple humanity of our Saviour, does not even 
afford any objection against the latter. It is then in opposition 
to the fact of its having been believed by the great majority of 
unitarians in later times, in opposition to the professed opin- 
ions of unitarian writers, whose integrity cannot be questioned, 
and in opposition to what we think will be the opinion of every 
well informed and candid man of whatever party, that the writ- 
er in the Panoplist has stated, that the belief of the miraculous 
conception is wholly at war with that of the proper humanity 
of our Saviour, and that THEREFORE the editors of the Improv- 
ed Version have cut from the Bible the leaves which contain 
the account of the former. 

We will now say something concerning the general charac- 
ter of the Improved Version, against which it is obviously the 
design of the writer in the Pancplist very strongly to prejudice 
his readers, and consequently against those by whom, as he 
says, it has been patronised. In the first place then, as far as 
respects ourselves, we will relieve him or his friends from 
any necessity in future of going about to collect silly, gos- 
sipping stories, such as we shall hereafter notice, for the pur- 
pose of proving that there are liberal Christians, who wish this 
translation to be circulated. We honestly profess, and withe 


out fear of losing reputation with those, whose good opinion we 


are very solicitous to retain, that we think it a work highly 
respectable, and adapted to be very useful, We think its ed- 
itors have with much judgment made use of the great increase 
of means for a correct translation of the scriptures, which the 
present state of biblical knowledge affords; that they have been 
as free from the influence of prejudice in their rendering of the 
original, as could be expected from any body of Christians; and 
that they have produced a version far more faithful, more cor- 
rect, and more intelligible than that in common use; a version 
therefore to an intelligent English reader of very great value. 
The correspondent of the Panoplist has made an assertion 
which we shall now notice, and which will at once give us an 
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opportunity of very partially illustrating these remarks, and at 
the same time of throwing some further light on the credit 
which is due to his assertions. 

Speaking of the second chapter of St. Matthew he says: — 
“In this chapter there are several instances in which the Improv- 
ed Version is decidedly inferior to our translation. As one in- 
stance the following is selected. Instead of bring me word again, 
v. 8,the editors of that version say, z2form me. Whoever looks 
atthe Greek will at once see, that this passage is altered from our 
version much for the worse.”* In consequence of this remark, 
we have taken the trouble to go through this chapter, noticing 
the alterations in the Improved Version. ‘These we shall now 


produce, observing in its place on that which the writer in the 


Panoplist has selected for animadversion. 
Verse 1. 

Common Version. Behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem. 

Improved Version. Behold, Jagians came from the east 
to Jerusalem. 

With respect to the Common Version, Dr. Campbell, after 
observing that it renders wayes as though it were synonymous 
with copes, adds—‘*This is not only an indefinite, but an improp- 
er version of the term. It is indefinite, because those called 
weryos, Were a particular class, party, or profession among the 
Orientals, as much as Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans 
were among the Greeks. ‘They originated in Persia, but after- 
wards spread into other countries, particularly into Assyria and 
Arabia, bordering upon Judea onthe east. It is probable that 
the MMagians here mentioned came from Arabia. Now to em- 
ploy a term for specifying one sect, which may, with equal pro- 
priety, be applied to fifty, of totally different, or even contrary 
opinions, is surely a vague manner of transiating. It is also, 
in the present acceptation of the word, improper. Formerly 
the term wise men denoted philosophers, or men of science and 
erudition; it is hardly ever used so now, unless in burlesque.”} 

Verse 2. 
C. V. We have seen his star in the east. 
* pp. 394, 395, + Campbell ad loc, 
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I. V. We have seen his star in the east country. 

Dr. Campbell, who translates in the same manner with the 
I. V. says—*To see either star or meteor in the east, means in 
English to see it in the east quarter of the heavens, or looking 
eastwards. But this is not the apostle’s meaning here. The 
meaning here manifestly is, that when the Magians themselves 
were in the east, they saw the star. So far were they from 
seeing the star in the east, according to the English acceptation 
of the phrase, that they must have seen it in the west, as they 
were, by its guidance, brought out of the east country west- 


wards to Jerusalem.” * 
Verse 2. 


C. V. And are come to worship him. 

I. V. And are come to do him obeisance. 

This is a very important alteration; as the former transla- 
tion, with the sense now affixed to the word worship, is, as is 
well known, wholly unjustifiable. Dr. Campbell says—The 
homage of prostration, which is signified by the Greek word, in 
sacred authors, as well as in profane, was, throughout all Asia, 
commonly paid to kings and other superiors, both by Jews and 
by Pagans. It was paid by Moses to his father-in-law, Exod. 
xviii. 7. called in the English translation obezsance. The in- 
stances of this application are so numerous, both in the Old 
Testament and in the’ New, as to render more quotations un- 
necessary. When God is the object, the word denotes adora- 
tion in the highest sense. In old English the term worship 
was indifferently used of both. It is not commonly so now.”* 

“Worship,” says the Eclectic reviewer, “a word now re- 
tsrained to the respectful giving of divine honors, is frequently 
used [in the Common Version] to denote respectful civility of 
behaviour;” and he mentions it as one of those words,.“‘which 
can scarcely fail to suggest a wrong idea to the plain English 
reader.”t{ Whitby, (who, as is well known, was a trinitarian 
when he wrote his commentary, though he afterwards yielded 
to the force of honest conviction, in changing his opinions,) 
savs, “This word, (meaning the word in the original) will do 


* Campbell ad loc, t p- 12. 
Vol. 1V. No. 4. 2% 
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us no service against the socinians.”—“It doth as well signify 
civil as religious worship.”* As this isa subject on which we 
presume there can be no controversy, we will not, which would 
be very easy, accumulate authorities. The same alteration, oc- 
curring in other verses of this chapter, we shall not again no- 


tice. 
Verse 3. 


C. V. He was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 
I. V. He was disturbed, and all Jerusalem with him. 
Troubled, in the Common Version, is probably used to sig- 
nify the being put into agitation or commotion. But as this is 
not the meaning which will present itself to common readers, 
the expression is well altered. 
Verse 4. 
C. V. He demanded of them where Christ should be born. 
I. V. He inquired of them where Christ was to be born, 
Was to be born, so Dr. Scott, who quotes authorities for 
this rendering, and is himself quoted by Wakefield, who adds 
others. See his commentary on St. Matthew. It would have 
been a still further amendment in the I. V. if its editors had 
translated “the Christ,” or “the Messiah,” instead of *Christ.” 
Verse 6. 
C.V. Art not the least among the princes of Judah. 
I. V. Art dy no means the least among the governors of 
Judah. 
To call a city “a prince,” is a sufficiently harsh metaphor. 
It is perhaps somewhat less so to call it a “governor.” The 
sense in both renderings is the same. The I. V. preserves the 
force of sdauas, by no means, which the C. V. does not. 
Verse 7. 
C.V. Then Herod . . . inquired of them diligently 
what time the star appeared. 
I.V. Then Herod . . «© Jearnt from them exactly 
what time the star appeared. 
Doddridge, Scott, Campbell, and Wakefield, render the 
original in a similar manner with Archbishop Newcome and 
the editors of the I. V. See Campbell’s note on the passage. 


- 


* Whitby’s Comment. in Matt. ii. 11. 
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Verse 8. 

C. V. And when ye have found him, bring me word again, 
that I also may come and worship him. 

I. V. And when ye have found him, inform me, that I al- 
so may come and do him obeisance. 

This the writer in the Panoplist has, as we have seen, se- 
lected as a specimen of those alterations, decidedly for the 
worse, which Archbishop Newcome has made in this chapter, 
and which the editors of the I. V. who agree with him through- 
out, have adopted. ‘The alteration will appear to most readers 
very unimportant. As the writer in the Panoplist has not stat- 
ed the grounds of his objection to it, we are wholly unable to 
perceive what they are. In the C. V. the word again is super- 
fluousand improper. The original is eweyywaracs. If the writer 
in the Panoplist think, that in this compound word the preposition 
has a force which ought always, or for the most part, to be ren- 
dered, we can assure him, that he is entirely mistaken. If he 
think its meaning be limited to verbal communication, which 
the Magi must necessarily have returned to make, he may con- 
sult Acts xv. 27. where he will find it connected with ds Aoys, 
i. e. verbally, or by mouth as it is rendered in the C, V. which 
we should not expect to find added to the word in question, if 
verbal communication were necessarily included in its mean- 
ing. Orhe may consult 1. John i. 3. 4. where we think he 
may see, that axayysrousy, we declare, and yeuhous, we write, are 
used concerning the same action. But if wrayysaw do not nec- 
essarily imply verda/ communication, then, as far as there is 
any choice, the rendering of the I. V. inform me, is preferable 
to the rendering, bring me word. It may be some satisfaction 
to readers, unacquainted with the original, to know, that the 
word rendered znform in the I. V. is translated in the Common 
Version in the other passages of St. Matthew in which it oc- 
curs, in the following manner—viii. 33. told; xi. 4. shew; xii. 
18. shew; xiv. 12. told; xxviii. 8. bring word; ib. 10. tell; ib. 
11. shewed. 

Verse 13. 

C.V. The angel of the Lord. 

I. V. An angel of the Lord, 
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There can be no doubt that the latter and not the former 
rendering is correct. 

Same verse. 

C. V. And be thou there until J bring the word. 

I. V. And remain there till 7 command thee. 

There is a too great familiarity of expression in the C. V. 
and at the same time the meaning is not very definite. | It is other- 
wise in the I. V. and there is no doubt that the word in the ori- 
ginal may have the meaning assigned to it in the latter. 

Verse 15. 

C.V. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, Out of Egypt have I called my son. 

I. V. So that it was fulfilled, &c. 

Thus Campbell, Wakefield, &c. This is another very im- 
portant alteration. The rendering of the C. V. implies, that 
the passage quoted is a direct prophecy of the event to which 
it is applied. That here, as in some other instances, this is not 
the case, is agreed by all the most respectable critics, and it has 
been supposed, that this passage like others is quoted by way of 
accommodation, as it is called. The rendering of the I. V. ac- 
cords with this supposition. A similar alteration is made like- 
wise in verse 23. 


Se a 


Verse 16. 
C. V. When he saw that he was mocked of the wise men. 
I. V. When he saw that he was deceived by the Magians. 
So Campbell and Schleusner. 
Same verse. 
C. V. Sent forth and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, &c. 
I. V. Sent and slew all the male children, &c. 
There can be no doubt of the propriety of these alterations. 
Same verse. 
C. V. According to the time which he had diiigently in- 
quired of the wise men. 
I. V. According to the time which he had /earnt exactly 
of the Magians. 
The same may be said of this alteration. See before on 
verse 7. 
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Verse 22. 

C. V. Did reign in Judea. 

I. V. Reigned over Judea. 

This is one of the only two amendments in the Common 
Version, which are proposed by the correspondent of the Pan- 
oplist himself. 

These are all the alterations in this chapter which we think 
it can be expected that we should particularly notice. ‘The oth- 
ers are of very minor importance, such as y. 1. C. V. Now 
when Jesus was born, &c. I. V. Now after Jesus was born. 
C. V. Herod the king. I. V. King Herod, &c. Of the alter- 
ations which we have noticed, some are of considerable impor- 
tance, one of them particularly so, viz. that in which the true 
meaning is given to the word which in our common version is 
rendered worship. They are ALL OF THEM either unquestion- 
ably correct, ur supported by very respectable authority. But 
in regard to the translation of this chapter in the I. V. the 
whole which the writer in the Panoplist tells his readers is, 
“that there are several instances in which the Improved Ver- 
sion is decidedly inferior to our translation.” He produces 
however only one alteration, (of scarce any importance) whose 
correctness he denies, for what reasons he has not informed us, 
nor have we been able to discover. If there were any others 
against which he thought that plausible objections might be 
made, we should have expected that he would have been very 
ready to bring them forward. In what he calls his proposed 
emendations of our version, meaning the Common Version, 
he notices none of the principal improvements which ought to 
be introduced. It is wholly unnecessary for us to state the 
opinion, which we trust every man of honesty and fairness will 
have in common with us, concerning such suppression of the 
truth, as it respects the emendations actually made in the I. V. 
and those required in the common translation. 

In addition to what we have mentioned, we may add, that 
there is one very important alteration for the better in this 
chapter, (as throughout the I. V.) which consists in the mode 
of printing. The sense is not broken and dislocated by that 
division into verses, which is found in the copies of our Com- 
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mon Version. On this subject we quote the very correct re- 
marks of the Eclectic reviewer. ‘The division into chapters 
and verses is convenient for reference, and on that account is 
now necessary; but it may be preserved in the margin, with- 
out interfering with a rational distribution of the text itself. 
Yet the universal acquiescence in this division, especially since 
the versicular breaks were adopted by printers, has been serious- 
ly detrimental to the generality of readers. It stops the con- 
tinuity of history; it breaks the links of argument; it blunts 
the edge of demonstration; it obscures the felicity of illustra- 
tive and allusive imagery; it promotes confined and discrepant 
sentiments in religion; it induces some to regard the scriptures 
as a cabinet of unconnected, and of course often discordant 
aphorisms, of which the men of party may select their parcels, 
each according to his system, his wishes, or his caprice.”* 
There are not probably more amendments in the translation 
of the chapter we have been examining, as it stands in the I. V. 
than are to be found on an average in any part of that version, 
of equal length. It is obvious therefore, that the sum of im- 
provement in the whole, must be very great and valuable. We 
believe that among those, who know little about this work, and 
who are opposed to its editors in religious belief, it is a very 
common notion, that the prejudices of the latter have, in a great 
number of instances, led them to misrepresent the original, and 
to give false translations. On this subject we will say a few 
words. It is sufficiently remarkable, considering the zeal of 
its enemies, and the outcry which they have raised, how few 
instances have been particularly pointed out as liable to this 
charge. The following are those which are noticed by the Ec- 
lectic reviewer, as in his opinion of this character. 1. ‘Tim. 
iil. 16. ‘The reviewer approves the reading which the editors 
have adopted, viz. the substitution of é, w/o, or he who, for Ose, 
God, but objects to their rendering. Rom. ix. 5. Here the ed- 
itors are supported by high authorities, and among them Dr. 
Clarke. John i. 1. “and the word was a God.” Eph. v. 5. 
Tit. u. 13. 2 Pet. i. With regard to the three last, the re- 
viewer objects equally to the Common as to the Improved 


* p. 41. 
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Version, they both rendering in a similar manner. Heb. i. 8. 
Perhaps Matt. xiv. 33. where he censures the translation “a 
Son of God,” but we think without attributing it to the preju- 
dices of the translators. Perhaps 1 Cor. x. 9. On which the 
whole of his observation is as follows. ‘The authority of 
MSS. preponderates in favor of xvgss, Lord, the reading which 
the editors of the I. V. have adopted; but Xgises, Christ, is sup- 
ported by the most ancient versions and fathers, and is retain- 
ed by Griesbach.” 2 Cor. viii. 9. on which however see his 
remarks, which seem to weaken if not destroy the force of his 
censure. Actsix. 14, 21. xxil. 16. and 1 Cor. i. 2. In all the 
four last it is the same phrase which is supposed to be incor- 
rectly rendered, and finally Ephes, ili. 9. where the Improved 
agrees with the Common Version, and gives ina note the render- 
ing which the reviewer approves.* The reviewer likewise ob- 
jects to the uniformly rendering yas, not as in our C. V. grace, 
but favor, though he acknowledged, that the latter word is “‘cer- 
tainly about as comprehensive in our language, as yegis is in 
Greek.” 

These fifteen examples then, with the occasional rendering 
of xaeis, are all, to which the reviewer particularly objects as dis- 
covering the prejudices of the editors. Few of our readers 
need be reminded, that it is a question very open to controver- 
sy, whether he be decidedly right and the editors decidedly 
wrong in their opinions, or whether in this respect he or they 
be more influenced by prejudice, concerning the meaning of 
these passages. But these are all the passages to which a 
learned and able Trinitarian and Calvinist has particularly ob- 
jected, as discovering any improper bias in the editors; and af- 


* “Eph. iiie 19. ‘with all the fulness of God.’ That the editors should 
have retained this palpable deviation from s&s wav To #A. in the text, put- 
ing the just translation (‘into all? &c.) only in the margin, would appear 
incredible. But so is the fact; and we fear that it was a downright artifice 
to neutralize Col. ii. 9. by inducing the plain reader to infer that the inhab- 
itation of ‘all the fulness of Deity’ in Christ, means nothing essentially su- 
perior to what is there said of Christians in general. This suspicion is too 
plainly authorised by the note on that text.” Rev—We are very far from as- 
senting to the justness of this censure, but we cannot now enter into a criti- 
Cism on these passages 
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ter enumerating them, when he comes to his fifth head, which 
is, “On the general faithfulness and impartiality of the I. V.” 
he says:—‘*We have pointed out some important instances in 
which the spirit of party has perverted the judgment of the 
primate and his improvers, so as to have turned them from 
that right course, which unbiassed translators would have held. 
Except in those instances, anda small number more of minor 
consequence, we find no reason to withhold the praise due to in- 
tegrity and fidelity in the general execution of the work.”* 

We doubt whether a more honorable testimony can be ex- 
pected to the “general faithfulness and impartiality of any 
translation of the scriptures.” 

Before we fully dismiss the correspondent of the Panoplist, 
there is one other passage on which we shallremark. Speak- 
ing of the 18th verse of the first chapter of St. Matthew he 
says: —‘It is worthy of remark, that the editors of the Improv- 
ed Version do not even hint at Griesbach’s change of the word, 
translated 6zrth, for that which would probably be translated 
generation, in this passage; a pretty decisive proof, that they 
did not consider the change as favoring any of their dog: 
mas.”’+ 

With regard to this we state, that the remark, if it had any 
force, would apply to Archbishop Newcome and, not to the ed- 
itors of the I. V. who have here only adopted his rendering, 
and that of all other translators whom we have consulted; but 
that in fact the alteration made by Griesbach does not at all 
affect the sense; that both words, either that which he has re- 
jected (yevnz,) or that which he has substituted (ysvscis,) may 
with equai propriety be rendered d:rth, and that if tiere be a 
difference, the former, (being derived from yswaw, to beget) 
rather than the latter, (which comes from ysopas, to be,) will 
admit of being translated generation, in the sense in which the 
writer in the Panoplist seems to use that word. The same al- 
teration that Griesbach has made in this verse, he has made 
likewise Luke i. 14. but who in consequence would think of 
rendering that passage—‘and many shall rejoice at his genera- 
tion,” instead of “and many shail rejoice at his Jzerth?” 

* p. 53. 7 p- 394. 
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The editors of the I. V. it seems, notice no alterations, but 
‘hose which favor their dogmas. ‘The Eclectic reviewer, after 
mentioning a number of alterations by Griesbach, which he 
thinks afford new proof of the doctrine of the trinity, observes: — 
“These texts now form an addition to those numerous ones that 
attribute to our blessed Redeemer an exuberance of grace and 
goodness, a plenitude of authority, and an invincible universal- 
ity of influence, which, in the judgment of unprejudiced rea- 
son, are totally incompatible with the powers of any other than 
the Infinite Being, the God of all grace — These texts are trans- 
lated, as we have quoted them, in the ‘Improved Version.’ ‘Vhe 
editors have given in their text what they found in the well au- 
thenticated original; but in their notes have made some awk- 
ward attempts to escape the obvious inferences.”* 

We have now gone through our labor as it respects the cor- 
respondent of the Panoplist. We have patiently submitted to 
the irksome duty of pointing out misrepresentations and mis- 
statements, which it has needed no learning to detect, and no 
ingenuity to expose. The editor of the Panoplist has, as we 
have before mentioned, (in the number for April) brought for- 
ward several stories, and some presumptive arguments, to sup- 
port his correspondent in the assertion, that the liberal party in 
Boston and its vicinity have obtruded this version on the world, 
and exerted themselves much to procure its circulation. These 
we did think of noticing somewhat particularly; but though we 
do not suppose that our readers feel the same weariness and 
disgust which we do; yet, we believe, they will be willing 
to excuse us for relinquishing the design. We shall however 
make a few remarks, after first producing a letter, with which 
we have been favored by our friend, Mr. Wells, the publisher 
ofthe I. V.. Whether the editor prove his point or not, is to 
us a matter of utter indifference. ‘To himself however, or at 
least to his correspondent, it ought to be a very serious con- 
cern; for the latter has connected with the charge of circulating 
the I. V. an attack on liberal Christians, the most outrageous 
and indecent. He ought therefore, before making the charge, 
to have had clear and indisputable evidence of its truth. 

* pe 39. 
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Whether or not any such evidence have been produced by the 
editor of the Panoplist, we are very willing to leave to the judg- 
ment of those of our readers, who will take the trouble to look 
into that publication. We believe they will feel some surprise, 
that any attempt was made to establish the fact, after the in- 
formation, which the person who went about to collect the sto- 
ries there produced, received from Mr. Wells; a gentleman 
“of whose candor and fairness” the editor of the Panoplist is 
“happy to express a good opinion.” This information is stated 
in his letter, which we now produce. 


— Boston, Fuly 15, 1813. 


In answer to your inquiry respecting the circulation of the 
“Improved Version,” I can make but a hasty reply. 

Some weeks after the publication of the Panoplist for Feb- 
ruary last, the Rev. Dr. Morse called at my store for the pur- 
pose of making some inquiries relative to the assertion in that 
work, that ‘The liberal party in Boston and the vicinity, have 
obtruded this version upon the world, and have exerted them- 
selves much to obtain for it a circulation.” I had not seen this 
number of the Panoplist, and was entirely ignorant that any 
such assertion had been made. I stated however to Dr. 
Morse, that whoever made it was undoubtedly mistaken. 
The first allegation, ‘that the liberal party obtruded this ver- 
sion upon the American public,” was, to my certain knowledge, 
erroneous; and I believed I might use equally strong language 
as to the second, “that this party had exerted themselves much, 
to obtain for it a circulation.” Being the only publisher, and 
of course knowing how every copy went, had such exertions 
been made, I think they could not have escaped my notice. 

Sometime afterwards, I saw in the Panoplist for April, a 
statement, endeavouring, by a long series of presumptive 
proofs, to establish the contrary fact. The public will judge 
how far they produce this effect. I will make a few observa- 
tions upon one or two passages. 

The “Improved Version” was published as other books 
are, and for the same reasons. It had attracted notice in En- 
gland, and many persons in this country had expressed much 
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curiosity to see it. In short the publisher conceived that a 
small edition would find a ready sale. He was not ignorant 
that it would be received with very various degrees of ap- 
probation, as must be the case with every translation of the 
New Testament, and every work which has any reference to 
dvctrinal theology, and which has been the case with the 
Christian Observer, Macknight on the Epistles, Campbell on 
the Gospels, Griesbach’s Greek Testament, and several other 
works which he has carried through the press. Is there how- 
ever any need of supposing, that in all these cases he must con- 
sult “a party,” or that if he happen to print a work, which 
they do not eagerly circulate, he must necessarily print it 
either without their knowledge or without their advice? 

It does not require much acquaintance with the mysteries of 
publishing, to see that had it been the intention of any party to 
circulate the Improved Version, a very different style of pub- 
licauon would have been adopted. It would not have come 
forth in an elegant octavo form, at a high price, and with a 
Jarge number of notes, which must be disapproved by many, 
who would find no fault with the translation. A party, by 
printing a large number of copies ina cheap form, might un- 
doubiedly by a little exeruon have caused avery extensive 
circulation of this work. It was intended for the more intelli- 
gent and critical reader, and for him only, and published in a 
form which necessarily kept zt out of the hands of the bulk of 
common readers. Does this look like party zeal? 

The editor of the Panoplist lays much stress upon the expres- 
sion used by me, that “both Griesbach’s Greek ‘Testament and 
the Improved Version were favorably received by the public.” 
“By whom,” says he, “was the Improved Version favorably re- 
ceived, if not by the liberal party, and if a work of this importance 
be favorably received by any party, is zt too much to infer, 
that the same party exert themselves to circulate it?” 

Is it not too much to infer, that any party will always exert 
themselves to circulate religious works, even of importance, and 
of which they approve? 

But the editor lays too much stress upon a common phrase. 
When a publisher says, that his work has been favorably re- 
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ccived, he is not understood to assert that its readers approve 
its sentiments. This in many cases he cannot know. If it ex- 
cite attention, and have an extensive circulation, he is justified 
in using the expression. 

Many of the subscribers to the Improved Version, and 
many of its purchasers, are among those who differ essentially 
from its editors in religious sentiments. Ina translation of the 
New Testament, seldom does every passage please any reader. 
If some new light be thrown, it has answered its purpose. Ig- 
norant people indeed condemn and approve in the lump, but an 
intelligent reader must often define and distinguish before he 
can give his opinion. Respecting such a work as the Improv- 
ed Version, hardly two peuple can be found who think and 
speak alike. 

Once more—The opinion of a “respectable literary gentle- 
man” is adduced, to prove that the Improved Version is “a 

Jraud,” “because it professes to be upon the basis of Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s translation, whereas in fact it rejects many 
doctrines which the Archbishop held.” 

If any person will read the title page of the Improved Ver- 
sion, he will perceive, that it is not Archbishop Newcome who 
is to answer for its contents, and in the first chapter of the In- 
troduction, he will find a full and true account of the matter. 
I never heard of any one who made the mistake of attributing 
to Archbishop Newcome the doctrines of the Improved Ver- 
sion. If sucha one there be, his understanding is in no dan- 
ger of being perverted by “Improved Versions.” ‘Though he 
may be one, 

Posset qui rupem, aut puteum vitare patentem, 
yet his friends should not let him go far out of sight. 

I subjoin a note, which I received from a venerable and 
apostolic divine, to whom I had sent a copy of the Improved 
Version. Hecertainly belongs to the /zberal party, and as cer- 
tainly differs in religious sentiments very widely from the ed- 
itors of the Improved Version. I had forewarned him that he 
would not approve their sentiments. 

“DEAR SIR, 
“J should be mortified at being thought incapable of feel- 
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ing thankful for a learned work upon the scriptures, because 
it contained some sentiments different from mine. I have 
not had time as yet thoroughly to examine your present, but 
am well pleased with the Introduction, as giving a just and 
correct account of the apostolic writings. In searching after 
the meaning of those writings, we must necessarily compare 
different translations; those of the best scholars seem the most 
promising. ‘Fhe probability however is, that they all err to a 
greater or less degree, and mistake the true sense in many pase 
sages. Itis the duty of all, especially of ministers, after avail- 
ing themselves of every help within their reach, to judge for 
themselves. Your book in various respects will entertain and 
edify me, and as a token of your respect is highly acceptable 





ee 
and gratifying. 


In some of the stories produced by the editor of the Pano- 
plist, there appears to be a convenient degree of knowledge, 
and a convenient degree of ignorance. 

A gentleman, we are told, imported a hundred copics of 
the I. V. from England, of the minor edition, for distribution; 
but it is not known who the gentleman was. This is remarka- 
blee The collector of these stories has found out, it seems, the 
exact number of copies imported, the edition of which they 
were, the purpose for which they were brought into the coun- 
try, and that this was done by a single individual; and yet he 
has not been able to discover the name or character of this gen- 
tleman; and we are told with a candor which is quite edi- 
fving, that he is probably of the liberal party; but if however 
it should appear that this 1s a mistake, “and the importer of the 
hundred copies shall be proved not to belong to the liberal pare 
ty, this fact will of course stand for nothing in the present in- 
quiry.”* 

We could, if it were worth while, inform the collector of 
these stories, who the gentleman is by whom these copies were 
imported. He is a man distinguished for his acts of charity 
and munificence, a man whose misfortunes have been felt by 
others more as a public, than by himself as a private calamity. 
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He is the same gentleman, to mention a single act of his beney- 
olence, who liberally assisted a very worthy and deserving wo- 
man, in the publication of an edition of her abridged history of 
New England. The name of the collector of these stories has, 
we believe, been connected with that of Miss Adams, and 
with some transactions relating to this work, in a manner not 
quite so honorable to his character. 

Again; in the Anthology it was proposed to review in one 
article, Griesbach’s edition of the New ‘Testament, the Im- 
proved Version, and the Eclectic review of the latter, But vo 
remarks were made on the two last mentioned works. ‘This is 
brought forward in proof of the zeal of the liberal party to pro- 
mote the circulation of the I. V.. Now without commenting 
on the fact, that a total silence concerning a work is a very ex- 
traordinary proof of zeal for its circulation, we will observe, 
that the editor of the Panoplist has forgot to state to his read- 
ers, that the review of Griesbach alone was completed only in 
the very last number of the Anthology which was published. 

We have taken little trouble to inquire into the accuracy of 
these stories. ‘That, the relation of which begins at the bot- 
tom of the last column of the 502d page of the Panoplist, we 
have accidentally received assurance, trom the best’authority, 
is not correctly related. 

We conclude with presenting one more consideration to 
our readers. Accusations the most violent have been made 
against liberal Christians generally, in Boston and its vi- 
cinity, and individuals have been pointed out as particularly 
obnoxious to their force. One of them is of course the Amer- 
ican publisher of the I. V. a gentleman “of candor and _fair- 
ness,” and we may add, of learning, of judgment, and of irre- 
proachable integrity; another is the gentleman before mentioned, 
by whom copies of this version were imported; another is a 
clergyman who is spoken of in the Panoplist, as having been “a 
Jeading member of the liberal party in Boston;” and whom we will 
speak of, with little fear of contradiction, as having been one of 
the first ornaments of our country; aman, whose memory is hal- 
jowed and preserved in the minds of those who knew him, by 
every feeling of reverence and affection; and to these we may 
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add “the majority of the clergy who compose the Boston As- 
sociation.” Does any one really believe, that these men have 
been guilty of countenancing wilful mutilations of the Bible, and 
of patronizing presumptuous errors; that they have done that 
which deprives them of any just pretence to critical knowledge, 
and reverence for the scriptures? We do not know whether we 
should think more contemptibly of that man’s heart or of his un- 
derstanding, who should profess this to be his opinion. Yet 
this is what the correspondent of the Panoplist, and his friends, 
as far as they are implicated with him, have endeavoured to es- 
tablish; and for the truth or falsehood of which he, at least, 
has made himself responsible. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


ee University Hall.” 


A new edifice is now erecting at the University in Cam- 
bridge, for Dining Halls and Chapels, to be called “University 
Hall.” It stands with the principal front to the west, against 
the opening between Harvard and Massachusetts Halls, to be 
on a line thirty six feet east of the east end of Holworthy 
Hall: the building to be 140 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
about 42 feet high, froma plan made by Charks Bulfinch, Esq. 
The walls on the outside are of the best Chelmsford granite, 
backed up with bricks. A rustic basement 6 feet high forms 
the lower part of the building, and from this to the cornice the 
walls are to be made with smooth hammered stones. ‘l'wo ves- 
tibules and staircases run through the building from west to 
east. Four Ionic pilasters will support an entablature of the 
same order, occupying about eighty feet of the middle of each 
side, with a corresponding ballustrade, and the cornice of the 
entablature will be carried round the whole. On the first floor 
above the basement, which is intended for the kitchen and cel- 
lars, are to be four Dining Halls, 45 feet by 26, and about 12 
feet high. Over the two middle Halls, is to be a Chapel, 53 
feet by 45, extending about 20 feet to the ceiling, with light 
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galleries at the ends. At the ends, over the north and south 
Dining Halls, on the same floor with the Chapel, are to be four 
rooms, for the public meetings of the Overseers, Corporation, 
&c. and over these an attic story with four rooms for recita- 
tions, lectures, and other public purposes. 

On the first day of July the corner stone of this edifice was 
laid. A procession was formed upon the occasion, consisting 
of the Corporation, the Immediate Government, and the Stu- 
dents of college; and moved from the front of Harvard Hall 
to the new building. An address by the Rev. President ex- 
plained the reasons for erecting the building—the necessity of 
amore commodious chapel, for the religious exercises and 
other occasions of the societ. —of more convenient rooms for 
the public tables—and of providing for the greater security and 
better arrangement of the library, and philosophical apparatus. 
A silver plate was then deposited under the corner stone, 
with the following inscription engraved upon it. 

FUND. HUJ. aD. XTo. ET Ecct. pic. Impens. 
Acap. ErReEc. DIE PRiM. JUL. A.D. MDCCOXIIL. 
FEL. pos. Ausp Exc. CAL. STRONG. ARM. 
LL. p. Rerp. nost. Mas. Gus. 1pEoQuE Inspec. 
Princip. aTQuE Rev. Jonan. T. Kirk tanp 
S.T.D. LL. D. UNIV. NOST. PRES. 
Prayers were then offered up by the President. 


Dudlezan Lecture. 


he Lecture, upon the foundation of the Hon. Paul Dud- 
ley, was given in the College Chapel, May twelfth, by the 
Rey. President Kirkiand. Judge Dudley bequeathed £133 
6s. 8d. for “erecting, maintaining, supporting, and contin- 
uing an anniversary sermon or lecture, to be held or preached, 
once every year successively, by such person or persons as the 
trustees of the said legacy shall choose and appoint. The first 
lecture to be for the proving, explaining, and proper use and 
improvement, of the principles of natural religion, as it is com- 
monly called and understood by divines and iearned men. 
“The second lecture to be for the confirmation, illustration, 
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and improvement, of the great articles of the Christian religion, 
properly so called, or the revelation which Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, was pleased to make, first by himself, and after- 
wards by his holy apostles, to his church and the world, for 
their salvation. 

“The third lecture to be for detecting, and convicting, and. 
exposing the idolatry of the Romish church, their tyranny, 
usurpations, and damnable heresies, fatal errors, abominable 
superstitions, and crying wickednesses in their high places, and 
finally, that the church of Rome is that mystical Babylon, that 
man of sin, that apostate church, spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment. 

“The fourth and last lecture to be for the maintaining, ex- 
plaining, and proving the validity of the ordination of minis- 
ters, of pastors of churches, and so their administration of 
the sacraments, or ordinances of religion, as the same hath been 
practised in New England, from the first beginning of it, and 
so continued till this day.” 

These subjects are to be lectured upon in rotation. The 
third was in order for the lecture of the present year. It was 
attended by the students and officers of college, and a large 
number of literary characters from Boston. It would be in 
vain to attempt a commendation of it worthy of its merits, and 
we cherish the hope of soon seeing it from the press. 


Dexter Lectureship. 


The Rev. William E. Channing, whose appointment to this 
lectureship was announced in our number for October last, has, 
in consequence of delicate health, resigned it. Mr. Andrews 
Norton A.M. is chosen in his places Mr. Norton is also 
elected librarian of the University, in the room of Rev. John L. 
Abbot, recently ordained a pastor over the first church in Bos- 
ton. 


Vol. IY. No. 4. 29 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


Orricers elected at the statute meeting in May, 1813, for 
the current year. 


Hon. JOHN ADAMS, ti. p. President. Since resigned. 
Rev. JOHN T. KIRKLAND, p. p. LL. D. Vice President. 


COUNSELLORS. 


Hon. Roxpert T. Paine, LL. Dp». AARON DEXTER, M. D. 
Joun Latnurop, D. D. Hon. Joun Davis, LL.D. 
Joun WaRREN, M.D. Hon. Tuomas Dawes. 
Caen GannetTT, Esa. Henry WarRgr, D. D. 
James FREEMAN, D. D. Cuares Buirincy, Esa. 
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Joun Farrar, Recording Secretary. 

Hon. Jostaun Quincy, Corresponding Secretary. 
Hon. Duprey A. Tync, Esq. Treasurer. 

Joun C. WarReEN, M.D. Vice Treasurer. 

Joun Larnurop, dD. D. Librarian. 

Joun Goruam, M. D. Cabinet Keeper. 


cS 
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James FREEMAN, D. D. 
Joun T. KirkianD, LL. D. 
NATHANIEL Bowbitcu, |SCommittee for publications. 
Joun Farrar, 

Loam Batpwiy, Ese. J 





Communications received during the last year. 


A memoir on the height of the White Hills. 
By Atpven PatrinGe, Captain of Engineers. 
Observations of the comet of 1811, of the solar eclipse ot 
the same year, and other observations, with a determination of 
the latitude and longitude of Deerfield, Mass. and the variation 
of the Magnetic Needle in that place. 
| By Exvinu Hoyt, Esa. 
An account of several shocks of an earthquake in the south 
western part of the United States, together with meteorologic- 
al observations for 1810 and 1811, taken near Natchez. 
By his Excellency WinTHuRop SARGENT. 
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An account of some remarkable effects of electricity upon 
the human frame, with a successful application of galvanism, to 
restore impaired sensibility. By Rev. Timotuy ALpen. 


A description of a newly invented instrument, called an 
“Anglet,” with its various applications. 
By the Inventor, Benjamin DEARBORN. 


A memoir on the English language, as spoken and written 
in the United States, with a vocabulary of American words. 
By Joun Pickerina, Esa. 
The following articles, viz. 
Observations of the comet of 1811. 
Observations of the solar eclipse of Sept. 17, 1811. 
An abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Cam- 
bridge, from 1790 to 1812, inclusive. 
An abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Ando- 
ver, Mass. from 1798 to 1809. 
Memoir on the latitude of Harvard Hall, Cambridge, 
By Joun Farrar. 
DONATIONS. 
For the Cabinet of curiosities, &c. 
The skin of an unknown animal. 
By James Baccuus, Esa. 
A specimen of the ashes, which fell upon the deck of a ship 
at Barbadoes, May 1st, 1812, and which was supposed to have 
proceeded from an eruption at St. Vincents. 
By Joun Farrar. 
An ear of wheat, and one of rye, raised in Cushing, county 
of Lincoln, District of Maine, from seed imported from Per- 
61a. By Epwarp KILLerav, Esa. 
Other seeds of various kinds. 
By an ANonymous FRIEND. 
for the Library. 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
from July 1806, to December 1811, inclusive, five and a half 
volumes. By the said AcADEmy. 


Sermons on various occasions, 1 vol. 8vo. 
By the author, Josern Larurop, D. D. 
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aie ef 
sie be Observations on hydrophobia, 1 vol. 8vo. 
ie By the author, James THACHER, M. D. 
: A compendious treatise on the use of the globes and of 
a ve be maps. By the author, Joun Laturop jun. A. M. 
WP. A view of the mercurial practice in febrile diseases, 1 vol. 
F ini By the author, Joon WARREN, M.D. 
} : Recherches sur les bois et le charbon, par le Comt Rumford 
| 4 fe F. Re S | By the AuTuor. 
Te 7 : Systeme d’ oryctognosie. 
te : , 4 By the author, professor G. Fiscuer, of St. Petersburgh. 
, vie H 4 Members elected during the last year. 
: g ; Resident Members. 
i zt ‘ George G. Lee, Esq. Rey. Henry Channing. 
LP | ‘i Maj. Joseph Tilden, Esq. Rufus Wyman, o. p. 
@ a Jacob Bigelow, m. p. Benjamin Lynd Oliver, m. p. 
ei Leonard Woods, D. D. John D. Treadwell, m. p. 
« 2 Peter O. Thacher. Esq. Rev. Horace Holley. 
im i ' | Rev. Ichabod Nichols. Hon. Daniel A. White, Esq. 
ki 4 Honorary Members. 
- 4 Prof. G. Fiscuer, Director of the Imperial Society of 
hi. M Naturalists of Moscow. 


Nicwo.as Fuss, Esq. Secretray of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Cuarxtes Etren, Mineralogist, attached to the de- 
partment of public instruction St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. ScuuBERT, Director of the Imperial Acade- 
my of Sciences of St. Petersburgh. 

Freperic HALt, Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil. Middle- 


2 Eg. a SEE Sage 
= a 





{ * (a_i 





i te j _ bury College, Vermont. 
re ois ARCHIBALD Bruce, M.D. Prof. of Mineralogy, New 
he uf : York. 
ee Esenrezer Apams, Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil. Dart- 
fe 3 month College, New Hampshire. 
hi} Hon. Danrex Cu1pman, Middlebury, Vermont. 
a ie Hon. Evijau Paine, Williamstown, Vermont. 
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Count Rumford’s prize medal. 


In 1796, Count Rumford, with a generosity for which he is 
well known, and with a view to the advancement of a branch of 
science which owes much to his personal labors, as well as to 
his munificence, made a very liberal donation to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. The design of this donation, 
and the manner in which the proceeds of it are to be applied, 
are stated in a letter from the Count, addressed to the Hon. 
John Adams, President of the Academy, of which the follow- 
ing is a copys 


“SIR, | 

“Drsrrous of contributing efficaciously to the advancement 
of ascience, which has long employed my attention, and which 
appears to me to be of the highest importance to mankind; 
and wishing at the same time to leave a lasting testimony of 
my respect for the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, I 
take the liberty to request, that the academy would do me the 
honor to accept of five thousand dollars three per cent. stock in 
the funds of the United States of North America, which stock 
I have actually purchased, and which I beg leave to transfer to 
the fellows of the Academy, to the end, that the interest of the 
same may be by them and by their successors received from 
time to time forever, and the amount of the same applied and 


given, once every second year, as a premium to the author of 


the most important discovery, or useful improvement, which 
shall be made, and published by printing, or in any way made 
known to the public in any part of the continent of America, or 
in any of the American islands, during the preceding two years, 
on heat, or on light; the preference always being given to such 
discoveries, as shall, in the opinion of the Academy, tend most to 
promote the good of mankind. 

‘‘With regard to the formalities to be observed by the acad- 
emy in their decisions on the comparative merits of those dis- 
coveries, which, in the opinion of the Academy, may entitle their 
authors to be considered, as competitors for this biennial pre- 
mium, the Academy will be pleased to adopt such regulations, 
as they in their wisdom may judge to be proper and necessary. 
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But in regard to the form, in which this premium is conferred, 
I take the hberty to request, that it may always be given in two 
medals, struck in the same dye, the one of gold and the other 
of silver, and of such dimensions, that both of them together 
may be just equal in intrinsic value to the amount of the iuter- 
est of the aforesaid five thousand dollars stock during two years; 
that is to say, that they may together be of the value of three 
hundred dollars. 

“The Academy will be pleased to order such device or in- 
scription to be engraved on the dye, which they shall cause to be 
prepared for striking these medals, as they may judge proper. 

“If during any term of two years, reckoning irom the last 
adjudication, or from the last period for the adjudication of 
this premium by the academy, no new discovery or improve- 
ment should be made in anv part of America relative to either 
of the subjects in question, heat, or light, which in the opinion 
of the academy shall be of sufficient importance to deserve this 
premium; in this case it is my desire, that the premium may 
not be given, but that the value of it may be reserved, and, be- 
ing laid out in the purchase of additional stock in the Ameri- 
can funds, may be employed to augment the capital of this pre- 
mium; and that the interest of the sums, by which the capi- 
tal may from time to time be so augmented, may regularly 
be given in money, with the two medals, and, as an addition 
to the original premium, at each succeeding adjudication of it. 
And it is further my particular request, that those additions 
to the value of the premium, arising from its occasional non- 
adjudications, may be suffered to increase without limitation. 

“With the highest respect for the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and the most earnest wishes for their success 
in their labours for the good of mankind, 

“T have the honor to be with much esteem and regard, 

“Sir, 
“vour most obedient, 
“humble servant, 
“RUMFORD.” 
“London, fuly 12, 1796. 
“To the Hon. JOHN ADAMS, Esq. 


“President of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences.” 
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Several applications have been made to the Academy for 
Count Rumford’s premium, grounded upon supposed improve- 
ments in the construction of stoves, fire-places, and kilns for dry- 
ing, which have been referred to committees appointed to ex- 
amine them. But either through defect of priority, or a want of 
evidence of the decided importance and utility of the alleged 
invention or improvement, no claimant has yet been thought 
entitled to the benefit of the said donation, and no prize has i 
yet been adjudged by the Academy. The fund has therefore Wie 
been continually accumulating, and the value of the premium 
is increased more than one third, so that now, beside two me- 
dals of the value of three hundred dollars, about one hundred 
dollars in money is offered to invite attention to one of the 
most interesting portions of philosophy, and one which on ev- 
ery other account promises the amplest reward to those who 
cultivate it. It is to be lamented, that in a country which has 


Pe regen ee 
- 3 , 


given so many proofs of inventive genius, this talent should mit, @ 
have been exerted on so narrow a scale. We abound in in- 
genious contrivances for abridging labor and facilitating me- 
chanical business; but how few are there, who, in the spirit of a 
liberal, enlightened philosophy , devote themselves to the increas- 
ing of the general stock of science, the basis of all the arts of tl 
social life! ig 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Selected chiefly from the latest British publications. ) 


[The titles of some new publications, which have been received and reprint 
ed in our country, are not mentioned in what follows, but may be found 


in our list of works, published since the commencement of the present | a 
year. | ) 4 
Memorres de Frédérique Sophie Wilhelmine de Prusse, | | | 
Margrave de Bareith, Soeur de Frédéric le Grand; Ecrits de Lt Bi j 
samain. En deux tomes. 8vo. Brunswick, Paris, et Lon- 1 f 
drés, chez Colbourn, 1812. bil eed 
Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Royal | i : 
of Prussia, iargravine of Bareith, sister to Frederic the Great. : i t 
Written by herself. Translated from the original French. 2 | ie 


vols, Svo. 1]. 1s. boards. eee | | 
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A new edition of Wood’s Athene Oxonienses is publish- 
ing in royal 4to. edited and augmented both in text and contin- 
ued to the year 1800. By Philip Bliss, Esq. Fellow of St, 
John’s college, Oxford. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, m. a. By 
Thomas Belsham, minister of the church in Essex street. 8vo, 
14s. 

Memoirs of the kings of Spain, of the house of Bourbon, 
from the accession of Philip V, to the death of Charles II. — 
1700 to 1788. Drawn from original and unpublished docu- 
ments. By Archdeacon Coxe, Fr. R.s. F. Avs. &c. 3 vols. demi 
Ato. 6]. 6s. 3 vols. imperial 4to. 12]. 12s. 

The biographical dictionary, by Alexander Chalmers, F. s. A. 
vol. vii. 8vo. 12s. boards. — 

Life of the Marquis Wellington. By Francis L. Clarke. 
S8vo. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Shipwrecks and disasters at sea; or, historical narratives of 
the most noted calamities and providential deliverances, which 
have resulted from maritime enterprize; with a sketch of va- 
rious expedients for preserving the lives of mariners. With 
two maps. 3 vols. 8vo. il. 16s. 

Notices respecting Jamaica, in 1808, 1809, and 1810. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 5s. 

An account of the gold coast of Africa; with a brief histo- 
ry of the African Company. By Hon. Henry Meredith, Esq. 
member of the council and governor of Winnebah Fort. With 
a map. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Geographical and historical dictionary of America and the 
West Indies. Vol. ii. 4to. By S. Thompson. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Letters on the Nicobar Islands, their natural productions, 
and the manner, &c. of their natives. Addressed by the Rev. 
J. C. Haensel, to the Rev. C. S. Latrobe 3s. 

The fifteenth edition of Brookes’ Gazateer, with consider- 
able additions and improvements. 

Tracts on mathematical and philosophical subjects, com- 
prising among other important articles, the theory of bridges, 
with several plans of recent improvement. Also the result of 
numerous experiments on the force of gunpowder, with appli- 
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cations to the modern practice of artillery. By Charles Hut- 
ton, LL. D. F. R. S- late professor of mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. 3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 8s. 

Outlines of a course of natural philosophy. Part1. By 
John Playfair, r.r.s. London and Edinburgh, professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. 1. 

Count Rumford’s seventeenth and eighteenth essays. The 
first on the source of the light, which is manifested in the com- 
bustion of inflammable bodies. The other on the excellent 
qualities of coffee, and the art of making it in the highest pers 
fection. 4s. 

A portraiture of the Roman Catholic religion. By J. 
Nightingale. 

Ecclesiastical researches; or Philo and Josephus proved to 
be the historians and apologists of Christ, of his followers, and 
of the gospel. By John Jones. 8vo. 12s. 

Rise of the reformation; containing the grounds of protes- 
tantism. By J. Robertson, D. D. 8vo. 

Here followeth the coppie of the reasoning which was be- 
twixt the Abbote of Crosraguell and John Knox,in Maybvill, 
concerning the masse, in the year of God, a thousand five hun- 
dred and three score and two yeires. Imprinted at Edinburg 
by Robert Lekpruik, and are to be sold at his hous in the Neth- 
erbow. Cum privilegio, 1563. Reprinted 1812, black letter, 
from types cast on purpose, at private expense. Small 4to. 12s. 

An address to the protestants of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Charles Butler, Esq. 6d. 

Chandler’s history of persecution, a new edition by C. Ate 
more. 10s. 6d. 

A modern, correct, and close translation of the New Tes- 
tament. By the author of the Christian Code, &c. 4to. 11. ts. 

Aischyli Septem contra Thebas. Ad fidem manuscripto- 
rum emendavit, notas et glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobus 
Bloomfield, a. ma. Coll. SS. Trin. apud Cantab. nuper Socius. 
8vo. 7s. 

The classical journal No. xii. for December 1812. 

Oriental memoirs, selected from a series of familiar letters, 


Vol. LV. No. 1. 30 
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written during seventeen years residence in India. By James 
Forbes, F. rR. s. Kc. 4 vols. royal 4to. 16]. 16s. boards. 

Omniana; or Hore Otiosiores. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
2 vol. 12s. 

World before the flood, a poem, by James Montgomery. 
8vo. 

Remorse, a tragedy in five acts. By J. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

A series of popular essays, illustrative of principles essen- 
tially connected with the improvement of the understanding, 
the imagination, and the heart. By Elizabeth Hamilton, au- 
thor of letters on the elementary principles of education, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The letters of Junius. Together with those written by him 
under various other signatures; (now first collected ) To 
which are added his confidential correspondence with Mr. 
Wilkes, and his private letters to his printer, Mr. U.S. Wood- 
fall. W§uth a preliminary essay and notes, biographical and 
explanatory. Illustrated with numerous /ac Similes of entire 
letters of Junius, and of the hand writing of Burke, Wilkes, 
Horne Tooke, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Essay on the practice of British government. By J. Lec- 
kie. 8vo. 5s. 

Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Henry Grattan, with prefatory 
observations. Vol. i. 12s. boards. 

Cobbett’s parliamentary history of England, vol. xii. royal 
4to. 1]. 11s. boards. 

History of James Mitchell, a boy born blind and deaf. By 


James Wardrop, r. R. s. Ed. 


Dr. Rees’ New Cyclopedia.—The editor and proprietors 
have lately announced that this valuable work will be completed 
in three years, forming 36 volumes, 24 of which are already 
published. 


Walter Scott.—The following statement is printed bv de- 
sire of the publishers, of the comparative sale of Rokeby, aad 
the Lady of the Lake. Sold of the Lady of the Lake, in 
nearly four months, (June 2, to Sept. 22, 1810) 








Se 
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2,000 Quartos at 21. 2s. 4,200 
6,000 Octavos, 12s. 3,600 
8,000 f, 7,800 

Sold of Rokeby in three months, (Jan. 14, to April 14, 

1813,) 3,000 Quartos at 21, 2s. (less 126. 

remaining) 6,048 
5,GO0O octavos, I1-ts. 3,500 
8,000 f£- 9,548 


This demand is unexampled, and evinces the increasing 


popularity of this favorite poct. 





Professor Stewart has in the press a second volume in 4to. 
of Elements of the philosophy of the human mind. 

Dr. k. D. Clarke has the third volume of his travels in 
great forwardness. It will form the 2d section of the Travels 
in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; completing the 2d part 
of the whole work, according to the plan originally proposed by 
the author. 

The memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, are preparing for 
publication by James Northcote, Esq. R. A. They are ex- 
pected to contain a number of original anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Goldsmith, and other distinguished characters, with 
whom he had intercourse and connexion. 

Matthew Montagu Esq. will shortly publish two more 
vols. of the letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, with some of 
the letters of her correspondetts. 

Professor Dunbar, of Edinburg, is engaged on an appendix 
to Potter’s Antiquities of Greece. It will contain a concise 
history of the Grecian States, and a short account of the litera- 
ture of Greece. 

The correspondence between the Right Honorable Charles 
James Fox, andthe Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, chiefly on subjects 
of Greek criticism, is printing in octavo. 

Dr. Valpy has in the press an edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with Griesbach’s text, and with notes selected from Har- 
dy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmueller, &c. and with 
references to Viger and Bos. 
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A new periodical work, entitled the Author’s Review, and 
Literary Protector. The first number was-published in January, 
The design of this work is principally to receive communica- 
tions from authors, who may think they have been unjustly 
treated by any work of criticism. 

A new review or monthly analysis of gcneral literature :s 
announced trom the classical press of Mr. Valpy. ‘The plan is 
to analyze every publication, by giving a view of the contents, 
the preface when it explains the subject, and extracts of prom- 
inent and striking parts of the book, thus enabling the reader 
to exercise a judgment, unprejudiced by the sentiments of the 
reviewer: also to print a supplementary number at the end of 
the year, containing an index of subjects, with reference to the 
authors, who have treated on them; thus perpetuating a full 
and correct list of all writers and of the subjects of their pub- 
lications in the Monthly Magazine. ‘lhe first number of the 
above has been published. 


[ We have been favoured, by the politeness of Major Russe tu, with a file of 
the Staats-und GeLewrtre Zertrunc des Hamburgischen unparthey- 
ischen correspondenten——(The political and literary journal of the 
Hamburg impartial correspondent,) from April 23,to May 11. It is 
principally filled with details of the operations of the war. The follow- 
ing articles however, we have translated for our department of intelli- 


gence. | 
Hamburg, May 4.—Nerw GERMANY, a work containing 
principally free information concerning the subjection and de- 
liverance of Germany. ‘The first volume, whose interesting 
contents we have not room to detail, is for sale at brothers 
Gaedicke, Berlin. ‘The work contains particular, correct, and 
independent information concerning such ancient and recent 
events as prove the oppression of Germany; and of which 
hitherto we have not dared to speak, much less to write; and 
also all the measures and remarkable events, with their illustra- 
tions, in reference to our deliverance from this oppression. 
May 8. Mr. Prof. Harding, of Gottingen, has discovered 
a new comet in Poniatowsky’s bull. April 13, 15. he found 
it in 272° 29’, right ascension, and about 7}° north declination. 
April 4, 144. 24’ 47”, he observed its position in 272° 11’ 17” 
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right ascension, and 7° 6’ 26” north declination. The light of 
the comet is faint, and it has no visible tail. 

April24. The following is a letter from his Excellency 
Count Wittgenstein, late Russian commander in chief, to the 
celebrated Kotzebue. 

“The example of the French journals has long since shown 
that even falsehood and misrepresentation, if displayed by a 
skilful hand, have the greatest influence on public opinion. 
How powerful then must be the force of truth, when represent- 
ed to the people, in its fair light, though unornamented, by a 
man of talents. As you have been recommended to me, with 
all those qualifications which enable you to assist the great and 
just cause, as I have long been convinced of your attachment 
to this cause and your love of country, and as I know that at 
this conjuncture, the enemy is to be met with the pen as well 
as the sword, I propose to you to publish a Russian-German- 
Intelligencer, at Berlin, during the war, and to inform the Prus- 
sian counsellors of this my wish, with the request that they would 
assist in its gratification. I would have this journal distinguish- 
ed from the French gazettes, by its adherence to truth and its 
freedom from gasconade. I will make arrangements to com- 
municate to you from Head-Quarters, for the Russian-Ger- 
man-Intelligencer, every important account. For the rest you 


will employ yourself in detecting the misrepresentations and 


falsehoods, which the enemy so promptly, and often so dexter- 
ously circulate, and in arresting the poison, by which he works 
as much mischief as by his arms. 


From my Head-Quarters at Berlin. 
COUNT WITTGENSTEIN. 


The Correspondenten is full of lists of contributions of 


money, and all kinds of supplies for the Hanseatic legion. The 
following is a specimen. 

May 4. Published for the benefit of the Hanseatic legion 
two Easters sermons, of the 18th and 20th April, and a Thanks- 
giving, pronounced 2ist of March 1813, by J. P. L. Wesscl- 
mann—to be sold at the usual places for eight shillings, but 
the price is left to the generosity of the purchaser at the au- 
thor’s:—who earnestly and confidently requests his friends, whom 
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he also honors and loves as the friends of the common great 
and good cause of the country, to lend him their aid, that his 
well-meant tribute to the freedom and glory of Germany and 


Hamburg, may not be niggardly. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FROM JANUARY TO JULY, 1813. 


N. B. All notices of works published, or proposed to be published, which 
may be forwarded to the publishers of this work, free of expense, shall 
be inserted in this list. 

NEW WORKS. 

Journal of the Senate of the United States of America, second session, 
twelfth Congress. 1 vol 8vo. Washington City, Ce Weightman. 

A view of the Mecurial Practice in Febrile Diseasese By John War- 
ren, M. D.&c. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston, T. B. Wait, & Co 

Medical papers communicated to the Massachusetts Medical Socicty; 
published by the society. Vol. iis part 3d. Boston, T B Wait & Co. 

Third annual exhibition of the Columbian Society of Artists, and the 
Pennsylvania Academy, 1813. Philadelphia, T. & G. Palmer. 

Sketches of the Naval History of the United States, from the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War to the present time. By Thomas Clark. 
Philadelphia, M. Carey, 12mo. 1 vol. 

An oration delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society of 
Massachusetts, on the 30th day of April, 1813; being the Anniversary of the 
first inauguration of President Washington. By Josiah Quincy. 

An Address before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society, at thei 
annual meeting, May 28, 1813. By Alexander H. Everett. 

An Oration delivered fourth of July, 1813, at the request of the Select 
men of Boston. By Edward St. Loe Livermore, Esq. 

A sketch of our political condition, addressed to the citizens of thie 
United States, without distinction of party. By a citizen of New York. 

A digest of the Laws relating to the offices and duties of Sheriff, Coron- 
er, and Constable. By Joseph Backus, Counsellor at Law. 

Memoirs of the life of George Frederic Cooke, Esq. late of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. By William Dunlap, 2vols. 18mo. New York, 
D. Langworth. 

Two Sermons on intemperance, delivered on the day of the annual 
fast, April 8th, 1815. By Joshua Bates, A. M. pastor of the first church in 


Dedham. 
A Discourse delivered at Dorchester, March 5, 1813, at the funeral o! 


Ebenezer Wales, Esq. by Rey. T. M. Harris. 
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A discourse delivered at Dorchester, at the funeral of Moses Everett, 
Esq. By Rev. T M. Harris. 

A Sermon preached before his Excellency Caleb Strong, Esq. Governor; 
His Hon. William Phillips, Esq. Lieut. Governor; the Hon. Council; and 
the two Houses, composing the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
‘chusetts; May 26, 1813: being the Anniversary Election. By William Al- 
len, A. M. 

A sermon preached on the day of the General Election, at Hartford, in 
the state of Connecticut, May 13, 1813. By Chauncey Lee, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Colebrook. 

Memoir towards a character of Rev. John Eliot, D. D. prepared for 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and published in their collections, 

A sermon preached Sept. 16, 1812, at the ordination of Rev. Ralph San- 
ger, to the pastoral care of the church and society in Dover. By Zcdekiah 
Sanger D. D. Providence, H. Mann. 

The Christian Ministry, the wisdom, benevolence, and purpose of its ap- 
pointment; the qualifications, duties, and privileges of a Christian minister; 
also the duties of the people considered, in two sermens, delivered before 
the church and society in Dover, Septe 27, 1812, the 2d sabbath after the 
author’s ordination. By Ralph Sanger, A. M. pastor of the church in said 
place. Providence, H. Mann. 

Sacred Geography, or a Gazetteer of the Bible; containing a geographi- 
cal description of all countries, kingdoms, nations, and tribes of men, with 
all the villages, towns, cities, provinces, hills, mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, 
and islands, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, or Apociypha; including 
an account of the religion, government, population, fulfilment of prophecies, 
and present condition of the most important places. To which is prefixed, a 
map of the principal countries mentioned in the scripture. By Elijah Parish, 
D.D. Boston, S T. Armstrong. 

Hymns for family worship; with prayers for every day in the week, se- 
lected from various authors. By John Codman, A.M. Boston, S. T. Arm- 
strong, 624 cts. 

Inquiries, occasioned by the address of the General Association of 
New Hampshire, on the doctrine of the Trinity. Stitched, 6} cents. 

A Sermon delivered Nov. 3, 1812, at the funeral of Madam Phebe Phil- 
lips, relict of his Honor Samuel Phillips of Andover, by the Rev. Eliphalet 
Pearson, LL. D. Boston, Samuei T. Armstrong. 

A discourse delivered on the day of national humiliation and prayer, 
August 20, 1812, by John Cleaveland, A. M. pasior of the North Church in 
Wrentham. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

An Apology forthe friends of peace, in two discourses delivered Aug. 
1812. By John Smith, pastor of the church in Salem, (N. H.) 

God’s visitation of sinful nations; two sermons delivered in Colrain, on 
the public fast, July 23, and afterwards in Shelburne, Aug. 20, 1812. By 
Samuel Taggart, Ae M. pastor of the Presbyterian church in Colrain. 

A sermon preached Noy. 36, 1812, the day of public Thanksgiving in 
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Massachusettss By Daniel Dana, A. M. pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Newburyport. 

The grand era of ruin to nations from foreign influence; a discourse de. 
livered befere the Congregational society in Berkley, Nov. 26, 1812. By 
Thomas Andros, A. M. 

The Holy Scriptures the only instruction to the Christian preacher. 
Concio ad Clerum» A sermon delivered in the chapel of Yale College, and 
addressed to the Rev. Clergy, on Commencement evening, Sept. %, 1812. 
By Jonathan Miller, A.M. Pastor of the church in Burlington, (Conn.) 
New Haven, Howe & Deforest. 

The Journal of the stated preacher to the Hospital and Almshouse, in the 
city of New York, for the year of our Lord 1811. New York; Whiting & 
Watson. 

A sermon occasioned by the death of William M’Intosh, who died Jan. 
3, 1813, in the 91st year of his age. By Stephen Palmer, A. M. pastor of 
the first church in Needham. 

The Spiritual Magazine, or Gospel Treasury; No. 1. vol. 1, Jan. 1813. pp. 
40, to be issued quarterly. 

A treatise on atonement; in which the finite nature of sin is argued; its 
cause and consequences as such; the necessity and nature of atonement, 
and its glorious consequences, in the final reconciliation of all men to holi- 
ness and happiness. By Hosea Ballou, pastor of the Universalist church 
and society in Portsmouth, N.H. ‘Author of Notes and Illustrations on 
the Parables, Candid Review, &c.” 12mo. bound—1 dollar. Portsmouth, 
Charles Pierce. 

Miscellaneous writings of Ruby Foster; with letters to her friends and 
extracts from her diary Boston, S. T. Armstrong, 25 cts. 

A series of lectures, delivered in Park street church, Boston, on Sabbath 
evenings. By Edward D. Griffin, p. p. pastor of Park street church. Bos- 
ton, Nathaniel Willis. 

Report of the American Board of Commissioners for foreign missions; 
compiled from documents laid before the Board, at the third annual meeting, 
which was held at Hartford, Sept. 16, 1812; to which is added an address to 
the Christian public on the subject of Foreign missions. Published by di- 
rection of the Board Boston, 5. T. Armstrong. 

A century sermon delivered at Weston. By Samucl Kendal, p. v- 
Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 

A half century discourse, addressed to the people of Billerica, Feb. 21, 
1813. By their Rev. pastor, Henry Cumings, p pv. Cambridge, Hiilird & 
Metcalf. 

A discourse delivered at Lexington, March 31, 1813, the day which 
completed a century from the incorporation of the town. By Avery Wil 
liams, fifth pastor of the church in Lexington. 

A sermon preached on the day of the general election at Hartford, in the 
state of Connecticut, May 13th, 1813, By Chauncey Lee, pastor of the cole 
gregational church in Colebrook. 
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A discourse delivered before the society for foreign missions. By Abiel 
Holmes, v» vp» Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 

Two sermons preached at Sandwich. The first Feb. 16, 1813, ona day 
of fasting appointed by the first church in that town. The second Feb. 17, 
1813, at the installation of the Rev. Jonathan Burr, a. ™. pastor of the first 
church in Sandwich, to the care of the Calvinistic congregational society 
lately associated with that church. By Oliver Cobb, 4. m. pastor of the first 
church in Rochester. Also the charge by the Rev. Mr. Everett of Ware- 
ham, and the right hand of fellowship, by the Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Falmouth. 
Boston, Lincoln & Edmands. 

Advice and exhortation to the people of the second presbyterian congre- 
gation in Philadelphia, on resigning the pastoral charge of that congregation. 
By Ashbel Green, pb. p. 

The Christian Disciple; No. 1. Vol. 1. For May 1813. To be continued 
monthly. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

The character of Rev. John Eliot, p. p. pastor of the new north church, 
Boston, and corresponding secretary of the Mass. Hist. Soc. who died Feb. 
14, 1813. Amavi vivum, nec minus amor mortuum. Boston, Watson & 
Bangs. 

The charters, and the public and general laws, of the late colony and 
province of Massachusetts Bay; together with the acts, and clauses of acts, 
and other documents, tending to explain the jurisprudence of the state. 1 
vol. royal 8vo. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. 500 copies are printed for the 
Commonwealth, in conformity to an order of the house of representatives. 
Other copies are disposeable to subscribers at the rate of $5 a copy, if the 
number of pages be 800, and a deduction or addition, at the rate of 624 cts. 
for every 200 pages, more or less. 

An introduction to ancient and modern geography, on the plan of Gold- 


smith and Guy, comprising rules for projecting maps. With an atlas. By 


J.A.Cummings. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 

The gentleman’s pocket register, and Free Mason’s annual anthology. By 
John Lathrop jun, Mm. M.A. M. 

A new critical pronouncing dictionary of the English language; contain- 
ing all the words in general use, with their significations accurately explain- 
ed, and the sound of each syllable clearly expressed, &c. &c. By an Ameri- 
ean Gentleman. Royal 8vo. 

Facts and documents relating to the state of the controversy between A- 
merica and Great Britain, and the dispositions of the two cabinets to make 
peace. Boston, True & Rowe. 

An accurate and interesting account of the hardships and sufferings of 
that band of heroes, who traversed the wilderness in the campaign against 
Quebec, in 1775. By John Joseph. Lancaster, William Geer. 

Memoirs of the life and writings of John Calvin, &c. together with a 
sketch of the lives of the most distinguished reformers, contemporaries of 


that celebrated divine. By Rey. Elijah Waterman, of Bridgeport, Connee. 
Hartford, Hale & Hosmer, 


Vol. IV, No. 4. 34 
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Evangelical history; or a narrative of the life, doctrines, and miracles of 
Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord and Saviour; and of his holy apostles: con. 
taining the four gospels and the acts; with a general introduction and prefa- 
tory remarks to each hook; and notes, didactic, explanatory, and critical 
Designed chiefly for those who have not ability to purchase, or leisure to pe. 
ruse the larger works of voluminous commentators. By Alden Bradford, 
Bound, $1, common paper—§$1,25, fine paper. 

The institutes of Justinian. With notes. By Thomas Cooper, Esq. pro. 
fessor of chemistry at Carlisle College, Pennsylvania. 8vo. bound, $6. 

A digested index to the reported decisions of the several courts of law in 
the United States. By John Anthon, Esq. 8vo. calf, $6. 

Reports of cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, By 
Horace Binney. Volume fourth. 8vo. calf, $6. 

A treatise on a malignant epidemic, commonly called spotted fever, Kc. 
&e. By Elisha North. Boards, $1. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Sarah, or the exemplary wife. By Susannah Rowson. Boston, Charles 
Williams. 18mo. 

The life of the late Gen. William Eaton, several years an officer in the 
United States’ army, consul at the regency of Tunis on the coast of Barbary, 
and commander of the Christian and other forces, that marched from Egypt 
through the desert of Barca, in 1805, and conquered the city of Derne, which 
led to the treaty of peace between the United States and the regency of Trip- 
oli. Principally collected from his correspondence and other manuscripts. 
Brookfield, E. Merriam & Co. 

An address delivered before the Washington B:nevolent Society at Cam- 
bridge, 5 July, 1813. By Abiel Holmes, p.p. Cambridge, Hilliard & 
Metcalf. 

New Editions. 

An essay on the organic diseases and lesions of the heart and great ves- 
sels. From the clinical leetures of J. N. Corvisart, first physician to their im- 
perial majesties; officer of the legion of honour; honorary professor of the 
school of medicine of Paris, and of the Imperial College of France; physi- 
cian in chief of the hospital of La Charite, &c. &c. Published under his in- 
spection, by C. E. Horeau, doctor in medicine, surgeon of the infirmary, and 
house of the emperor and king. Heret lateri lethalis arundo. Virg. neid. 
Translated from the French, with notes, by Jacob Gates, Mem s.s. One vol. 
8vo, in extra boards, $2,05—bound, $2, 50. Bradford & Read. 

The mourner comforted; a selection of extracts consolatory on the loss of 
friends, from the writings of the most eminent divines, and others; ineluding 
Dr. Johnson’s celebrated sermon for the funeral of his wife. By James A- 


‘bercrombie, p. vp. 


The history of New Hampshire; comprehending the events of one com- 
plete century and seventy five years from the discovery of the river Piscata- 
qua to the year 1790: containing also a geographical description of the state, 
with sketches of its natural history, productions, improvements, and present 
state of society and manners, laws and government. By Jeremiah Belknap, 
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p. rv. member of the American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, for 
promoting useful knowledge, and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Massachusetis. The second edition, with large additions and improvements, 
published from the author’s last manuscript; illustrated by a map. In three 
yolumes, 8vo. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Christian morals. By Hannah Moree New York, Eastburn, Kirk, & 
Co. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Dickinson’s view of Massachusetts proper. Ccntaining extent, situation, 
boundaries, mountains, rivers, islands, natural curiosities, government, |sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts, religion, military force, manufactories, come 
merce, &c.&c. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, commencing 
July 1st, 1801. By Edward Daniel,Clarke, LL. p. Part 2d, Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. Section Ist. New York, Wluting & Watson. 

“The Book!” or the proceedings and correspondence upon the subject 
of the inquiry into the conduct of her Royal Highness, the Princess of 
Wales, under a commission appointed by the king in the year 1806. Faith- 
fully copied from authentic documents: to which is prefixed a narrative of 
the recent events that have led to the publication of the original documents, 

with a statement of facts relative to the child now under the protection of 
her Royal Highness, the Princesses New York, Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. Bos- 
ton, Bradford & Read. 

Narrative poems on the female character in the various relations of life. 
By Mary Russell Mitford, author of Christiana; and a volume of miscella- 
neous poems. 2 vols. in one. New York, Eastburn, Kirk, & Co. Boston, 
Bradford & Read. 

An essay on Cynanche Trachealis, or Croup. By John Cheyne, om. p. 
Fellow of the Royal College of surgeons of Edinburgh. 

Also, an essay on the bowel complaints of children, more immediately 
connected with the biliary secretion, and particularly on atrophia ablactato- 
rum, or weaning brashe By John Cheyne, m.pe Philadelphia, A. Finley 
Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, in the years 1806 and 
1807 By F. A. De Chateaubriand. Translated from the French by Shoberl. 
Philadelphia, Moses Thomas. 8vo. 

Political economy. By Charles Ganilh, advocate. Translated from the 
french by D. Boileau. New York, P. Amesier. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Rokeby, apoem, by Walter Scott, Esq. Boston, Bradford & Read. 18mo, 

Catalogue of the New York Library Society. 8vo. 

The Loyalist, a historical novel. By the author of Letters to a Young 
Man, Tale of the Times, &cs 2 vols. 12mo. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

Magdalen, or the penitent of Godstow. By Elizabeth Helme. Boston, 
West & Blake. 12mo. 

Horace in London. By the author of rejected addresses, &c. Boston, 
Cummings & Hilliard. 18mo. 
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Highlanders, and other poems. By Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. Philadelphia, 
M. Carey. 18mo. 

_ Evenings at Home, or the Juvenile Budget opened: consisting of a varie. 
ty of miscellaneous peices, for the instruction and amusement of young per- 
sons. By Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aikin, 2 vols. 18mo. Boston, Cummings & 
Hilliard. 

The young minister’s companion, or a collection of valuable and scarce 
treatises on the pastoral office. Boston, S. T. Armstrong. 

Sketches of intellectual education, and hints on domestic economy, ad. 
dressed to mothers: with an appendix, containing an essay on the instruction 
of the poor. 2 vols. inone. By Mrs. Grant. 12mo. boards $1. Balti- 
more, E. J. Coale. 

The emerald isle; a poem. By Charles Phillips, Esq. barrister at law. 
Embellished with a full length portrait of Brian, king of Ireland. 18mo. 
boards, 873 cents. | 

Tales. By the Rev. George Crabbe, Lu. vp. 2 vols. 12mo. boards, $1,735. 

An academy for grown horsemen; containing the completest instructions 
for walking, trotting, cantering, galloping, stumbling, and tumbling. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. riding master, master of the horse, and grand E. 
querry to the doge of Venice. Embellished with 12 caricatures, from de- 
signs by Bunbury. 12mo., 75 cents. 

The influence of literature upon society. Translated from the French, of 
Madame De Stael Holstein. To which is prefixed, a memoir of the writ- 
ings and life of the author. In two volumes. From the second London edi- 
tion. 12mo. boards, $2. 

The American new dispensatory. Containing general principles of phar- 
maceutic chemistry, chemical analysis of the articles of Materia Medica; 
pharmaceutic operations; Materia Medica, including several new and valua- 
ble articles, the productions of the United States; preparations and compo- 
sitions. In one large octavo volume. By James Thacher. Boston, T. B. 
Wait, & Co. 

An appeal to the nations of Europe against the continental system; pub- 
lished at Stockholm by authority of Bernadotte, March, 1813. By Madame 
De Stael Holstein. 

The twin sisters; or the advantages of religion. By Miss Sandham, au- 
thor of many approved works for young persons. First American edition. 
18mo. boards, 75 cts. 

Essays on the superstition of the Highlanders of Scotland, to which are 
added, translations from the Gzlic, and letters connected with those former: 
jy published. Two volumes inone. By Mrs. Grant of Laggan, author of let- 
ters from the mountains, &c. Boston, Bradford & Read. New York, East- 
burn, Kirk, & Co. 

Interesting views of Christianity; being a translation of part of a work of 
the celebrated M. Bonnet Entitled “Recherches Philosophiques Sur Les 
Preuves Du Christianisme.” Boston, Bradford & Read. 
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The works of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, vol. 5.8vo. New York, East- 
burn, Kirk, & Co. 

The elements of natural and experimental philosophy. By Tiberius Ca- 
vallo, F.R.s. First American edition, with additional notes selected from va- 
rious authors; by F. X. Brosius. Philadelphia, Thomas Dobson. 

Childe Haroid’s pilgrimage, a romaunt: and other poems. By Lord By- 
ron. The first American edition. 12mo. boards, 75 cts. 

A true and complete portraiture of methodism; or the history of the Wes- 
leyan methodists, ke. By Jonathan Crowther. 12mo. $1,25. 

Marian; anovel. 2 vols. 12mo. boards $2. 

The works of Cornelius Tacitus; with an essay on his live and genius; 
notes, supplements, &c. By Arthur Murphy, Esq. The first American 
from the last London edition, with the author’s last corrections. 6 vols. 8vo. 
boards, §2,50 per volume, to subscribers. Philadelphia, Edward Earle. 

The resources of Russia, in the event of a war with France; with a short 
description of the Cozacks. Second edition, corrected and improved; with 
an appendix, containing a sketch of the campaign in Russia 12mo. boards, 
75 cts. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

The post captain; or the wooden walls well manned; comprehending a 
view of the naval society and manners. First American from the fifth Lon- 
don edition. 12mo. bound, $1. Brooklyn, Spooner & Sleight. 

Good men of modern date. A satirical tale. By Mrs. Green, author of 
“yomance readers and romance writers;” “‘reformist; ‘‘royal exile,” &c. 2 
vols. 12mo. boards, $1,50. 

The monastery of St. Columb; or the atonement. A novel. By Regina 
Maria Roche, author of ‘‘the children of the Abbey,” ‘“‘houses of Osma and 
Almeira,” “discarded son,” &c. 2vols. 12mo. boards, $2. 

The young mother; or Albinae A novel, 12mo. boards, S1. 

Home; anovel. In two volumes. By Miss Cullen. 

Santo Sebastiano; or, the voung protector. By the author of “the ro- 
mance of the Pyrenees.” 3 vols. 12mo. boards, $1,25. 

Discourses and dissertations on the scriptural doctrines of atonement and 
sacrifice: and on the principal arguments advanced, and the mode of reason- 
ing employed, by the opponents of those dectrines, as held by the established 
church; with an appendix, containing some strictures on Belsham’s account 
of the unitarian scheme, in his review of Mr. Wilberforce’s treatise. By 
William Magee, pv pv. senior fellow of Trinity College, and professor of 
mathematics in the University of Dublin. First American, from the third 
and last London edition, with additions. 8vo. boards, $3. 

Chesterfield travestie; orschocl for modern manners. Embellished with 
six caricatures, engraved from original drawings by Rowlandson, From the 
last London edition. 12mo. boards, 625 cts. 

Engravings of the arteries; illustrating the second volume of the anatomy 
ofthe human body, and serving as an introduction to the surgery of the arte- 
ries. By Charles Bell, surgeon. First American from the third London edi- 
tion, corrected, 8vo. boards, 6 dols. 
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Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir Humphrey Davy, LL.D. 
Sec. R. S. Prof. Chem. R. I. and B. A.M. R. I. F.R.S. E. M. R. 1 A, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, of the Imperial Med. and 
Chir. Academy of St. Petersburg, of the American Philosophical Society, 
and Honorary Member of the Societies of Dublin, Manchester, the Physi- 
cal Society of Edinburg, and the Medical Society of London. Part 1. vol. 1; 
8vo. boards, 2 dollars 50 cents. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late Rev. George Whitfield, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Illustrated by a variety of interesting anecdotes, 
Oviginally compiled by the late Rev. John Gillies, D. De minisier ot the 
College Church of Glasgow. First American from the London edition. 
Revised and corrected, with large additions and improvements, by Aaron 
Seymour, author of letters to young persons. 

The Scottish Adventurers, or the Way to Rise; an historical tale. By 
Hector Macniel, Esq. Two volumes in one; boards, i dollar. New York, 
Richard Scott. 

Reports of cases argued and determined in the Court of King’s Bench, 
with tables of the names of the cases and principal matters, By Edward 
Hyde East, Esq. Volume thirteenth, sheep, 8vo. 5 dollars. Philadelphia, 
P. Byrne. 

Come and welcome to Jesus Christ; or, a plain and profitable discourse 
on John vi, 59. Shewing the cause, truth, and manner of the coming of a 
sinner to Jesus Christ: with his happy reception and blessed entertainment. 
By John Bunyan, author of the ‘‘Pilgrims Progress.” 18mo. boads, 50 cenis. 

Rokeby; a poem. B-° Walter Scott, Esq. A neat pocket volume. 
Boards, coarse 1 dollar, fine, 1 dollar 124 cents. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Limitation. (21 Ja.c.1.c.16) By Wil- 
liam Bullentine, Esq. of the Inner Temple. With references to American 
decisions. 8vo. bound, 2 dollars 50 cents. New York, C. Wiley. 

A Geographical and Historical view of the world; exhibiting a complete 
delineation of the natural and artificial features of each country; and a suc- 
cinct narrative of the origin of the different nations, their political revolu- 
tions, and progress in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, &c. The whole 
comprising all that is important in the geography of the globe, and the his- 
tory of mankind. By John Bigland, author of “letters on ancient and modern 
history,” &e. In five large volumes, Svo. 12 dollars 50 cents. Boston, 
Charles Williams. 

Rejected addresses, or the new Theatrum Poetarum. First American 
from the second London edition. 18mo. boards, 624 cents. 


Mr. Horwitz issued proposals, May 12, 1812, for an edition of the He- 
brew Bible, without points, of the text of Vander Hooght, and obtained a 
considerable subscription in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and else- 
where. He was to have commenced the printing the last spring, but dispos- 
ed of his subscription and interest in the work, to Mr. Dobson of Philadel- 
phia, who has begun to printite Mr. Dobson has sent us specimens of the 
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work, with a letter, in which he says, “the proof sheets are examined by 
entlemen of different tenets, learned in the Hebrew language, and finished 
by the revisal of the Rev. Dr. Wilson.” 

It is printed on fine and fair paper. The type is new, and, as we un- 
derstand from Mr. Horwitz’s prospectus, cast for the purpose, at the foundary 
of Binny & Ronaldson. The conditions of the large subscription, 10 copies 
gratis, for a subscription for 40, are very reasonable. We hope Mr. Dobson 
will receive encouragement, and if the bible is faithfully executed, it will be 
highly honorable to our country. 

Works in the press or proposed to be published. 


The publication of the Select Reviews, and spirit of Foreign Magazines, 
is continued under the title of the Analectic Magazine. Edited by Wash- 
ington Irving, Esq.of New York. Published Monthly—5 dollars per annum. 

Forsyth on the cultivation of fruit trees; and M’Mahon on Gardening. 
The latter is esteemed by the best judges, who have made use of it, to be 
the most complete and useful Treatise on Gardening, ever published. 

Anthony Finley, Philadelphia; Eastburn, Kirk & Co. New York; and 
Bradford & Read, Buston, propose publishing by subscription, an elegant 
hot-pressed edition of the American Constitutions, with the latest amend- 
ments, embracing that of the Federal Government, and those of the several 
States and Territories; together with the Declaration of Independence; em- 
bellished with an embiematical vignette title page, and accurate likeness of 
the four Presidents, It shall be prin:ed in a very superior style, on super- 
fine royal woven paper. Price to subscribers will be 5 dollars, in extra 
boards. A list of Patrons wiil be annexed. 

Joseph Dela; laine, Murray, Draper, and Fairman & Co. propose to pub- 
lish by subscription, a splendid hot-pressed edition of the Holy Bible, in 
royal quarto; to be embellished with 200 piates, from pictures and designs 
by the most eminent foreign and American artists. The whole of the cn- 
gravings to be execut-d under the superintendance of Murray, Draper, 
Fairman & Co. The price of each number will be $ dollars 50 cents. Pub- 
lished in fifiy numbers. 

Proposals by Matthew Carey, for publishing by subscription a general 
atlas, improved and enlarged; being a collection of maps of the world and 
quarters, the principal empires, kingdoms, &e. 

Bradford & Read, propose to publish by subscription, an introduction to 
Physical and Systematical Botanye By James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R.S. 
&e President of the Linnean society. First American from the second 
London edition. With such additional illustrations from native Plants, a: 
may be necessary to facilitate its application to the botany of this country. 
With plates. 

bastburn, Kirk & Co. New York, propose to publish by subscription, 
Griesbach’s second critical edition of the Greek Testament. To be edited 
by the Rev. Samuei F. Jarvis, A M. New York. The price to subscribers 
7 doilars a volume, two volumes. 

In the press and will be published with all convenient speed by Thomas 
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248 List of new publications. July. 


Dobson, Philadelphia, a Greek and English Lexicon for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, particularly the New Testament. In which, besides original observa. 
tions, it contains all that is materially useful in the editions of Parkhurst, 
Schleusner, Stockius, Leigh, Pasor, Erving, &c. 


And a grammatical reso- 
lution of all the words in the New Testament. 


A compendious and familiar 
grammar is prefixed, and an appendix containing an alphabetical list of the 
words occurring in the Septuagint, which are not in the New Testament, is 
added. Designed for the use of ministers of the Gospel, and other Chris- 
tians, who may not have enjoyed the advantages of education, or whose clas- 
sic learning may have been partially forgotten; and fer schools where the 
principal Greek reading is confined to the Holy Scriptures. By William 
Staughton, D. D. 
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Medical Lectures. 


[ We regret that we received the following notice too late for insertion in 
its proper place. ; 

Tue winter course of lectures in the Medical Institution of 
Harvard University, will eommence in Boston, on the first 
Wednesday in November, and continue during three months. 

Anatomy and Surgery, by Dr. Warren and Dr. Warren jun. 
$20. 

Chemistry and Materia Medica, by Dr. Dexter and Dr. Gor- 
ham. $4195. 

Theory and practice of Physic, and Clinical Medicine, by Dr. 
Jackson. $15. 

Students will have the privilege of the Boylston library, &c. 
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Meteorological Table continued. 


Thermometer. Rain. 
7 AeMe 2p. Me 9 PM. 


| : | M. | . | G. G. | M. inch. 
April] 59 | 41°4 | 30 |] 73 97 | 452 222 
May | 67 | 50 | 41 | 82 68 | 43° af: 7°48 
June} 74 | 61 90 75 | 6hS 6 [tl 326 
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ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 

In a note to the review of the “resources of the Russians,” it is accident- 
ally mentioned that Berthier is prince of Moskwa— instead of Ney. 

p. 212. In the comparison of the Improved and Common Versions of the 
New Testament, the following (which was transcribed for the press, but ac- 
cidentally omitted) ought to have been inserted after the last example on p. 
312. Verse 18 


C.V. Rachel weeping for her children, and wou/d not be comforted, be- 
cause they were not. 


I. V. Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to be comforted, be- 
cause they were not. 


The C. V. violates the rules of grammatical construction. 
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